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PREFACE 


The present Survey is the twenty-first in a series of reports prepared 


annually by the secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 


Far East. A major object of these Surveys, and of the quarterly Economic 
Bulletins, is the analysis of recent economic developments in the countries 
of Asia and the Far East, and of international developments that affect 
them. Particular attention is paid to the analysis of economic policy and 


of policy issues. 


It has been the established practice since 1957 to examine in the annual 
ECAFE Survey a specific problem relating to the economies of the region, 
in order to study long-term trends and their implications for national policies. 
The present Survey contains, in Part One, a study of export planning and 
policy; this is followed by Part Two in which the economic developments 
in the ECAFE region in recent years, particularly in 1966 and 1967, are 
reviewed on the basis of information available to the secretariat at the time 


of completing the Survey (March 1968). 


The Survey is published on the sole responsibility of the secretariat 
and the views expressed in it should not be attributed to the Commission or 


Governments of member countries. 


Bangkok, March 1968. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


; The term ECAFE region is used in the present issue of the Survey to include Afghanistan, Australia, Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
China (Taiwan), Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran Japan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 


pines, Singapore, Thailand, the Republic of Viet-Nam and Western Samoa. 


Unless otherwise specified or made clear in the text, it excludes 


mainland China, Mongolia, North Korea and North Viet-Nam, all centrally planned economies for which adequate information or comparable 
statistics are not available. Malaysia includes the territories of West Malaysia (the former States of Malaya) and East Malaysia (Sabah and 
Sarawak), so that statistics relating to previous years often have to be given for these member countries separately. There are also cases where 
national figures of previous years are combined to compare with those of late years: The term developing ECAFE region excludes Australia, 


Japan and New Zealand. 


Unless otherwise stated, all statistical tables are compiled by the ECAFE secretariat on the basis of data published by governments and 


the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 


Reference to “tons” indicates metric tons, and to “dollars’’, United States dollars, unless otherwise stated. 


The term “billion” signifies a thousand million. 


Three dots (...) indicate that data are not available or are not separately reported. 


A dash (—) indicates that the amount is nil or negligible. 


A blank in a table indicates that the item is not applicable. 


A hyphen (-) between dates representing years, e.g. 1950-1960, is used to signify the full period mvolved, including the beginning 


and end years. 


A slash (/ ) indicates a crop year, fiscal year or plan year, e.g. 1961/62. 


The plan years of the ECAFE countries coincide with their fiscal years as given in the table below, except in the case of China (Taiwan), 


where the plan year coincides with the calendar year. 


In respect of information given, the countries listed below have generally been included, subject to limitation of data. 


Country Fiscal year 


Afghanistan September to August since 1956/57 


Brunci January to December 
Burmiae es sagen rates October to September 
Cambonia, see January to December 
Gevlonil. 2. ureter October to September 
China: Mainland . . January to December 
Taiwan July to June since 1954/55 

Hong Kong . April to March 

dadiat he Smee April to March 

Indonesia January to December 

Aran Ms ed Gh anes 21 March to 20 March 


ADAGE eh te wear hue aaa July to June since 1957/58 
Malaysia January to December 
Mongolia osc aie kat January to December 
Nepal 16 July to 15 July 
Pakistan July to June since 1959/60 
Philippines: voles ye July to June 

Singapore .J. 3 s 3» » January to December 
PUHANAaNG <i. sms weal October to September since 1961/62 
Viet-Nam, Republic of January to December 
Western Samoa .... April to March 

ARISEN ANA MMe y ssiia) aren tae July to June 

BEGrTN. Ge Receoen tee a April to March 

New Zealand April to March 


January to December since 1957 


United States cents 
per unit of 
currency at end of 
December 1967 
(selling rate) 


Currency and 
abbreviation 


Afghani (Af) D222" 
Malaysian dollar (M$) 32.57 
Kyat (K) 20.83 
Riel (Ri) 2.857 
Rupee (Rs) 16.84 
Yuan 50.00” 
New Taiwan dollar (NT$) 2.494 
Hong Kong dollar (HK$) 17.30 
Rupee (Rs) 13.25 
Rupiah (Rp) sd 

Rial 1.320 
Won (10 Hwan) 0.365% 
Kip (Kp) 0.417 
Malaysian dollar (M$) 32.57 
Tugrek 25.00” 
Nepali Rupee (Rs) 9.877° 
Rupee (Rs) 20.95 
Peso (P) 25.51 
Singapore dollar (S$) 32.57 
Baht 4.81 
Piastre (Pr) 0.847£ 
Samoan dollar (WS$) 13ie3o5) 
Australian dollar(A$) 111.70 
Yen (¥) 0.276 
New Zealand dollar (NZ$) 137.33® 


*Par value starting 22 March 1963. Free rate: 1.3335 cents. 

> Basic rate according to United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics. 

©Since 20 December 1965, the official transaction rate was 10 new 
rupiahs per US dollar. The principal import and export rates, 
ere fluctuated between 80 and 120 new rupiahs per US 
dollar. 
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‘The rate of one won to 10 hwan was established on 9 June 1962. 
For details, see IMF, International Financial Statistics. 


© Par value rate effective from 11 December 1967. 
 Mid-point rate. 
®End of October. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The Economic Situation in Developing Asia 


Viewed in terms of regional economic arithmetic, 
the developing ECAFE region improved in 1967 on 
the poor pace of growth of the preceding year. Some 
countries grew at lesser rates than in 1966 but among 
them there are three countries whose economies have 
been growing in recent years at rates well above the 
regional average: Malaysia, the Republic of Korea 
and Thailand. 1967 witnessed a recovery of the 
national product in India and in all probability a 
higher growth rate in Pakistan. China (Taiwan), 
the Philippines and Ceylon also grew at faster rates 
than in 1966. In Indonesia, stabilization appears to 
have met with a good measure of success, but this 
may have been purchased at the expense of growth 
of output in 1967. Taking the region as a whole, 
the increase in gross domestic product may have risen 
from about 4 per cent in 1966 to a little above 8 
per cent in 1967. Because of the weight of India in 
this average, the rate contains a large element of 
recoupment. 


1967 was also a year of improved price stability. 
Apart from a deceleration of price increases in the 
inflationary economy of Indonesia, prices declined or 
steadied in India and Pakistan. In Ceylon and in 
China (Taiwan) the price levels remained stable. In 
the economies which grew at a lessened rate in 1967, 
the upward movement of prices appears to have been 
halted in Thailand while it remained limited in 
Malaysia and declined, in terms of the annual 
percentage rise, in the Republic of Korea. With few 
exceptions, therefore, prices rose only little and some 
instances of rising prices may simply be interpreted 
as reasonably well-controlled adjustments to agricul- 
tural scarcities. 


The faster rates of income growth and the 
approximate maintenance of several high rates of 
growth, together with stability in the financial and 
price sense, are most welcome. Whether they will 
persist in 1968 and whether they reflect the action 
of persistent factors are difficult questions. The 
answer on the basis of the experience of 1967 is 
peculiarly difficult because of the operation of tem- 
porary forces such as the hostilities in Viet-Nam which 
have a stimulating effect on several economies, or 
the recovery in the agricultural sectors of certain 
economies which is not easily divisible into trend 
and fluctuation. 


The year 1967 was emphatically one of recovery 
in the short-term sense; a recovery of the agriculture 


of certain countries and a less pronounced recovery 
in their industrial sectors against which must be set 
the dampening of industrial growth in certain coun- 
tries of southeast and east Asia. In the context of 
the longer-term process of economic growth, however, 
the meaning of the recovery and the antecedent 
deterioration is a matter for economic interpretation. 
A numerical extrapolation into the next few years of 
the movement of revival in 1967 seems as doubtful 
as the view that the recovery of 1967 means a return 
to the status quo ante in terms of the capacity to grow. 
While the recovery of 1967 restored the annual flow 
of aggregate output in the region as a whole to earlier 
levels and even raised it higher, economic growth 
depends to a large extent on the accumulation of a 
stock of resources. The sequence in several economies 
of relative slump and recovery, and the accompanying 
reduction in the rate of capital accumulation means 
that time has been lost: the loss of agricultural output 
and subsequently of industrial production acts like an 
abrupt increase in the economies’ rate of depreciation 
which can only be made good through a relatively 
larger accumulation out of recovered national pro- 
ducts. An accelerated rate of accumulation, however, 
is not,now certain because of changes in economic 
policy which were undertaken in some countries under 
the impact of the retardation of 1965 and 1966, and 
because the expansion of industrial capacity has 
slowed down. The recovery of the rate of growth of 
manufacturing must of course be expected to lag 
behind that of agriculture unless public policy fosters 
it more energetically than has recently been the case 
in several Asian countries. But to the extent that 
the growth of manufacturing is a crucial component 
in the process of Asian economic growth, the recovery 
of 1967 does not yet seem to be complete except in 
the sense of statistical aggregates. The loss of time, 
while population has been growing apace, thus means 
that irrespective of the percentage rates of growth, 
target levels of output, and, a fortiori, target levels 
of output per head of the populations, will take longer 
to reach. Lastly, even if the recovery of 1967 leads 
to a full reconstitution of the Asian capacity to grow 
at the earlier percentage rates, this occurs at a time 
when the international setting for growth, in terms 
of world demand and the prospect of aid, is a good 
deal inferior than it was at the time that the retarda- 
tion set in. 


Agriculture, in its double role as a source of 
food and of foreign exchange, has rather fractiously 


played a key role in the economic developments of 
the past three years. The recovery of the Indian 
economy in 1967 and the somewhat earlier recovery 
in Pakistan are associated with improved agricultural 
output. The wave of agricultural reverses due to 
droughts, typhoons and other calamities touched a 
different group of Asian economies in 1967. China 
(Taiwan), Indonesia, the Republic of Korea and 
Thailand were all affected, the last three to an extent 
that is reflected in lower rates of over-all growth. 
The sensitivity of the developing Asian economies to 
shortfalls of food production has been brought home 
by way of immediate experience to a great variety 
of the countries. The response has been a new 
concentration on agricultural development, a set of 
new agricultural strategies like those of India and 
Pakistan, which has occasionally involved the re- 
phasing and the revision of the content of development 
plans. Other forms of activity had in the short run 
to be cut down anyway, either because of an inability 
to control the price level by direct measures or 
because foreign exchange earnings and aid receipts 
had to be diverted to pay for food imports. In India, 
imports of cereals in 1966/67 accounted for 30 per 
cent of the value of imports (and for 22 per cent 
in 1965/66), or 53 per cent of the revenue from 
exports. In Pakistan, 15 per cent of imports in 
1966/67 consisted of cereals, equal to 26 per cent 
of total export revenue,! and similarly in Ceylon where 
cereal imports formed 29 per cent of imports in 
January-September 1967,? or 32 per cent of export 
revenue. 


Renewed concentration on agricultural develop- 
ment can be noticed from the middle of the decade 
onwards. The search for a_ better agricultural 
technology, such as improved seeds, has gained 
momentum with the firsi successes, even though these 
are often still experimental, and with a growing 
awareness of the willingness of farmers to respond 
to the profit motive. The effects of changes in the 
ranking of development priorities which have been the 
response to agricultural mishaps in several countries 
are not yet easy to assess. If agriculture continues 
to respond slowly to development effort, a steady 
advance for the next few years may be hoped: for, 
tll the basic technical structure of agricultural practice 
allows more rapid advances. In the meantime, a 
redeployment of scarce resources in the direction of 
agriculture presents a strong argument for the in- 
troduction or widened application of planning and 
projection techniques as tools to quantify and control 
the new balance of development that is being produced. 
With perhaps less resources for activities that had 


; 19 and 14 per cent respectively in 1965/66 when supplies were 
short. 

217 and 13 per cent respectively in 1965; in 1966 the proportions 
rose half-way to their level in 1967. 
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high priority before agriculture became obstreperous, 
a strict accounting of resources and the relative 
productivity of their uses is necessary. 


The second role of agriculture, as the provider 
of foreign exchange, has been affected by the 
widespread and still unreversed fall of commodity 
prices. Rubber, cotton and jute and tin have suffered 
more or less seriously and the price of tea stayed 
in 1967 at the low level which it reached in the 
preceding year. The increasing prices of rice, sugar 
and copra could not, on the whole, offset the impact 
on the exports of Asian countries. The lowered prices 
still show little sign of moving up and the falls in 
the prices of some commodities (e.g. rubber) were 
so steep as to raise the possibility of a downward 
trend which is steeper than it appeared on the 


evidence till 1964/65. 


While the growth rate of exports declined further 
in 1967, imports which had begun to mount sharply 
in 1966 continued their growth in the following year. 
The region as a whole thus had a larger trade deficit. 
The main focus of the growth of imports in 1966 
was a limited number of countries, mainly in southeast 
Asia, several of whom felt the economic stimulus 
of hostilities in Viet-Nam. In 1967, the increase of 
imports was more widely dispersed. The increasing 
deficits were covered by aid disbursements which were 
relatively large in 1967, and by the use of reserves. 
The rate of new commitments of aid was slowing 
down somewhat in 1967, and the immediate future 
of aid is not promising. Taking account of this and 
of a generally lessened rate of export growth together 
with many instances of larger trade deficits, several 
countries may have begun in 1967 to restrict the 
pace of imports directly or by general policies. Given 
the time lags of policy, this would lead to a better 
balance between exports and imports in 1968, except 
to the extent that counterbalancing factors may 
operate in the international setting. 


The growth of world trade slowed down appre- 
ciably in 1967, and with it also the exports and 
imports of the industrial countries. The growth rate 
of the member countries of OECD appears to have 
been about 2.5 per cent: some 2 per cent in western 
Europe and 2.5 per cent in the United States. In 
addition, the ever more frequent disturbances in the 
international monetary system affected the United 
States and the United Kingdom—the key currency 
countries—and strengthened the deflationary forces 
within the latter while calling forth restrictive policies 
in the former. In Japan, the rapid growth of business 
activity in 1967 was associated with a heavy deficit 
in the overall balance of payments. The January 
budget sought to meet this situation by measures to 
restrain business and to re-establish gradually an 
external balance. The effects of British deflation and 
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devaluation and of the restraint on capital outflows 
from the United States and on imports into or on 
the account of the United States are likely to impede 
Japanese foreign trade and payments in 1968. The 
external sector of the Japanese economy will thus be 
all the more sensitive to a possible cessation of the 
war in Viet-Nam unless this is followed quickly by 
an expansion of American imports and easier con- 
ditions in the international markets for short-term 
borrowings. The potential impact of an export drive 
and of restraint on imports into Japan falls on the 
one hand upon those countries, mainly in east and 
southeast Asia, which now depend much on exports 
to Japan® and, on the other hand, on the producers 
in developing Asia of manufactures, particularly light 
manufactures, in which Japan remains the main 
international competitor; and, lastly, on the prospect 
of Japanese offers of aid in 1968. 


These retarding factors should be balanced by 
the expected expansion in Continental Western 
Europe. Rubber, jute and cotton in particular, and 
tin and tea to a smaller extent, would benefit from 
a quickening economic activity in the Common Market 
countries. 


On balance, and on a cautious view, international 
trade in 1968 is likely to remain rather stagnant, 
and this will carry deflationary impulses to developing 
countries. The effect of the monetary events of 1966 
and 1967 on the offer of aid for 1968 are also 
obvious. Given the widely followed trend towards 
import liberalization in the developing countries of 
Asia, a deterioration of the balances of trade and 
capital movements may in some cases compel policy 
restraints on the rate of development. In view of 
the quite widespread reallocation of resources to 
agriculture, an unsatisfactory development of trade 
and aid would in these circumstances lead to a 
retardation of industrial expansion and investment, 
especially in countries at earlier stages of industrial- 
ization or in those where the shift of resources to 


3China (Taiwan) (24 per cent cf exports in 1966), Indonesia 
(20 per cent), Malaysia (48 per cent), the Republic of Korea (26 
per cent), the Philippines (33 per cent) and Thailand (21 per cent). 


agriculture is particularly marked. Growth in later 
years may then be prejudiced by the events of 19068. 


The development of agricultural output, of 
exports and of aid was considered above as reflecting 
the state of some of the basic inputs into development. 
As such they form chief topics of economic policy. 
Later sections of this introduction discuss export 
policy and the position of aid in 1967. The utiliza- 
tion of resources for development is a_ separate 
compartment of econuraic technique and policy within 
which the past two years have seen significant though 
still uncompleted changes. These are discussed in 
the final section. The economic repercussions of the 
hostilities in Viet-Nam affect a group of Asian 
couniries, all with rather high rates of recent growth 
and tending towards relatively liberal trading. When 
the cessation of hostilities is achieved, several Asian 
economies will face problems which are discussed in 
a further section. 


In the international setting of 1967 and that 
which was tentatively forecast for 1968, the relative 
scope of national and international action to secure 
economic development needs clarification. The an- 
swer should depend to a large extent on what are 
considered the most oppressive constraints on growth 
in individual cases. Aid and trade cannot be sub- 
stituted for one another at will to achieve the same 
effect. But if aid is inadequate, a freeing of access 
to export markets may stil help many countries. 
National export or exchange rate policies, again, 
depend for their success to some extent on inter- 
national understanding and agreement and this may 
need to be formalized just as the restraint on cotton 
exports was. Recent experience of international 
action, ‘n the Kennedy Round negotiations, brought 
little comfort to developing countries. The least that 
must be hoped for in 1968 is a settlement of those 
international economic issues which tend to spread 
deflationary impulses and which have alrcady affected 
the resource position of developing countries. 


2. Policies and Planning for Exports’ 


For the developing ECAFE region as a whole, 
primary commodities failed most conspicuously to act 
in recent years as an engine of economic growth. 
The recovery of the rate of economic growth which 
characterized the region’s experience in 1967 went 
hand in hand with low or falling commodity prices 
and a declining rate of growth of exports. The 
economies with the greatest export-dependence were 
worst hit by the course of commodity markets. As 
is usual in such phases, the highly competitive nature 


of primary commodity production for exports is 
harshly exacerbated. Considering the longer period, 
1955 to 1966, it appears that the developing ECAFE 
region suffered declines in its shares in world exports 
in each of three broad classes of commodities in 
world trade which include within them the traditional 
primary products of the region. 


4 This section draws on the discussions of Part One of the present 
Survey, 


While this might be labelled a loss of competitive 
position, the term has overtones which suggest too 
simple an explanation of the failure of exports. The 
loss of share is only in part due to a failure to offer 
supplies at what were on the whole declining prices, 
in competition with the producers of similar commo- 
dities in developed countries and in other developing 
regions. In addition, protection in the European 
market for temperate zone products discriminated 
against Asian supplies, and demand shifted within 
the specified commodity groups to products which 
were not at all or not significantly represented in 
Asian production. Moreover, world demand for these 
classes of commodities failed to grow in the same 
proportion as total world exports. The interaction 
of shifts in world demand and of a declining Asian 
position within important commodity groups can be 
disentangled in various ways but a simple calculation 
brings home the development within the traditionally 
important trade in crude materials. The value of 
such exports from the developing ECAFE countries 
was $2,610 million in 1965. The share of this 
commodity class in world exports declined between 
1955 and 1965, and so did the share of the Asian 
exporters in the total of this commodity flow. Had 
the shares of the Asian countries remained at the 
1955 level, the 1965 volume of world trade in crude 
materials would have yielded them a revenue of 
$4,020 million. On the other hand, had the com- 
modity class maintained its share in world exports 
at the 1955 level, the present market share of the 
Asian exporlers would have earned them {3,070 
million. While either result would have been better 
than the actual one, the greater loss is due to the 
decline in the countries’ shares. 


On the balance of all commodity groups, how- 
ever, the greater damage appears to have been done 
by the way in which world demand changed, rather 
than by the loss of market position within the various 
classes of exports. 


This is the broad regional background for the 
problem of adapting export production to the pattern 
of international demand. The failure to adapt better 
explains much of the apparent dominance of the 
structural effect (shifts in world demand) over the 
competitive effect (declining shares in the various 
groups of world exports) in the retardation of Asian 
exports. Individual countries did, of course, manage 
to increase their shares in commodity classes that 
were declining in world demand but this is likely to 
have been frequently at the expense of other Asian 
exporters, in the mentioned process of export com- 
pelition. But for the region as a whole it proved 
possible to raise the share of its exports only in those 
categories in which world demand rose faster than 
on the average of all traded goods, namely in 
manufactured exports. It is true that Asian manu- 
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factured exports are highly concentrated in a few 
products, some of which (textiles) were proportion- 
ately declining in world trade. But the counter- 
adaptation in the importing markets is easier if it 
is undertaken in sectors within which the mobility 
of the factors of labour, management and capital and 
the general rate of growth are as high as they are 
in manufacturing. The fact that this adaptation of 
exports could not be carried further does, of course, 
reflect in part the non-market resistance into which 
Asian textile exports ran in the past ten years. 


Domestic planning and export policy, based on 
a variety of old and new techniques, have the object 
of adapting production to world demand and of 
regulating supplies and prices in such a way as to 
stimulate exports and make the best of given export 
demands. International action, on the other hand, is 
called for to remove impediments to the growth of 
new and the further development of traditional ex- 
ports. Economic development is, after all, difficult 
enough without having to be burdened by the addi- 
tional task of developing new export products while 
more traditional outputs are available but either 
hampered in their access to foreign markets or 
subjected to sharp declines in value due to the periodic 
failure of demand which price cuts of competing 
producers are not able to cure. 


National policies to induce exports of domestic- 
ally-produced goods—the planning of new production 
is_a different activity in which a variety of techniques 
are being tried out®— and to achieve the optimum 
income from exports in the face of varying prices 
and demands are discussed in chapter II of Part One 
of this Survey. Practically all developing Asian 
countries use a limited range of fiscal policies, from 
the manipulation of business taxation in favour of 
export activity to differentiated export taxes and 
subsidies. The replacement of a variety of other taxes 
by a value-added tax with provisions for the exemption 
of exports is one of the few current additions to the 
basic stock of ideas. The most general questions 
which are raised by these fiscal instruments are, 
firstly, their selectivity and, secondly, their consistency 
with one another and with the general lines of 
economic and development policy. The multiplication 
of fiscal inducements may have low marginal returns, 
because of inconsistency. A well thought out system 
of taxes or tax plan is overdue in most countries if 
there is to be greater rationality in the fiscal pursuit 
of objectives which must themselves be investigated 
for their consistency. The latter requirement points 
to the need to consider taxation, and the export 
inducement and income optimization which it should 
achieve, in the general context of economic policies 
and plans. 


3 Cf. Appdendix to chapter I of Part One of this Survey. 
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Turther policies pivot on the rate of exchange.® 
They include notably the systems of multiple exchange 
rates and the combination of multiple rates with free 
sub-markets for foreign exchange. The export bonus 
voucher system of Pakistan which has attracted such 
great interest and represents a type that is or was 
fairly widely used in Asian countries, exemplifies the 
latter system. 


As in the case of fiscal inducements, the choice 
of the degree of incentive that is to be given through 
a multiple exchange rate system is one of the main 
economic problems of the policy. The elasticity of 
demand for the product is not always a good guide 
unless it is combined with estimates of the expected 
productivity: successful retaliation by competing pro- 
ducers is otherwise very probable. A problem of 
similar complication is how to order the access of 
different types of imports to different rates of ex- 
change. The least essential imports are directed to 
the free market. This is an obvious principle but 
it must be combined with control over domestic 
production if the stimulus to import substitution is 
to be checked. One of the merits of the system is 
that it transfers to the exporter directly, that is 
without the precarious intervention of taxation and 
public funds, the profits that arise from an excess 
demand for imports; as an incentive for exporting 
they are thus correctly placed. A further merit 
consists in the relative independence of multiple 
exchange rate systems in their various guises from 
other forms of economic control. 


An interesting feature of the regional experience 
with multiple exchange rate systems when combined 
with partial free markets is the general unwillingness 
of the authorities to let rates fluctuate very widely. 
So also is the trend from multiple systems to unitary 
ones and from the operation of partial free markets 
to fixed rates. The question arises to what extent 
such practices of close intervention and such trends 
are based on an economic and undoctrinaire inter- 
pretation of the experience in these countries. 


On the international level of action, methods to 
raise the exports of developing countries which are 
currently attracting particular interest include com- 
modity agreements for primary products and trade 
preferences for manufactures or processed commodi- 
ties. Trade preferences which are discussed in 
chapter IJ] of Part One of this Survey, are of 
particular concern to the developing countries of 
Asia because processed and manufactured goods 
occupy a larger share of their exports than of the 
exports from other developing regions. These exports 
have, furthermore, increased more rapidly than those 
of primary goods, indicating availability and a 
measure of productivity which promises to make 


6 Cf. p. 42 of Part One of this Survey. 


preferences within the available limits of existing tariff 
rates a fruitful means of calling forth further and 
more diversified supplies. Lastly, the operation of 
three preferential trading systems which include 
different Asian countries also demands that new 
systems of preference by developed countries be 
carefully adjusted so that no loss should occur to 
Asian countries through the superimposition of the 
new over the old schemes. 


Preferences granted by developed countries with- 
out reciprocity would presumably be most fruitful, 
even after the reductions undertaken in the Kennedy 
Round, for light manufactures. Where quotas con- 
tinue to restrict the imports from developing countries, 
the result of the preference could, of course, be no 
more than a limited transfer of resources from the 
developed countries. In the case of other com- 
modities, the effect of preferences on the balance of 
payments might be slight, but greater on the volume 
and quality of industrial output. 


Australia offers the first example of preferences 
given unilaterally by a developed country to develop- 
ing countries, and notably to the countries of Asia. 
The results of this scheme are still difficult to assess, 
but Australian imports of manufactures from develop- 
ing countries during the first nine months of 1906/67, 
following the introduction of the scheme, rose 5 per 
cent while imports from developed countries declined 
steeply in the same period. A notable feature of the 
scheme is the use of preference quotas which graduate 
preferences according to the volume of imports; and 
the exclusion from preferential treatment of developing 
countries in respect of those of their exports which 
have already gained a significant foothold in the 
Australian market. 

Intra-regional preferences could in principle be 
so designed as to be wholly at the expense of imports 
from developed countries; but this would greatly limit 
their scope if the loss from trade diversion (i.e. 
through purchases from the preferred higher-cost 
sources) were to be balanced. In practice, therefore, 
plans for such preferences embody trade-crealing 
features, i.e. the grant of preferences which will be 
also at the expense of domestic producers. Hence the 
need for compensation, both to protect countries 
against net losses from trade diversion and to safe- 
guard their own industrialization plans. Quotas and 
the construction of preference sub-areas are some of 
the accepted tools to prevent too unequal a distribution 
of benefits and interference with the growth of 
domestic production. As regards the formation of 
preference areas, countries at significantly different 
stages of industrial development will have to be 
separated, while among those at similar stages of 
industrialization the existence of intensive trading 
links and hence of the institutions of trading, offers 
a basis for further expansion. 
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The features of regional trade within developing 
Asia, the progress of competitive import substitution 
and the presumed higher productivity in producing 
many commodities for markets of similar characteris- 
tics, present strong arguments for intensifying the 
search for agreements. But it must not be overlooked 


3. External 


The economic developments of the past two years 
determined the context in which the needs for, and 
the prospects of, external assistance to the developing 
countries of Asia has to be discussed. The trade 
deficits of these countries tended, by and large, to 
erow in 1967. This widening gap was financed 
primarily, so it seems, by assistance flows but also 
by drafts on national reserves. Because of the time 
lags that are involved and the coincidence in several 
countries of import liberalization with a deterioration 
of export values or a revival of domestic demand it 
is not possible to assign, at this time, definite 
quantifiable causes for the rising trade deficits. But 
Asia appears to have been caught in 1966 and 1967 
by movements of the prices of staple exports which 
were so violent as to point to unexpectedly steep 
declining trends in the markets for many of the most 
important primary exports. 


Exports certainly appear to have declined in 
1967. In addition, crop failures called for large 
imports of foods which affected the composition of 
external assistance in 1966 and 1967. The food crisis 
appears to have been overcome in 1967. It was 
followed by a resumption of purposeful development 
in some countries and by a deliberate expansion of 
private demand in others. The resumption of growth 
and growth policies, the retardation of export growth 
and the larger development task that is indicated 
almost everywhere by recent food crises, argue for 
an increase in the size of aid flows, for greater 
steadiness in the flows and thus for greater certainty. 


In addition, several countrics have during the 
past two years pursued or adopted policies of trade 
liberalization. It is well known that several important 
donor countries and international agencies have added 
weighty support to such internal opinion as has been 
arguing for policies of liberalization within the 
developing countries. Trade liberalization in com- 
bination with exhaustive development efforts demands 
larger reserves, which, if they have to be accumulated 
by the developing countries, reduce the resources avail- 
able for growth. International assistance, whether 
offered bilaterally or multilaterally, may have to 
provide the necessary cushion if liberalization is to 
coexist with deliberate growth. 


The present position and the prospects of aid to 
developing Asia are intimately affected by the leading 


that the need for a balanced distribution of benefits 
between participants and the uneven state of indus- 
trialization in Asia taken together will tend to confine 
such schemes to much narrower limits than if they 
were linked with a harmonization of plans and 
projects of industrialization. 


Assistance 


international issues of this year. The first of these 
is war and national insecurity. While the hostilities 
in Viet-Nam, for instance, bring certain economic 
benefits to countries not directly touched by military 
action, their effect on the distribution of assistance 
throughout developing Asia is unrelated to considera- 
tions of economic need or productivity. Defence 
expenditures have increased in several of the assisted 
countries of the region. Political tensions pull re- 
sources, national and external, into directions which 
are not always relevant to economic development. 


A second important issue is that of the inter- 
national monetary system. No single solution that 
has been suggested for what is known as the liquidity 
problem has had the wide support which is needed 
to settle the issue in the expansionary manner that 
would be directly helpful to economic development. 
The currency disequilibria of recent years have 
already affected the aid and trade prospects of 
developing countries. They have done so by inhibiting 
the aid policies of several developed countries whose 
balances of payments are now under a degree of 
pressure which one should have thought avoidable 
by international action based on a concern for the 
more distant victims of currency runs, 


Net financial flows to all developing countries 
from the multilateral agencies and official bilateral 
flows from the country members of the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) rose between 1963 and 
1966 by some & per cent. Asia, moreover, benefited 
from the geographical redistribution of aid. Net 
flows to Asia increased during the same period by 
almost 19 per cent and Asia’s share in total assistance 
flows thus rose from 40 per cent in 1963 to a high 
of 45 per cent in 1965 and a slightly lower 44 per 


cent in the following year. 


The ‘aid pause’ to India and Pakistan late in 
1965/66 caused a stagnation in the aggregate assist- 
ance to Asia. The level of commitments increased 
after the resumption of aid to the two countries and 
disbursements to them in 1967 will have been 
significantly greater than in earlier years. Given the 
weight of India and Pakistan in the sum of assistance 
to all developing Asia, this increase by itself points 
to a larger total aid flow in 1967, a conclusion which 
is supported by the evidence from other assisted Asian 
economies. 
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Much of the increase in the aid to developing 
Asia was taken up by the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
Of the entire addition to the aid receipts’ of 
developing Asia from the members of the Development 
Assistance Committee’ and multilateral sources be- 
tween 1963 and 1966, some 60 per cent went to the 
Republic of Viet-Nam. Since Asian aid receipts in 
1966 were affected by the halt of assistance to India 
and Pakistan this is not a proper comparison. But 
if India and Pakistan had received in 1966 as great 
a share of total international aid as they did in 1965, 
and if the excess of this hypothetical flow over the 
actual one in 1966 is added to Asia’s aid receipts 
in that year, the Republic of Viet-Nam would still 
have accounted for 40 per cent of the increment. 
The size and growth of this particular flow are 
conditioned by the increasing intensity of hostilities 
and cannot be considered in the same light as other 
assistance. 


While present information points to a growth of 
aid disbursements in 1966/67 these reflect the con- 
juncture of past commitments and current needs. 
Commitments, which assure supplies for the future, 
are more difficult to assess. The most cautious state- 
ment is that they increased, if at all, at a much slower 
rate than disbursements, so that supplies of assistance 
in the latter half of 1967 and in 1968 may show 
little increase from 1966/67, and possibly some 
decline. The developments in several major donor 
countries which are referred to below contribute to 
the impression of a stagnation or decline in Asian 
receipts of development aid, excluding from this 
tentative prediction those countries in southeast Asia 
whose security condition motivates the transfer of 
resources for economic and military support. 


The prospects for development assistauce in 1963 
are to be assessed in the light of events within some 
of the major donors to developing Asia. 


The United States aid programme increased in 
the fiscal year 1967 (July-June) by almost 10 per 
cent over the low levels of the previous year. This 
was partly fortuitous because the 1967 programme 
was bolstered by almost $300 million of aid to India 
and Pakistan that had been appropriated but suspend- 
ed in the previous year. New commitments of United 
States aid to Asia were below the level of disburse- 
ments in the same year. The most striking increases 
in commitments were to the Republics of Korea and 
Viet-Nam and to Indonesia and Thailand. New 
commitments to India and Pakistan were substantially 
below disbursements while no new commitments were 
made to China (Taiwan). 


7$ 471 million. 

8 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
European Communities. 


The United States budget for FY 1968 appro- 
priated $2,300 million for aid—about 22 per cent 
less than in the previous year. Of this almost 
one-third is intended as military aid and for the 
special needs of the Republic of Viet-Nam. The 
proposals for FY 1969 as presented by the President 
to Congress include the smallest aid bill so far. 
Barring a significant change in the international 
climate and in the United States economy, it seems 
doubtful whether even this modest proposal will be 
accepted by Congress. 


The United Kingdom, another major donor to 
Asian development, is passing through economic 
difficulties of such severity that a maintenance of 
recent levels of official assistance seems all that may 
be hoped for in 1968. The retardation of growth 
and signs of recession in several of the countries in 
the European Economic Community are being coun- 
tered by measures which will place some strain on 
their balances of payments. In that case, restraint 
in the offer of aid in 1968 may also be expected from 
that quarter while exports may increase in that 
direction. 


Assistance from Japan and from the centrally 
planned economies has been of continuing importance 
for many Asian countries. Closer economic co-opera- 
tion has also made for an expanded volume of trade. 
The volume of such assistance flows has tended to 
fluctuate greatly as a result of its project-tied nature. 
While it is difficult to reach definitive conclusions 
about the future level of these flows there are reasons 
for optimism on the part of Asian countries. An 
event of some significance was the recent joint 
communique issued by the Prime Ministers of India 
and the Soviet Union that an attempt would be made 
to dovetail the five-year plans of their countries so 
that economic strategy could be co-ordinated. 


As regards the attainment of such targets for 
development assistance as have been internationally 
discussed, the net official flows from the DAC member 
countries taken as a percentage of their national 
incomes have declined continuously since 1962, from 
0.72 to 0.57 per cent in 1966. Most of the smaller 
donors have increased their assistance. But the net 
official flows from the major donors (France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom 
and the United States) are growing at rates much 
below those of the growth in their national incomes.” 
Aid from Japan has grown significantly since 1965, 
but it is still far short of the one per cent of income 
target. From the point of view of the developing 
countries, it is the volume of available assistance that 
matters rather than the rates of economic growth in 
donor countries. But the link between the two is 
obvious as regards the ability to aid. Besides, the 


9 Development Assistance Efforts and Policies, 1967 Review, OECD, 
September 1967. 
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growth of the industrial countries is associated with 
technological advances which tend in ways that are 
now well known to limit their demand for the staple 
exports of the developing Asian countries, quite apart 
from the fact that part of the increased incomes are 
spent on the protection of producers who compete 
directly with some of the primary exports from 
developing countries. 


Apart from the uncertainties attached to’ the 
volume of further assistance, the growing size of 
return payments has become a matter of great concern 
to several Asian countries. The volume and growth 
of such return flows arise from the balance between 
the different categories of assistance. Thus, the 
Republic of Korea and Thailand, which receive much 
of their assistance in the form of grants, have less 
reason for immediate concern about return payments 
than India and Pakistan where the shares: of grants 
and loans repayable in local currency have steadily 
declined to insignificant levels. In India, debt service 
reached one-fifth of the value of merchandise exports 
in 1966/67 while the debt service ratio of Pakistan 
in the same year amounted to over 12 per cent of 
all foreign exchange earnings. 


To the extent that legislative authorities in donor 
countries seem more concerned with the gross outflow 
of assistance, the maintenance of net outflows at 
present levels would be difficult if resayments were 
to continue their growth. The rescheduling exercise 
for Indonesia and the grant of refinancing assistance 
to India are welcome signs of a practical recognition 
of the problem, but “the maintenance of the present 
net transfer will require either a dramatic increase 
in gross disbursements or a substantial alteration in 
financial terms”.!° Most major donors to Asia have 
gone some way towards accepting the stipulations of 
the 1965 DAC recommendation to soften the terms 
of aid;?! some, and Japan among them, still fall 


10 Development Assistance Efforts and Policies, 1967 Review, 
OECD, September 1967, p. 80. 

11In July 1965 DAC established targets for the softening of aid 
terms: either no less than 70 per cent of commitments should take 
the form of grants; or else 81 per cent of commitments should be 
in the form of grants or loans with a maximum interest charge of 
3 per cent and 82 per cent of commitments should be grants or loans 
with minimum repayment periods of 25 years and weighted average 
grace period of seven years. Idid., p. 80. 


4. Problems of Economic Adjustment: 


Hostilities 


A cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam would raise 
problems of economic adjustment rather unlike those 
that arose after the Korean war in the early nineteen- 
fifties. The principal economic consequence of the 
Korean war, insofar as the developing countries of 
Asia were concerned, was a boom in commodity trade 
and prices and hence a significant rise in the foreign 
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rather short of those norms.!* To the extent that 
increases in the net outflow of assistance are held 
back by the difficulty of increasing the gross outflow 
it is to be hoped that the donors could achieve the 
same and by a significant alteration of financial terms. 


The continued uncertainty surrounding the re- 
plenishment of IDA funds is, therefore, particularly 
regrettable. As the pioneer of really ‘soft’ lending 
the IDA provided significant amounts of aid to Asia. 


Food aid to Asia has fulfilled two functions: 
firstly, and dramatically in the immediate past, the 
emergency relief of shortages caused by crop failure; 
and secondly, the provision of the wage good, and 
incidentally, of budgetary resources, to facilitate 
development policies which place a strain on resources. 
Since the stockpiles in the United States have been 
declining, the provision for a concerted programme 
of food aid in the Kennedy Round negotiztions was 
of particular importance to certain countries of the 
region.’ Under the agreement, the United States 
will provide 42 per cent of a target volume of 4.5 
million tons of cereals to be supplied annually in 
the three years after 1967. Other developed countries 
will supply the remainder, either from their own 
production or by way of funds for purchase. A 
reflection of this arrangement was found in the 
agreement last year between the members of the 
Indian aid consortium according to which the United 
States food contribution will be matched by the other 
donors. Since the various provisions of the Kennedy 
Round agreement took the form of package deals for 
each participant, concessions were balanced against 
likely benefits. There seems thus no reason why 
developed countries which have entered the food aid 
agreement should consider this assistance to be given 
at the expense of other forms of aid. 


12 Ibid., p. 74, et. seq. 

13 The terms of United States food aid have also undergone import- 
ant change, in line with general loan policy. Under the amendment 
of November 1966 to the ‘Food for Peace Act’ all sales for local 
currency will be terminated by 1971. Thereafter sales will be on 
long-term loans repayable in dollars. Recent agreements with 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan have provided for specified amounts of 
the total value to be repaid in dollars, 


the Impact of 
Viet-Nam 


exchange incomes of quite a few Asian countries. 
The demand for Japan’s industrial exports rose 
markedly. With the exception of the effect on 
Japanese exports, none of the economic consequences 
of the Korean war accompanied the intensification of 
hostilities in Viet-Nam: the nature of the demands 
is different, productive capacity in the United States 
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and in primary producing countries has greatly 
expanded since the early 1950’s and the existence of 
large stockpiles of primary commodilies has permitted 
a stabilization of prices, if only by dampening the 
upward swings. 


Within developing Asia, and omitting the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam and North Viet-Nam themselves, 
the overt effects of the hostilities are felt primarily 
by four countries in southeast and east Asia: China 
(Taiwan), the Republic of Korea, Singapore and 
Thailand. In these countries, the share of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam in the value of total exports, 
including particularly in Singapore re-export after 
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processing, has increased greatly, especially with the 
intensification of the war in and after 1965 (table 
0-1). Except for Thailand, whose rice exports to 
Asia benefited from an increase in demand to which 
the hostilities in Viet-Nam have contributed, the de- 
mands which emanated from the hostilities related to 
manufactured or industrially processed commodities. 
A systematic analysis of the commodity composition 
of exports for the years after 1965 is not as yet 
possib‘'e for all the five developing countries in table 
0-2. In China (Taiwan), however, the proportional 
dependence of cement exports on the Republic of 
Viet-Nam doubled between 1965 and 1966 and rose 
to 75 per cent for metals and iron and stcel exports. 


Table 0-1. Value of exports to the Republic of Viet-Nam, 1963-1967 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 (part) 
Country Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Million of total Million of total Million of total Million of total of total 
Us exports US $ exports Us exports US exporis exports 
RSRLOMMCEE et sets wee is us! 6 33.3 0.61 34.1 0.51 36.7 0.43 138.2 1.41 1.741 
nae Ce alway ts cites er 31.7 9.69 34.0 7.90 44.2 9.83 86.6 16.30 12.852 
DUP RDOLE aa te st iste ss, is 20.70 1,82 PA ih 2.36 36.61 ini be) 83.78 7.60 8.802 
Republic of Korea... ... 1.2 1.39 6.3 5.27 14.8 8.45 13.9 5:57 1.763 
TAM AGMS 5. “ekyss To minios. fe lgeataes 2.1 0.46 4.4 0.74 9.8 1.57 18.7 2.70 
Sources: United Nations, Directions of Trade, except for Singapore (Singapore External Trade Statistics). 


1 January to September. 2 January to May. 


Table 0-2. Main commodities exported to the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, 1965 


Per cent of 
Country Commodity Sa 
destinations 
Japan Textiles, yarn and thread . . . 6 
Woven textiles, non-cotton. ... 1 
Cotton fabrics, woven... 6... 1 
Iron and steel structu:es and parts . 3 
China (Taiwan) Textiles, yarn and thread... . 43 
’ Cement etc., building products . . 49 
Fertilizers, manufactured 100 
Iron and steel’shapes . :°. . ss 99 
Singapore Petroleum products ...... 17 
Iron, steel, plate and sheet. . . . 9 15 
Metal tanks, boxes et. . .... 6 
Road motor vehicles . .. 2... 1 
Hong Kong AN Gsthiiut9y sas). Serettenteree atlas 45 
Tubes, pipes and fittings of iron 
QU OSCCE! (ett, in ee’ enlace hes ll 
Printed? matters". S's 2 0G ‘ 4 
Iron and steel shapes . . 1... 4 
Korea,’ Rep. of Iron and steel plate. 2... 2. 97 
Iron and steel shapes... ... 87 
Cement, building products 67 
Tron, steel wire, excluding 
WIEMIOU fs foe are ces 99 
Thailand AS NR 6 ee bin Seoetiaies si ust bas a 3] 
Sugar andvhoney' 2%, Wi. 5. 18 
Cement etc. building products . . 59 
Source: United Nations, Foreign Trade Statistics of Asia and the 


Far East. 


3 January to August. 


In 1966, 15 per cent of textile exports, which became 
the single largest commodity class in China (Taiwan) 
exports in 1967, went to the Republic of Viet-Nam.!4 


The changes in the invisible trade of certain 
countries further reflect the economic implications of 
hostilities in Viet-Nam. Recent increases in the value 
of services sold to United States military personnel 
appear to exceed in Thailand and in the Republic of 
Korea the simultaneous increases in merchandise 
exports to the Republic of Viet-Nam.!° Some of these 
services contribute to the recent steep increases in 
demand for urban and other construction in these two 
countries. 


Increases in the direct exports to the Republic 
of Viet-Nam reflect only a part of the trade effect of 
intensified hostilities there. China (Taiwan) and the 
Republic of Korca are increasingly engaged in a 
processing trade with Japan, the rising volume of 
which reflects the impact of the hostilities in Viet-Nam 
on the Japanese economy. The direct measure of the 
effect on the economy of Japan is merged in Japan’s 


1477 per cent of exports of raw cotton and cotton yarn and thread 
was taken by the Republic of Viet-Nam in 1966. 

15 The increase between 1965 and 1966 in Thailand’s revenue 
from exports to the Republic of Viet-Nam, and from the incomes 
booked in the balance of payments under the head of Travel and 
Government (not included elsewhere) amounted to $101 million 
and thus to 11 per cent of the total income from the export of goods 
and services in 1966. 
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direct exports to the Republic of Viet-Nam and in 
the value of United States procurements. The sum 
of these, in 1967, amounted to about $750 million 
and the increase in them, since 1965, to $382 
million.1® This is not a large sum in the context of 
the Japanese economy, except that a reduction of this 
inflow may occur at the very time that Japan had 
to embark on a gradual reduction of the large external 


deficit of 1967. 


Recent changes in United States procurement 
policy have halted the growth of exports of some of 
the most closely affected Asian countries to the 
Republic of Viet-Nam. 


A cessation of hostilities might raise problems of 
external balance in the four main supplying countries 
in that their foreign exchange income may decline: 
the distribution of reconstruction expenditures need 
not follow the same patter:. as present demands for 


16 Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Tokyo, and Japan 
Tarull Association, The Summary Report Trade of Japan. 
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commodities and service. In addition, China (Tai- 
wan), the Republic of Korea and Singapore may 
suffer declines of demand for some of their most 
successful new industries, thus raising problems of 
internal balance. A possible excess supply of textiles, 
in particular, would have effects going well beyond 
the group of countries most directly engaged in 
supplying the Republic of Viet-Nam. Since these 
countries occupy an increasingly important role in 
intra-regional trade, present thinking about the future 
arrangements for the development of this trade cannot 
leave out of account the likely effects of the greatly 
desired return of peace to Viet-Nam. Lastly, the 
response of the Japanese economy and of Japanese 
economic policy, in the field of both trade and aid 
to developing Asia, may intensify the effect of a 
cessation of war-induced demands on the very eco- 
nomies which are directly engaged in the supplies. 
From their point of view, preparations to counter 
a depression of demand and the search for alternative 
export markets should form part of the policy 
programme for 1968. 


5. Development Planning and Economic Policy 


The recent shift of emphasis in the field of 
economic development planning towards the annual 
or shori-term phase of planning is closely associated 
with the attention that has increasingly been directed 
to problems of implementation of development plans. 
To be implemented effectively, plans have to be phased 
in the form of annual development programmes which 
consider the effect of short-term policies on the actual 
deployment of physical and financial resources. This 
aspect of planning was the focal point of the de- 
liberations at the third session of the Conference of 
Asian Economic Planners in November 1967. The 
observed emphasis on annual planning reflects a 
healthy trend towards development 
planning. 


realism in 


In countries where there had been no effective 
planning in the past, the annual planning exercise 
may be an essential slep towards medium- and 
long-term planning. Such have been the develop- 
ments in Ceylon since the new Ministry of Planning 
and Economic Affairs was established in the autumn 
of 1905. Having been preoccupied with problems of 
recovery from supply shortages in the initial period, 
the Ministry’s annual development programme for 
1966/67 signals a move into the field of long-term 
planning, covering first the period through 1971 and, 
since early 1967, the period through 1977. The 
annual plan for 1966/67 itself was already formulated 
within the framework of a longer-term perspective 
extending to 1971, and this is precisely how an annual 
plan should be prepared. 


In normal circumstances, a long- or medium-term 
plan must provide the framework within which annual 
plans are to be prepared. Insofar as planning has 
the objective of realizing the maximum growth 
potential of an economy and of raising this potential 
over time, it is essential that planning be based on 
a long-term perspective. If planning is undertaken 
with a very short time horizon, say of one year, it 
is bound to “operate always within a framework of 
fairly strict determinism” and “it is likely (insofar 
as it is realistic) simply to record as targets what 
would have tended to happen in its absence.”!* 


Annual planning exercises assume special import- 
ance when unforeseen events have forced an economy 
out of the development paths which the plan 
envisages. An annual plan is not simply an annual 
segment of the five-year plan; it aims at formulating 
programmes of action having regard to immediate 
past performance and to availabilities of physical 
and financial resources which can be adequately 
appraised only on the basis of an independent annual 
exercise. If large unforeseen deviations from the 
trend line take place, the annual plan has the im- 
portant function of adjusting the emphasis and size 
of development efforts so as to ease the return to 
the trend line as well as to make the best use of the 
given trend growth potential. It is desirable that the 
framework of the medium-term plan remains intact, 
even where targets or timing must be changed. 


17 Maurice Dobb, dn Essay on Economic Growth and Planning, 
London 1960, p. 13. 
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An example of such adjustment within the 
preserved structure of a medium-term plan is offered 
by Pakistan after 1965, the year of the war and the 
postponement of the consortium meeting. While 
actual expenditure in the first year of the third 
five-year plan (1965/66) fell considerably short of 
the original target, the mobilization of additional 
resources enabled the planners virtualiy to regain the 
prescribed level of expenditure in 1966/67. The plan 
framework was preserved, but it was necessary to 
revise the annual phasing! of outlay and investment. 
The focus on a rearranged set of priorities was 
sharpened. 


In situations where the required adjustments far 
exceeded what was manageabie within the plan frame- 
work, however, long- or medium-term planning has 
tended to be delegated to the second place. Instead 
of complementing long- or medium-term planning, 
annual planning became a substitute for it. Some- 
thing of this sort must have taken place in mainland 
China when the Great Leap Forward of the second 
five-year plan (originally 1958-1962) faced premature 
failure in the midst of natural calamities. The years 
from 1961 to 1965 had no valid five-year plans and 
were regarded as a period of economic adjustment. 
It was only in 1966, when the economy was considered 
to have returned to the growth path running from 
the first five-year plan period, that the third five-year 
plan (1966-1970) was put into effect. The fact that 
the targets and outline of the new plan have not been 
made public may point to the predominance of annual 
planning in mainland China, where the general 
situation seems to continue rather fluid. 


In India, it was decided that the draft fourth 
five-year plan which was originally scheduled to take 
effect from April 1966, would have to be replaced 
by a new fourth plan for the five-year period begin- 
ning 1 April 1969. The choice of the fiscal year 
1969/70 as the first year of the new fourth plan is 
officially justified on the grounds that the targets 
originally set for 1965/66, the final year of the third 
plan, would be realized only in 1968/69. While the 
annual plans for 1966/67 and 1967/68 were officially 
presented as having been “formulated within the 
over-all framework of the policies and programmes 
set down in the Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan,”!* 
this cannot be maintained of the annual plan for 
1968/69. For the time being, at least, policies with 
a short time horizon have taken the place of develop- 
ment planning which in the past was typically based 
on a long-term perspective. 


It is too early to judge which of such develop- 
ments express unavoidable measures of temporary 
adjustment to unforeseen changes in the resource 


18 Government of India, Planning Commission, Annual Plan 
1967/68, p. 1. 


situation and which reflect basic changes in economic 
policy and in the attitude to planning. Accepting, 
however, that the paramount need of economic policy 
for the last two years was to counteract shortages 
of basic foods and to check price rises, the particular 
way in which the Indian economy was to be adjusted 
to the resource shrinkage remained a matter of 
controversy and constituted a challenge to the tradi- 
tion of Indian growthmanship. It was investment 
that carried the main burden of adjustment to the 
reduction of resources; within government expendi- 
ture, items of the consumption category increased 
and caused public investment outlays to be cut further. 
The classicial mechanism of adjustment through slump 
and recession was thus brought to bear upon the 
Indian economy. 


For over a year there has been much talk of an 
Indian recession. During its first phase, it was a 
recession of a peculiar kind, complicated by the 
simultaneous acute tendency for prices to rise. The 
recession can be attributed partly to shortages in the 
supply of agricultural raw materials and partly to 
slack demand. Demand was inadequate in the first 
place because higher food prices left the urban 
population with little to spend on consumer goods, 
but as time went on the inadequacy became in- 
creasingly due to cuts. in government investment 
expenditure which constitutes about two-thirds of 
total national investment. This policy-induced effect 
of a fall in government-financed investment, both 
public and private, has undoubtedly been a major 
cause of the industrial slump, especially in the capital 
goods industries where the recession is particularly 
obstinate. 


A lack of firm knowledge about functional re- 
lationships between key economic variables prevents 
the policy-makers in developing countries from making 
effective use of available policy instruments. Had the 
effects of incremental investment in urban areas on 
food demand been known in greater detail, different 
nuances might have been introduced into policy. It 
is, of course, possible to argue that investment 
expenditure had to be curbed in order to check price 
rises which threatened to assume large proportions. 
But it is important to keep in mind the nature of 
the problem. The rise in the general price level was 
caused by shortages on the supply side, maiuly in the 
food sector. The expansion of money supply was a 
result of the price movements. The cut in investment 
expenditure could not contribute to increasing the 
food supply, but merely restrained incomes. While 
the prices of agricultural products have risen to a 
great extent, the prices of manufactured goods have 
remained fairly stable during the last two years, 
despite the upward pressures arising from devaluation. 
In the current fiscal year, however, the price situation 
has shown divergent trends: while the prices of 
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foodgrains and food articles rose during about half 
a year until mid-October 1967 and declined thereafter, 
there was remarkable stability in the prices of finished 
manufactured goods and a continuing decline in the 
prices of industrial raw materials. When in the 
middle of the current fiscal year the general price 
level started to fall towards the previous year’s level 
and there was yet no sign of recovery in effective 
demand, the Indian economy found itself faced with 
a recession in the sense that both quantities and 
prices of industrial outputs tended to decline. Given 
high levels of efficiency and sophistication such as 
were reached in Indian planning and control techni- 
ques, the question arises whether a recession of such 
depth cannot be avoided by an active public policy? 
It is at least arguable that selective measures coupled 
with more effective price control could have allowed 
the level of effective demand to be manipulated 
without aggravating the general price situation, which 
was characterized by sectoral price movements. 


The continuation of the policy of investment 
restraint into the year 1967/68, beyond the first phase 
of recession, was expected to lead to a progressive 
decline in the rate of domestic savings. While 
national income was expected to grow by 20 per cent 
at current prices, the public outlay was planned at 
the same level as the estimated actuals of 1966/67. 
With the anticipated decline of the rate of investment 
to a little over 10 per cent, and with some increase 
in the net inflow of external assistance, the rate of 
domestic savings was to slump to 6.4 per cent from 
over 10 per cent in 1965/66 and 8 per cent in 
1966/67." As it turned out, the level of real per 
capila income in India appears to have regained in 
1967/68 the level of the beginning of the third plan 
period, when the marginal rate of saving stood in 
the neighbourhood of 15-17 per cent. The prevailing 
attitude towards development planning may be re- 
flected in the acceptance of an average rate of savings 
as low as 6.4 per cent, implying a negative marginal 
rate, as a matter of policy in an official plan document. 
The annual plan 1967/68 commented that this “trend 
is inconsistent with the accepted long-term goal of 
self-reliance at an adequate rate of growth. For this 
goal would require a saving rate of close to 20 per 
‘cent of national income.”!” 


1Y¥Government of India, Planning Commission, Annual Plan 
1967/68, ». 16. Some part of the decline in the savings ratio 
merely reflects the effect on import prices of the devaluation of the 
rupce by just over 36 per cent, in June 1966. To assess this effect 
in isolation, one may assume that the balance of trade deteriorates 
by the full amount of the increased cost of imports and that GNP 
and its constituents remain constant: only expenditure will increase. 
The pure effect of the revaluation of physically unchanged imports 
on the savings ratio can then be shown to equal: (proportional 
increase in import prices = 59 per cent) & (pre-devaluation ratio 
of imports to GNP) > (pre-devaluation ratio of imports for con- 
sumption demand to total imports). The last term is difficult to 
evaluate. But approximately realistic values make it seem unlikely 
that the pure effect of the revaluation of import prices on the 
Indian savings ratio exceeded one percentage point. 


India’s basic development strategy since the 
second plan has been on the so-called Mahalanobis 
model of heavy industrialization. During the initial 
period, while the domestic industrial base was being 
built up, consumption levels or, at least, the rate of 
erowth of consumption had to be kept relatively low. 
This strategy therefore entailed a very high marginal 
rate of savings, or else massive inflows of foreign aid. 
During the second plan and in the early years of 
the third plan these conditions were fulfilled, and 
India’s growth achieveinent was really impressive. 
There were good reasons for the belief of the Indian 
planners that the Indian model of development would 
go down in history as the outstanding example of 
a reconciliation between the three objectives of a 
high economic growth rate, increasing social justice 
and democratic freedom. This concept of planning 
was matched by the appropriate orientation of 
economic policy. 


There is no denying the exceptional circumstances 
in which the Indian economy found itself after two 
consecutive years of severe droughts. The course of 
policy and its acceptance of low savings may have 
been a transitory feature in the adjustment process. 
The fact remains, however, that a plan holiday of 
three years was imposed; in the face of mounting 
criticism the Planning Commission was reorganized, 
and practically a new commission of changed status 
started its work on 1 September 1967. At that time 
almost half of this crucial year was past, when the 
ensuing agricultural recoVery might have provided 
the basis for important policy decisions with long-term 
implications. It may well be that the Planning 
Commission simply came to the scene too late to win 
the battle with time. When finally the new Planning 
Commission proposed one important policy measure 
to mobilize resources for development through agri- 
cultural income taxation, it seemed that the political 
and constitutional constraints effectively sealed the 
fate for the time being of the role of the concept 
of forced savings. 


There are thus in India today indications that 
the country ‘may be facing a major decision on the 
basic approach to economic development strategy. 
The pattern and direction of development of the 
Indian economy and the character as well as the pace 
of its growth are very much at issue. Economic 
policy which is formulated in India at a high level 
of sophistication and experience is the major instru- 
ment for implementing such decisions, and policy 
will in turn be ‘determined by the general approach 
which is adopted. In view of the importance of the 
issue for contemporary discussions of economic policy, 
chapter I of part two discusses development in India 
at some length. The main issues are summarized 
below. 
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The distribution of income during the past two 
years seems to have favoured the agricultural sector. 
This observation is not confined to India, but also 
applicable to other countries, for example, Ceylon 
where price incentives have been used as the main 
stimulus for increased agricultural production. In 
these cases, the important question for development 
policy is inevitably how the surpluses created in the 
rural sector can be tapped for general development. 
In India, for example, the flow of resources to the 
industrial sector in the past five-year plan periods 
was one of the means of achieving a relatively high 
marginal rate of savings through taxation. It is 
admittedly difficult to raise tax revenue from agricul- 
ture in general. But unless the agricultural society 
is adapted to mop up the increase in output consequent 
upon a diversion of resources, the marginal rate of 
savings is bound to fall. 


The rural orientation of economic policy together 
with liberalization seems to have given certain classes 
of consumers powers of decision over the balance 
between the claims of future and present consumption 
which in the past were strictly restricted by the 
planning priorities. Investment means a sacrifice of 
present consumption in favour of future consumption 
and the adjustment of these claims is a major 
condition and a major function of comprehensive 
development planning such+as India pioneered among 
developing countries. The Indian system of planning 
and its techniques of central direction were deliberate- 
ly chosen as offering the best hope for the development 
of the economy and the pursuit of specific social 
objectives. It is indeed difficult to see what other 
methods are available. Considering the institutional 
constraints in which planners work, in India as 
elsewhere, it is not surprising that the progress of 
the planned economy and the policy of strenuous 
development should attract criticism when disappoint- 
ments occur periodically. But not all of this criticism 
seems well founded in the facts of actual achievement 
and in a convincing analysis of the fundamental 
problems of the economy. The present trend of 
policy in India is not on the face of it favourable 
to investment on the basis of a long view of the 
economy. The prevailing attitude is typified by the 
abolition of land revenue in some states and the 
refusal to consider agricultural income taxes. Social 
time preference is now interpreted as arguing for 
more present consumption and there is less evidence 
of strenuous effort to match capital formation with 
savings. 


The line of development policies of earlier years 
aimed at the maximum mobilization and _ utilization 
of available resources at the risk of causing some 
strains here and there. It was a developing country’s 
version of what Professor Alvin Hansen has called 
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“high-pressure economy”. <A social rate of discount 
which was lower than the private one was applied to 
raise the rate of savings to the maximum compatible 
with social stability. Instead of waiting for the 
availability of financial resources, it was a policy of 
creating savings through investment planning that 
guided the process of resource mobilization. The 
prevailing policy atmosphere may, in contrast, point 
to a transition to “low-pressure” policy. The pattern 
and size of future production may, then, be determined 
for a long period by market preferences for con- 
sumption; there may be less strains in the utilization 
of resources, but the target rate of economic growth 
will also be lower. 


The preoccupation with agriculture, after the 
agricultural failures of the last two years, in the 
prevailing atmosphere of economic concern with a 
short time horizon may logically lead to a reduction 
of public sector investment in industry as a permanent 
feature of economic policy. The policy line in the 
most recent Indian budget proposals suggests that the 
Central Government’s claim on resources and power 
to direct resources will almost certainly have to be 
restrained by comparison with the past five-year plans. 
The pattern of industrial investment may be governed 
by the present market demand, instead of being 
directed by planned priorities. 


This leads back to the basic question of de- 
velopment planning. In developing countries whose 
economic structure in the past was not capable of 
generating the momentum of continuous growth from 
within, planning has generally been assigned the 
function of, first, shaping the resource use in such 
a way that the maximum growth potential can be 
realized and, second, effecting the structural changes 
which ensure that this maximum growth is also 
compatible with social objectives of stability and 
justice. The implementation of plans presupposes 
guidance and intervention by the public sector in the 
process of the mobilization and use of resources. A 
final judgement of the status of this planning approach 
in India must await the new fourth plan, but at the 
present juncture an analysis of the many tendencies 
referred to above suggests that there is a strong 
movement to retreat from these basic ideas of plan- 
ning. What remains in question will be whether a 
sufficiently rapid rate of economic growth commen- 
surate with popular aspirations can be achieved 
without long-term and bold planning of the sort that 
India exemplified in the past. If growth is feasible, 
will the emerging structural adaptation be adequate 
to ensure the required momentum of growth and will 
it avoid a conflict with social postulates of justice? 
These are challenging questions that must be squarely 
faced by all countries which are committed to the 
cause of accelerated economic growth. 
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Chapter | 


FACTORS IN THE ASIAN EXPORT PERFORMANCE: THE COMPOSITION 
OF EXPORTS AND THE PATTERN OF DEMAND 


Taking all developing ECAFE countries together, 
exports showed a slightly lower rate of growth in 
the period 1959/1960 to 1965/1966 than between 
1953/1954 and 1959/1960. This deceleration occur- 
red in a world climate of expanding exports, and it 
contrasts with a marked acceleration in the rate of 
export growth of all developing countries combined. 
Since the growth of imports in ECAFE countries 
accelerated at the same time, the consolidated trade 
deficit increased throughout the first half of this 
decade. 


The average rate of export growth of the ECAFE 
region conceals wide variations in the export be- 
haviour of individual countries. The present chapter 
examines variations in international demand for 
different categories of exports as one major factor 
in the determination of this variety of export ex- 
perience. This gives some insight into the extent 
that actual trade performance was determined by 
factors other than the evolution of demand for 
established Asian export products. 


Production for export is production for foreign 
demand, but export demand for an individual country 
is determined as much by the position of its com- 
petitors as by variations in world demand for the 
things it can make. Although it is relatively easier 
to capture market shares in an expanding market, 
developing countries have gained market shares in 
commodities which form a declining proportion of 
world trade, at the expense of developed countries 
or of other developing countries. It is thus clear 
that national exports or indeed the exports of the 
developing world do not only grow in proportion to 
increases in world demand for the commodities which 
a country is already exporting. The cost of floating 
up on the waves of world demand is, however. 
normally less than that of developing new exports. 
Even though the process of economic development 
allows much variation of phasing, some sequences are 
better than others for individual countries. Means 
must precede uses, and the lower the cost of obtaining 
the means the better. In general, therefore, develop- 
ment is easiest if variations in international demand 
do not force on an economy in the early stages of 
its development the additional task of developing new 
products so as to maintain its foreign exchange income 
in step with the growing requirements. 


Continuous adaptation to the continuously chang- 
ing pattern of world import demand is, roughly 
speaking, one of two ways to maintain or raise exports 
relative to worid exports. A positive foreign trade 
policy must take account of the continuous aspect 
of this change. As world demand for a commodity 
expands, the producing countries suddenly boom. 
When demand ceases to expand, producing countries 
frequently continue to expand production in an effort 
to increase or stabilize export proceeds. In so doing, 
developing countries subject themselves to a parti- 
cularly harsh process of competitive selection. 


While an expansion of demand for existing lines 
of export goods. or for established lines of products, 
offers the most favourable setting for a country in 
the earlier stages of economic development, whether 
a country takes advantage of it for maintaining its 
share in the market—and thus for raising its exports 
and increasing its share in world exports—is a matter 
of competitive position. This is a question of the 
availability and mobility of resources and, partly, of 
foresight, and to that extent peculiarly difficult for 
many primary products. In part it is also a question 
of the policies of the buying country which may 
discriminate for instance in the framework of a 
common market, against certain developing producers. 


The ‘competitive position’ as measured by the 
gain or loss in a country’s share in a commodity 
market or a commodity class, is thus an amalgam 
of many factors not all of them under the economy’s 
own control. 


Individual developing countries can hardly in- 
fluence demand patterns in the world. This chapter 
will therefore emphasize the ways in which developing 
countries have reacted to given changes in world 
demand patterns. 


Inasmuch as economies can, by competing with 
otheis, capture shares in stagnant or declining classes 
of commodity demand, the emphasis on changes in 
world demand presents only a partial interpretation 
of the behaviour of developing countries. This 
analysis is nevertheless relevant to certain kinds of 
policy and policy institutions. The collection and 
dissemination of information, price policy with 
occasional reinforcements of price incentives, and the 
adaptation of the industrialization programmes are 
some obvious instances. 
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The composition, and changes in the composition, 
of the exports of developing ECAFE countries will 
first be compared with trends in world demand. ‘This 
provides the background for a consideration of the 
structural and the competitive components in the 
observed changes in the exports of developing Asian 
countries. 


Trends and composition of the exports 


The total value of the exports of the developing 
ECAFE countries increased between 1959/1960 and 
1965/1966 at an annual rate of 3.9 per cent, slightly 
less than the 4.2 per cent between 1953/1954 and 
1959/1960. This unfavourable trend stood in sharp 
contrast with a marked acceleration in the growth 
of exports of all developing countries together as well 
as of world exports. Exports from all developing 
countries together rose from 26.6 billion dollars in 
1959/1960 to 37.6 billion dollars in 1965/1966, an 
annual rate of increase of 5.1 per cent which improves 
considerably on the 3.1 per cent per year between 
1953/1954 and 1959/1960. Because world exports 
grew at an even faster rate, the share of developing 
countries in world trade declined from 27 per cent 
in 1953/1954 to 22 per cent in 1959/1960 and again 
to 19 per cent in 1965/1966. The decline of the 
share is observed in manufactured as well as primary 
commodity exports.! Imports grew at an accelerated 
pace ‘1 the first half of the 1960’s. Consequently, 
the trade deficit for the developing ECAFE countries 
as a whole increased from $1,839 million in 1960 to 
$3,408 million in 1966. The accelerating rate of 
imports as development proceeds necessitates an 
acceleration of exports since countries cannot depend 
with certainty on capital infiows to finance the trade 


deficit. 


The rate of growth of exports from the developing 
ECAFE region as a whole conceals wide variations 
in individual performances, from 41.8 per cent for 
the Republic of Korea to —16.1 per cent for the 
‘Republic of Viet-Nam (table I-1). 


Differences in the rates of growth of commodity 
exports were broadly associated with differences in 
the degree of concentration in the commodity com- 
position of exports, and with the extent of change 
in the commodity composition over time (tables ]-2 


1 The share of developing countries in total world trade in manu- 
factures declined from 5.3 per cent in 1953/1954 to 4 per cent in 
1965/1966, while that in primary commodities decreased from 54 
per cent in 1953/1954 to 42 per cent in 1965/1966. 


Part One. Policies and Planning for Exports 


As the ability to adapt to changes in world 
demand is influenced by the degree of a country’s 
export diversification, the export concentration of 
ECAFE countries will be examined. Finally, the 
changes in world demand for individual commodities 
will be considered. The identification of factors 
responsible for such changes assists in adapting the 
structure of output for exportation. 


of the developing ECAFE countries 


and 1-3).7 If the degree of commodity concentration 
is measured by the share of a country’s five main 
export commodities in the value of its total exports, 
the Asian countries whose exports grew relatively 
rapidly are found on average to have a significantly 
lower degree of commodity concentration than the 
countries whose exports grew slowly. This negative 
association of the rate of growth of exports with 
the commodity concentration of exports holds quite 
irrespective of whether concentration is measured at 
the beginning or the end of the quinquennium to 
1965/1966. It seems that countries with diversified 
exports are better able to adapt to changes in world 
demand. patterns than countries whose exports are 
more narrowly concentrated. This is plausible if 
only because there is in the more diversified countries 
a larger number of established export products to 
choose from. It further appears that where exports 
erew rapidly, the commodity composition underwent 
a marked change between 1960 and 1965. This 
association between rates of growth and change in 
commodity composition is particularly striking in the 
countries which experienced dramatic increases in 
exports. Others which did badly in exports retained 
over the period an almost unchanged composition of 
exports. This again points to the importance of 
flexibility in the composition of exports: success was 
associated with change and both were associated with 
a relatively high degree of initial diversification. 
Success and failure in export performance cannot be 
clearly related to the weight of primary commodities 
in a country’s total exports. There are primary 
commodities for which demand continued to expand. 
Successful export growth on a basis of primary 
commodities has not been uncommon. With regard 


2 The tables show for each country the five major commodities 
exported in the initial year and the terminal year, the percentage 
share of each commodity in total exports and the rate of growth of 
the commodities exports over the period. Where the analysis could 
not be undertaken for 1966, the year 1965 was chosen as the terminal 
year. The order of countries in these tables accordingly differs 
slightly from that in table 1-1. Also, for some countries with a 
heavy concentration of commodities, only three or even fewer com- 
modities are shown. 
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Chapter I. Factors in the Asian Export Performance 


to the role of primary commodities in the progress 
of exports it is probably again the degree of 
diversification, the adaptability of production and the 
advance of processing which are the important deter- 
minants. The analysis allows no conclusion either 
way about the effect of varying proportions of primary 
exports on the rates of growth of total exports. This, 
of course, qualifies in no way the desirability of 
The fostering of in- 
dustry is a normal concomitant of development, and 


promoting industrial exports. 


in the great majority of developing Asian countries 
it is also an essential part of any conceivable 
The expansion of manu- 
factures into exports not only increases the range of 
exports and thus promises to help the balance of 
payments but it also widens the scope for industrial 


development programme. 


growth by enlarging the market of both manufacturers 
and farmers and by imposing good standards of 
production. Asian experience of growth led by 
manufactured exports is confined to a few instances. 
In most countries, exporting of manufactures has 
usually been considered a merit rather than a primary 
purpose of production. This therefore distinguishes 
primary production from manufacturing and restricts 
the value of the evidence that can be drawn from 


Asian past experience. 


Table I-1. Developing ECAFE countries: rate of 
growth of export values, 1960-1966 


Country Rate of growth 
(per cent per annum) 
A B 
Group I 
Lei Korea, uRep., Ofw en sia . « ath 41.8 40.1 
Pewnemina (Fava): rb we te 235.5 21.8 
Si PONS ROM Ge. is ely srs) soe 2 12.3 11.5 
rR aN WHT ET: Wee a ee eee 9.2 9.3 
Seueleah ete Weal cdl ads aoe 9.0 7.6 
Grerbilippitts co se ee 8.7 6.9 
75Sabah* (East Malaysia)) . . .. « 8.1 8.2 
Soar wakistin: Pe secs iki ae ss 7.6 7.3 
OPE Cameauiaem Flees =) 5 w.+ 6.4 -0.7" 
TO Atghantstan yc" of Os adao isu te 6.4 5.8 
Group Il 
1) Baus wails select «tes als 4.4 yet 
By oli iter cnpe, aq iC eee 4.3 She) 
So eNVeSE MMinlaVSIatgNi SE 3) ot se ae a 24 1 
GeeCeyloiees ee eee. ck ke 0.7 -1.3 
5. Sarawak (East Malaysia) . .°.°. -0.2 -1.0 
GP POMIPANORO crs ee ew 0.7 -0.5 
isa DULTIA Seolete cha aici se Naveen seues 3 -1.8 -2.6 
Gin Liat yin pa) ei (dalam ectnen a raed -2.7 -1.9 
Ses Indonesia) seen. <. < sk ose 2.9 -3.5 
10 Viet-Nam, Repiof 4% « « . Wns -16.1 -16.0° 


Sources and notes: Basic data of current export values in US dollars 
were taken from United Nations sources. 
Regression of annual values on time. The 
equation was y=a(1+ 8)* where y= 
exporte and x = calendar years, 1960 = 1 etc. 
B: Compound rates of growth between 1960 and 
1966. 
® Cambodia’s exports showed a consistent increase 
during 1960-1965, but dropped sharply in 
1966. 
© 1960-1965. 


Rate of growth A: 


Table J-2. Changes in the composition of commodity exports, 1960-1966 


Group I: 


Major commodities exported in 1960 


Rate of 
growth 
of 
Share of exports 
com- 1960-1965 
SITC Commodity Value erotics 1960-1966 
exports (per 
(per cent 
cent) com- 
pound 
interest) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Countries with rapid rates of growth of exports 


Major commodities exported in 1965 or 1966 


Rep. of Korea (1960-1966) (thousand US$) 


283.9(2) Tungsten ore and concentrates 4,701 14.3 12.5 


0.42 Riteweesereeiar 6. s Sie O51 03 ti 10.5 
281.3 Iron ore and concentrates . 2,463 i 16.3 
652 Cotton fabrics, woven... 2,443 7.4 26.7 


031.1 Fish, fresh, chilled and frozen 1,560 4.8 33.0 
Total, five major commodities 14,930 45.5 


VOPR CX DONS ae. fei ‘os: isc) <1 32,827 100.0 40.3 


Rate of 
growth 
Share of of 
com- exports 
modity 1960-1965 
SITC Commodity Value pone 1960-1966 
(per (per 
cent) cent 
com- 
pound 
interest) 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
841 Clothing except fur clothing 33,386 13:3. 133.7" 
631.2 Ply woodmayyrrtn. «nt... 18,132 Je 208.6 
899.9(5) Wigs, false beards... .. 12,022 4.8 co" 
261.3 Raw silk (not thrown) . . . 11,632 4.6 51.0 
054 WemetablesSes 2.6% 805. 9,900 4.0 40.2 


Total, five major commodities 85,072 33.9 40.3 
Total) exportsa., coc ss 5. 0 250,334 100.0 40.3 


China (Taiwan) (1960-1965) (thousand US$) 


061.2 Refined sugar ..... . 66,872 40.8 *-2.8 
051+-053 Fruit, fresh and prepared . . 15,268 9.3 37.4 
651 Gotten fabrics 0 Sb ke « - 12,719 7.8 8.8 


074.1 Li wo a er a 6,061 Sef, 7.8 


051+-053 Fruit, fresh and prepared . . 74,728 16.6 37.4 


061.2 Refined sugar-"5 . ..... 57,872 12.9 2.8 
042.1 Rice, in the husk or husked . 41,092 9.1 52.1 
631.2 Pivwoodterrcac wks skits. 26,400 5.9 61.5 
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Table I-2 (cont'd) 


Major commodities exported in 1960 Major commodities exported in 1965 or 1966 
Raie of Rate of 
growth growth 
of of 
Share of exports p Share of exports 
com- 1900-1965 com- 1960-1965 
SITC Commodity Value nods 1960-1 966 SITC Commodity Value Z oy 1960-1 966 
exports (per exports (per 
(per cent (per cent 
cent) com- cent) com- 
pound pound 
interest) interest) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) G6) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
054 Vegetables, fresh or simply - 
651 Textile yarn and thread . . 5,394 3 30.4 preserved! bis 2) cw tes 21,642 4.8 76.6 
Total, five major commodities 106,314 64.9 _ Total, five major commodities 221,734 49.3 —_— 
Total exports. iv cect asl «ait 164,065 100.0 22.5 Total iexportsics Be. awe acca 449,675 100.0 22.3 
Hong Kong (1960-1966) (thousand US$) 
841 Clothing except fur clothing. 179,160 26.0 12.4 841 Clothing except fur clothing. 360,369 Diep 12.4 
652.1 Cotton fabrics, grey . . . . 37,894 5.5 9.2 894 Perambulators ..... . 83,076 6.3 26.5 
651 Textile yarn and thread . . 22,130 3.2 0.3 652.1 Cotton fabrics, grey . . . . 64,256 4.9 9.2 
697-698 Household equipment of base 667 Pearls, precious stones and 
metal, and manufactures 22,342 3.2 2.4 semi-precious stones . . 55,864 4.2 34.6 
851 POOtW Cat Bis ian os ain ue 20,468 3.0 8.3 724 Telecommunication apparatus 44,529 3.4 52.0 
Total, five major commodities 281,994 40.9 — Total, five major commodities 608,094 46.0 — 
TL Otal eX DOES aims, eulare Fibas 689,099 =: 100.0 11.5 Totab exports; yrs) von iaeeet vs 1,323,544 100.0 11.5 


Tran (1960-1964) (million US$) 


331 Petroleum crude and partly 331 Petroleum, crude and_ partly 
Wehnede em. pan cuit 4s 426.44 52.3 18.9 refines aides ee ce 852.05 68.0 18.9 
352 Petroleum products . . . . 276.20 33.9 2.4 332 Petroleum products . . . . 251.04 20.0 2.4 
263 Cotton’ 2...” so See WES2859 3.5 5.1 263 Cottont.’ ~ 2h. sseeems 34.89 2.8 5.1 
657 Floor coverings, tapestries etc. 26.29 3.2 5.0 657 Floor coverings, tapestries, etc. 32.01 2.6 5.0 
Total, four major commodities 757.52 92.9 — Total, four major commodities 1,169.99 93.4 — 
Total exports’ 2 <0%, « ot + £8150. 9100.0 Mie Total exports: 2.40 6 = 1.253.52 100.0 11.4 


Cambodia (1960-1965) (thousand US$) 


231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 042.2 Rice, glazed or polished . . 50,399 47.8 21.2 
like gums... . . . 27,940 13.6 47 eS Natural rubber and rubber- ; 

042.2 Rice, glazed or polished . . 19,279 30.1 212 hike: Sais) seal eas SouCot 33.3 47 
044 Maize, unmilled . 2... 8,275 12.9 -9.3 O44 “Maize, unmilled . 2... 5,088 4.8 ~9,.3 
Total, three major ae he i a Total, three major Sn ee 
commodities . .... 55,494 86.6 — COMMIOTIUGCS; ou ash 90,581 85.9 _— 

Total exports#s. . 7. Ps. 64019 #100:0 10.5 Total. exportsits,: sexe ene 105,424 = 100.0 10.5 


Thailand (1960-1965) (million US$) 


231 Crude rubber, etc... ... 122.24 30.6 4.7 042 Rice. 7. ANAS |. Bie 208.40 34.2 11.3 
042 Ricerca SMrwdiwee LZU48 30.5 11.3 231 Crude"rubber, etc... Ge 96.11 15.8 -+.7 
26+ Jute, including cuttings and 
044 Maize, unmilled . .... 26.10 6.5 12.3 AY AStCoe cee Phe) tela iols 53.00 8.7 Eye) 
283.6 Tin ore and concentrates . . 25.43 6.4 yell 044 Maize, unmilled ... . . 46.57 ves 12.3 
243.3 Lumber, non-conifer. . . . 15.85 4.0 -11.8 283.6 Tin ore & concentrates . . . 36.87 6.1 cihi 
Total, five major commodities 311.40 78.0 — Total, five major commodities 440.95 T25) —_— 
Total exports; 3... sce J a SIDS. B10050 8.8 Votalexportsi) 8.50 ¢ be 6077759 “1000 8.8 
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Table I-2 (cont'd) 


SITC 


(1) 


061 
221.2 
242 


265.5 
631 


264 
656.1 


263.1 
653.4 
042.2 


212 
052 
053 


657 


262 
051 


Major commodities exported in 1960 Major commodities exported in 1965 or 1966 


Rate of Rate of 
growth growth 
of of 
Share of exports Share of exports 
com- 1960-1965 com- 1960-1965 
Commodity Value al 1960-1966 Sure Commodity value jn ee 1960-1966 
exports (per exports (per 
(per cent (per cent 
cent) com- cent) com- 
pound pound 
interest) interest) 
(2) (3) (4) G) (6) (7) (8) (9) (19) 
East Malaysia: Sabah (1960-1966) (thousand US$) 
Sawlogs and veneer logs, 242.3 Sawlogs and veneer logs, non- 

non-conifer ..... 28,153 38.7 20.2 EGUMGEN (ests axe et 84,742 72.4 20.2 
Natural rubber and rubber- 231.1 Natural rubber and _ rubber- 

ARE TUNIS i wt ccs 16,182 22.2 7.1 liketgums« sh ¢. 235 a hs 10,418 8.9 7.1 
OOK i aes st ka tS 13,146 18.1 -19.1 122.2 GivaretiesMiias ow oa ws @ 4,761 4.1 11.0 
GiZArettosmes Ms as Sad 2,551 35 11.0 221.1 Gopra BaWeke as ss ms 3,690 3.2 -19.1 
Total, four major commodities 60,032 82.5 _ Total, four major commodities 103,611 88.6 —_ 
BOLAL CMPRIEIST a) ee) ase)“ se 72,730 100.0 8.2 otal exports, 5%. 2), «,_seure 117,052 100.0 8.2 

Philippines (1960-1965) (million US$) 
Sugar and honey ..... 143.4 25.7 1.7 221.2 CONT a MeRbtop <) «| ere) fs is 169.49 21.3 4.1 
Goprigemtemer. 5 oss 138.64 24.8 5 A 061 Sugar and honey ..... 156.19 19.7 i War, 
Wood, rough or roughly 242 Wood, rough or roughly 

Since. ital oa wie 91.60 16.4 9.9 Squaredyes feted. izihs 147.00 18.5 9.9 
Abaca, manufactured . . . 41.77 iis} 9.1 442.3 Coconut (coprajrail- ie 2 666.97 8.4 33.7 
Veneers, plywood boards etc. 22.01 3.9 4.4 283.1 Sopper ores and concentrates 39.82 5.0 16.8 
Total, five major commodities 437.50 78.3 — Total, five major commodities 579.43 72.9 —_— 
Totlexporte sa fice ae 558.90 100.0 7.4 ROtdl expOrtss Mees, es 794.18 100.0 7.4 

Pakistan (1961-1965) (million US$) 
tet a. Yauch Koko. sta) 188.0 47.0 -l4 264 [Lien emaree cohen wee NaS 177.9 33.7 -1.4 
Bags and sacks of textile 263.1 Raw cotton, other than linters 64.5 12:2 31.2 

Mategtals; Wis die) oy Sy 46.3 11.6 2.0 656.1 Bags and sacks of textile 
Raw cotton, other than uinters 21.8 5.4 31.2 materials cays was sibs 50.0 95 2.0 
Witte fabrics? fa. 6 «, « 25.5 6.4 10.2 653.4 TOC LAORICS) § ay teh ta ay cede) (3 37.6 Fol 10.2 
Rice, glazed or polished . . 20.0 5.0 5.6 652 Cottontfabricst ..au../ 5 ket 28.6 5.4 35.8 
Total, ve major commodities 301.6 75.4 — Total, five major commodities 358.6 67.9 = 
OtaluexpOrts) a, «ciel cee seen 400.0 100.0 7.2 Total exports. pda sects 528.2 100.0 vez 

Afghanistan (1960-1965) (million US$) 
Fur skins, undressed . . . . = 14.02 28.1 2.9 052 Dried: £cQina «tere cee i 
Diged fruits en 053 Fruit prepared and f PGi ese Lek 
Freie prepared and 754” 15.1 18.8 ES nat 2" J 

preserved” 2. 4 ss 212 Fur skins, undressed . . . 16.20 eae 2.9 
Carpets, etc. of wool and fine 263 COUOn WT teats st as 11.13 15.9 18.2 

a 7.20 4 a 657 Carpets, etc. of wool and fine 
Wool and other animal hair . 7.02 14.1 Zan Wal ERS: otis Oc vod six. all's 8.94 12.8 4.4 
Rreshifruitee sc.) <.<i,.< O25 10.5 3.2 051 reshtsiiter ss seks ses 6.13 8.8 3.2 
Total, five major commodities 41.01 82.2 — Total, five major cummodities 60.27 86.2 — 
otal, exports. <2. «. . 49.89 100.0 7.0 Totalvexportsae we iss 5+. 69.95 100.0 7.0 


Source: Calculated by ECAFE secretariat from United Nations and national sources. 


* 1962-1966. » Including edible nuts (SITC 051-07). 
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Table 1-3. Changes in the composition of commodity exports, 1960-1966 
Group II: Countries with low or negative rates of growth of exports 
Major commodities exported in 1960 Major commodities exported in 1965 or 1966 
Rate of Rate of 
growth growth 
Share of of Share of of 
com- exports com- exports 
modity 1960-1965 modity 1960-1965 
SITC Commodity Value ple 1960-1966 SITC Commodity Value ae 1960-1966 
(per (per (per (per 
cent) cent cent) cent 
com com- 
pound pound 
interest) interest) 
(1) @ (3) (4) G6) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
India (1960/1961-1965/1966) (million US$) 
Jute manufactures... .. 276.61 20.8 6.6 Jute manufactures... . . 381.46 ° 22.5 6.6 
074.1 cea | ee eae Fels 259.54 19.5 £15 074.1 Red ks RG? Bl ae. ns 241.16 14.3 -1.5 
652 Cotton fabrics . 1... 121.06 91 19 Seer ee eee pe ee ee 
281.3 Iron ore and _ concentrates 
611 Reather > Gevmiew sila se 3 cents 52.16 39 2.6 excl. pyrites ..... 88.41 So 19.8 
051 Fruit, fresh and nuts 45.13 3.4 6.4 081 Rodderstnes; 2.3 % :, 22 5 soe 4.5 19.0 
Total, five major commodities . . . . 754.50 56.7 -- Total, five major commodities . . . 919.48 54.4 = 
Lotal sexports” 5 Vs. «asck “ois! 2 leweee 1,328.08 100.0 5.0 Fotal vextportsy ce a) ee a eee ar eee 1,691.68 100.0 5.0 
Laos (1960-1965) (million US$) 
STAD POU pied ce or the ete 0.43 44.7 ver THesore se uberis 0.61 58.7 Vt 
Plants for use in medicine and Gums and-resins . .°. . . 0.11 10.6 17.0 
perfumery ...... 0.07 att 2.7 Plants for use in medicine and 
Wood and lumber 0.04 4.3 14.9 perfumery. ‘°°. So: 0.08 Vi 20 
Gums and resins . ... . 0.05 5.3 17.0 Wood and lumber 0.08 dee 14.9 
Total, four major commodities . . . . 0.58 61.7 — Total, four major commodities... . 0.88 84.7 —_— 
PL GEAl EX GORE: oo oP Pa Gs Aces Hee 0.94 100.0 2.0 LOE MeXpOrts se: cu 9 see gee ces nee 1.04 100.0 2.0 
West Malaysia (1960-1965) (million US$) 
231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- PEMA Natural rubber and rubber- 
Tike wirtttnis. loth ese yire 585.55 61.23 -5.2 Tikercguitrisy i euesu<iusuts 447.26 44.12 5.2 
687.1 Tin and alloys, unwrought . 165.28 L728) is 687.1 Tin and alloys, unwrought . 282.54 27.87 = 11.3 
281.3 Iron ores and concentrates 45.81 4.79 2.8 281.3 Iron ores and concentrates 52.70 5.20 2.8 
422.2 Palit Orley se se wa 19.79 2.07 11.8 422.2 Palugeoliirenn, = + nalts 3 34.61 3.41 11.8 
221.2 CODES ma. ciicm ois ersten ier te 11.26 1.18 -21.5 332 Petroleum products 13.91 1.37 40.2 
Total, five major commodities . . 827.69 86.55 — Total, five major commodities . . . . 831.02 81.97 —_ 
aT otal exports, ‘caalis merc iste ker a oasighhl te 956.37 100.00 1.2 Total-exparts, Pehle si css soe ie. toes 1,013.71 100.00 1.2 
Singapore (1960-1966) (million US$) 
231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 
Ike y@utis neces tees 465.24 40.96 -9.9 like gums). euyis, ome 248.59 20.38 -9.9 
332 Petroleum products 123.89 10.91 ci 332 Petroleum products . .. . 193.28 15.85 7.7 
075 SPICES] — eccw ce ep ae ee ee 38.14 3.36 -8.6 732 Road motor vehicles . . . . 42.41 3.48 8.2 
732 Road motor vehicles. . . . 26.42 2.33 8.2 075 Gpicess= "seme seen ine wees 1.82 -8.6 
Total, four major commodities . . . . 653.69 57.56 — Total, four major commodities . . . . 506.47 41.53 _— 
Total. exports? oe: tame: oo Lei ene tae 1,135.95 100.00 1.2 Total exports Saas ee, PZ1957 7a 100.00 2 


eed 
————ooooooaaaaoaoooeoeeaajq=ru 


_ 
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Table I-3 (cont'd) 
Major commodities exported in 1960 Major commodities exported in 1965 or 1966 
Rate of Rate of 
growth growth 
Share of of Share of of 
com- exports com- exports 
modity 1960-1965 modity 1960-1965 
SITC Commodity Value seth 1960-1 966 SITC Commodity Value pa: 1960-1 966 
(per (per (per (per 
cent) cent cent) cent 
com- com- 
pound pound 
interest) interest) 
(1) @) ay Tay ey (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Burma (1960-1965) (thousand US$)* 
042.2 Rice, not in the husk . . . 147,829 66.3 -1.1 042.2 Rice, not in the husk” . . . 139,706 62.2 -1.1 
2423 Sawlogs and veneer logs, non- 
conifer) 4 5. 2s te ze2eO 5.5 
081.3 Oil-seed cake and meal, etc. . 11,589 5.2 
054.2 Diigo Cryin a doesn lat cent! v6 8,628 3.9 
231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 
Hicer aula eit ctr hall te 5704 3.9 
Total, five major commodities . . . . 188,970 84.8 —_— 
PDatADreePOXtSTN cl. c RaMbel eles: ce dig Ge ie 222,971 100.0 0.2 LOtamexparte. gmrete tale etnt 2 «0. v4 224,742 100.0 0.2 
East Malaysia: Sarawak (1960-1966) (thousand US$) 
332 Petroleum products 42,766 26.81 —-0.5 332 Petroleum products < 41,391 27.33 0.5 
231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 242.3 Sawlogs, and veneer logs, 
likes SUMS. core valse ee ae 40,001 25.08 -15.0 non-conifer ..... 26,929 17.78 36.6 
243.3(1) Lumber, sawn length-wise, 231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 
etc., non-conifer. *. . . 10,020 6.28 -2.5 ike: gitins: 44. .uees x! 15,091 9.96 -15.0 
242.3 Sawlogs and veneer logs, non- 075.1 Pepper and pimiento. . . . 10,780 fpiva OW: 
conifer... .... 4,147 2.60 36.6 243.3(1) Lumber, sawn length-wise, 

TNE SR Pepper and pimiento. . . . 5,619 S52 it. etc., non-conifer 8,606 5.68 -2.5 
Total, five major commodities . . . . 102,553 64.29 — Total, five major commodities . . . . 102,797 67.87 — 
Atal sexPOrts: Vali. sc cgiek sites 159,524 100.00 -0.9 FUGEALI@RDOLUS) ee ais ste, 8: = 6. 151,450 100.00 -0.9 

Ceylon (1960-1966) (thousand US$) 

074.1 REV ty tb: Sian ee REE 230,093 61.7 -1.1 074.1 Li te Ry WP Rear 2. Neen a 215,541 61.2 -1.1 
231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 2a) Natural rubber and rubber- 

like ginns = 4a". s 79,458 21.3 -1.9 liketiguins ss. Vas) ioe Je 70,865 20.1 -1.9 
422.3 Caconutyvoul Fh. ic wy ea 16,748 4.5 p | 422.3 Goconytnoll sacs dioororta, 22,595 6.4 yl 
051.7 Edibiomnuts . «os os sina eked 4.1 -1.7 051.7 Edible; nuts’ . 0... 1. see 13,682 3.9 -1.7 
265 Vegetable fibres, except cotton 265 Vegetable fibres, except cotton 

ric Ite. ca. brates ceuttad © 11,118 3.0 5.3 and wyutereyarce. os) ss 8,025 2.3 5.3 
Total, five major commodities . . . . 352,540 94.6 —_ Total, five major commodities . . . . 330,708 93.9 = 
Roealitexports iaeaticits aitsite o> «igi 372,706 100.0 -0.9 PoatalexNOrts, vo. are Geum ont. We > aw aolooL TOO: -0.9 

Brunei (1960-1965) (thousand US$) 

331.1 Petroleum, crude ..... 78,430 94.3 45 Solel Petroleum, crude ..... 62,264 95.4 -4.5 
231.1 Natural rubber and_ rubber- J 4 232.1 Motor spirit etc. ..... 422 0.6 76.0 

like gums... 1,656 2.0 25.3 231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 
242 Wood, rough or roughly Atco me UIST. Sa hy ss 385 0.6 -25.3 

Squared! Leesl 278 0.3 -38.7 
678 Tubes, pipes and fittings of 

iron or steel . 279 0.3 -10.2 
Total, four major commodities . . . . 80,643 96.9 — Total, three major commodities 63,071 96.6 -— 
PR OTOUEOX OMSL ol wie alsin el cists. a Soatot. 100.0 -4.7 BROLGIEERDONIS’ 2 ETN Sou Ns 5 ay 65,258 100.0 -4.7 
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Table 1-3 (cont'd) 


Major commodities exported in 1960 


Major commodities exported in 1965 or 1966 
Pt Seer ee ee ee ee ee 


Rate of Rate of 
growth growth 
Share of of Share of of 
com- exports com- exports 
modity 1960-1965 modity 1960-1965 
SITC Commodity Value pntectes 1960-1 966 SITC Commodity Value parses 1960-1966 
(per (per (per (per 
cent) cent cent) cent 
com- com- 
pound pound 
interest) interest) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Indonesia (1960-1965) (million USS) 
231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 
like puinis.”c. cancun ¢ 377.89 44.9 —-11.0 likeisuips .os .0eas (cUO.s7 29.8 -11.0 
332 Petroleum products . . . . 134.39 16.0 -6.4 331 Crude petroleum .... . 175.22 24.8 15.2 
331 Crude petroleum ..... 86.41 10.3 eer 332 Petroleum products ... . 96.68 13.7 —6.4 
283.6 Tin ore and concentrates . . 50.55 6.0 5.6 283.6 Tin ore and concentrates . . 37.92 5.4 5.6 
121 Tobacco, unmanufactured . 28.49 3.4 -7.6 422.2 Palnioilpeane c cna fuvee 27.30 3.9 6.5 
221.2 Copra ree eee <4, lea 28.88 3.4 9.1 121 Tobacco, unmanufactured . 19.16 Dal 7.6 
Total, six major commodities . . . . 706.61 84.0 — Total, six major commodities . . . . 566.7 80.3 — 
TémlMexpors GENE, 5. +s » 841.09 F000 -3.4 TOtarvexporSe ce ten feet, So [se 706.48 100.0 -3.4 
Rep. of Viet-Nam (1960-1965) (million US$) 
231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 231.1 Natural rubber and rubber- 
Tikegg@uims 6 3 se ete? 56.10 -11.5 hike; guises. 706. ao peOue 73a) =1iS 
042 Rice” fh) 029 smcheae Ree wae ee 31.88 ree 074.1 Tea, (S42 ode 2.13 6.00 15.0 
001 Live animals (swine only) . 2.07 2.42 Rate 221.1 Groundnuts (peanuts) green 24 3.49 42.6 
Total, three major commodities . . .. 77.33 90.40 — Total, three major commodities . . . 29,38 82.80 —_ 
Total exportsin towersen tone. 2 2 os 2 OOF 100700) 168 Total exports Ge-eitews weieetos es on 1S 35.48 100.00 -16.1 
Source: Calculated by ECAFE secretariat from United Nations and national sources. > 


* Further commodity detail not available. 


> Including rice products. 


© No exports of these commodities in 1965, 


Growth and diversification of exports 


As was said earlier, countries with a higher 
degree of diversification of commodity exports are 
also those with a faster growth of exports. Adaptation 
to changing world demand conditions should be easier, 
the greater the variety of exports which a country 
produces. Considerations of probability point to that 
conclusion. 


To test this relation further, the level and trend 
of commodity concentration ratios have been related 
to the rates of growth of exports for thirteen countries 
of the region (table I-4). The coefficient of com- 
modity concentration varies between zero and 100 
per cent and attains the latter value where a country’s 
exports consist of only one commodity.* For com- 


3 The Gini coefficient has been used, following Hirschman, Massels 
and Michaely. (Albert O. Hirschman, National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade, Berkeley 1945; Michael Michaely, 
Concentration in International Trade, Amsterdam, North Holland 
Publishing Company, 1962: Massels, B. F., “Export Concentration 
and Fluctuations in Export Earnings”, American Economic Review, 
March 1964.) 


parison, table I-4 presents estimates for earlier years 
as published by other authors. The comparison is 
affected by the detail of the trade classification on 
which the computation is based. Since the coefficients 
for the years before 1965 had to be based on a less 


The coefficient of commodity concentration of a given covntry’s 
exports is thus defined as 


/ Xij 4 
Cis, = 100 /% tet ate 


wy Nea) 
Xijy = the value of country j’s exports of commodity i in year t; 
Xi, == value of total exports of country j in year t. 


For convenience, the ratio is expressed in percentage form by 
multiplying it by 100. The coefficient depends heavily on the 
definition of commodities. Even if a uniform set of commodity 
definitions is used for all countries included in the comparison, 
some distortion will be unavoidable if the commodity classification 
itself does not take account of the relative importance of different 
items in world trade. A country exporting 12 different kinds of 
metal ores, for example, may have a commodity concentration ratio 
of 100, if all ores are defined as one commodity. 


Chapter I. 


Factors in the Asian Export Performance 


Table I-4. Developing ECAFE countries: coefficients 
of commodity concentration of exports, 1954-1965 


Index of commodity concentration 
Exports: f m E0 


annual rates 


ee sino 1965 1959 1955 1954 
ECAFI:4 MASSELS® ECAFE® MICHAELY¢ 

Canibodiay Seats 0: 6.4 91.36 
Burma or ee oe -1.8 81.25 69.1 HEE: 74.4 
Viet-Nam, Rep. of . . -16.1 73.81 
Ceylon Scr. Fie Se Pre 0.7 69.32 64.9 66.89 
Pakistan) ves co syn 7.6 58.34 
Malaysia, West... « =. 2 52.73 69.7 59.50 49.8 
Korea, Rep) ot . = « 41.8 47.78 
Tridoniesia: lus faphe tates. tes 2.9 45.46 50.87 41.7 
ihdia® a eee eos 4,3 43.86 28.0 
dibailand «> ya: Seid ates toque 9.2 40.69 49.0 5258 68.3 
PIONS NONE cars tate ees 12.3 S177 22.16 20.6 
PHIDP PINES) teen its ae. 8.7 31.37 41.4 45.33 
China (Taiwan) . 23:5 25.83 


Notes and sources: 


Coefficient of commodity concentration of exports is defined in the 
text. For its computation, commodity was defined as SITC three 
digit commodity groups, amounting to 177 groups for the SITC 
revised (1965 calculations) and to 150 commodity groups for the 
earlier data (1954-59). 

* ECAFE secretariat. 

» Massels, B. F., “Export Concentration and Fluctuations in Export 
Earnings”, American Economic Review, March 1964. 


© Michaely, M., Concentration in International Trade, North Holland 


Publishing Co., Amsterdam, 1962. 


disageregated commodity classification than was avail- 
able for the last year, the corresponding coefficients 
have an upward bias.* 


Subject to these qualifications, the changes in 
concentration ratios over time reflect the chdnge in 
the structure of exports. A consistent downward 
trend over the period under consideration, which 
reflects a consistent increase in the degree of com- 
modity diversification of exports, is observed for 
Thailand and the Philippines. In Burma and Ceylon, 


4 Massels and Michaely as well as the ECAFE estimate for 1955 
used the old SITC classification of commodities, which distinguishes 
150 groups. The 1965 calculations are based on the revised SITC 
classification in which the number of groups is 177. While in both 
cases the highest possible coefficient obtainable is 100, which is 
obtained when a country exports only one commodity group, the 
lower limits are 8.2 for 150 commodity groups and 7.9 for 177 
groups, which are obtained when a country exports all 150 (or 177) 
groups, in equal proportions. In such a case, the formula is 


reduced to 100 when n= 150 or 177. 
n 


the trend has been towards higher concentration. In 
West Malaysia, there was increasing concentration 
until 1959 after which it declined, reflecting bad 
markets for rubber. This experience underlines the 
economic ambiguity of changes in concentration when 
considered on their own. What appears as diversifica- 
tion may simply be due to the decline in the market 
for a leading export. 


The degree of commodity concentration in the 
exports of ECAFE countries in 1965 covers a wide 
range, from the extreme 91 recorded for Cambodia to 
the low 25.8 for China (Taiwan). When the con- 
centration ratios are considered in conjunction with 
the rates of growth of exports between 1960 and 
1966, it appears that on the whole, countries with 
negative or low rates of growth of exports are also 
those with the highest commodity concentration ratios 
in 1965 and vice versa.® 


5 Spearman’s formula for rank correlation gives a value of —0.6, 
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Asian export commodities 


Forest products 


Among the primary commodity exports which 
showed considerable expansion an important place is 
occupied by forest products. In Europe, the use of 
tropical hardwoods for construction has grown rapidly 
during the last few years, and the import of plywood, 
mainly from ECAFE countries, has also increased 
rapidly in the United States. In Europe and Japan, 
the demand for tropical plywood and veneer is mainly 
met by imported logs rather than by imports of 
processed plywood. Exports of broad-leaved sawlogs 
and veneer logs from Asia increased from 11.8 million 
m® in 1964 to 15.3 million m® in 1966. Since world 
exports only rose from 19.39 to 22.8 million m’%, 
Asian exporters have increased their share in an 
expanding market. Given the production period for 
wood, the projected rise in world demand for tropical 
broad-leaved woods of 4.5-6.5 per cent may be difficult 
to meet without undue depletion of tropical forests.® 
Plywood now occupies second place in the Republic 
of Korea’s exports and third place in those of China 
(Taiwan), while logs and wood occupy important 
places in the exports of Sabah and Sarawak in East 
Malaysia, and the Philippines. 


Fruit and vegetables 

Exports of vegetables and fruit have increased at 
rapid rates in the Republic of Korea and China 
(Taiwan). This is yet another commodity group for 
which world demand is rapidly growing. The income 
elasticity of demand for vegetables in developed 
countries is estimated to be the highest among the 
elasticities for major food groups as computed by 
FAO.’ The elasticity of demand and total demand 
are less relevant to the estimation of export possibili- 
ties than the propensity to import from developing 
countries. An ideal combination would be a high 
income elasticity of demand with a high total-demand 
elasticity of imports from developing countries. This 
applies to bananas. The income elasticity of demand 
for bananas in the developed countries is estimated 
at 1.06 (compared to 0.40 for all fruit). It is the 
highest elasticity for any class of foods. Moreover, 
bananas are supplied almost entirely by developing 
countries. Banana exports from China (Taiwan) have 
increased at a rapid rate, and a considerable expansion 
is envisaged. 


Beverages 


Tropical beverages constitute the only other 
major class of foods which is almost wholly supplied 


6 FAO/ECE, “Study on the Consumption of Tropical Hardwoods 
in Europe”, Supplement No. 9 to Vol. XIX of Timber Bulletin for 
Europe; FAO, Commodity Review 1967, and FAO, Agricultural 
Commodity Projections 1975 and 1985. 

7 FAO, Agricultural Commodities—Projections for 1975 and 1985, 
Vol. IL 


by tropical producers. The income elasticities for 
the three main beverages in developed countries are, 
however, rather low, ranging from 0.32 for coffee to 
0.13 for tea. India and Ceylon will have to look to 
the socialist countries for additional outlets, since 
income elasticities of demand there range from 0.61 
for coffee to 0.70 for tea. 


In other foodstuffs, developing countries have to 
compete with supplies from developed countries where 
production is often protected by tariffs or subsidies. 
Two cases in point are sugar, and oils and oilseeds. 


Sugar 


Between 1960 and 1965 sugar exports from China 
(Taiwan) declined at an annual rate of 2.8 per cent. 
In 1965, sugar constituted only 13 per cent of exports. 
The Philippines managed to increase sugar exports 
under the United States quota arrangements, but the 
importance of sugar as an export declined to about 
20 per cent of total exports in 1965. Sugar illustrates 
the effect of protection, commodity agreements and 
other forms of interference on the trend of world 
import demand. ‘The relatively high-cost beet sugar 
production has surged upward from an average of 
15.58 million tons in 1955-1957 to 27.91 million tons 
in 1967 while cane sugar production rose from 24.36 
million tons to 36.82 million tons. The proportion 
of beet sugar thus increased in that period from 39 
per cent to 43 per cent. 


In western Europe, the production of sugar 
satisfies a rising share of consumption, 73 per cent 
in 1966 as against 67 per cent on the average in 
1955-1957. For all developed countries, production 
as a percentage of consumption rose in the same 
period from 59 per cent to 65 to 68 per cent. In 
terms of raw sugar, production in 1966 was 18.35 
million tons and consumption 27.03 million tons.® 
Had the percentage excess of production over con- 
sumption remained in 1966 at the level of 1955-1957, 
an additional 2.43 million tons or 28 per cent would 
have been imported by developed countries. 


About one-half of the trade in sugar in 1966 
took place under special agreements such as the quota 
system of the United States, the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement and the agreement between Cuba and the 
Soviet Union. The residual trade is particularly 
subject to fluctuating market prices. 


Oils and oilseeds 


Exports of oils and oilseeds have also been held 
back by increased production of competing oils in 


8 FAO, Commodity Review, 1967. 
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the developed countries, and as a result of protection. 
Under the umbrella of price support, soya bean 
production has surged upwards in the United States 
while sunflower seed production has increased signi- 
ficantly in the Soviet Union. 


Protection in the developed countries, however, 
would still allow a greater, but limited, expansion of 
exports of oils and seeds from the developing countries 
than has taken place. As in the case of other major 
foods, output for export has not increased enough. 
partly because of increased domestic absorption. 


Cereals 


The same problem of supply limitation affects 
cereals and forest products, especially coarse grains 
for animal feed and rice, which enjoy a high import 
demand in developed countries, or, in the case of 
rice, in developing countries. Cereals experienced in 
recent years a major change of the market position. 
After almost a decade of continuous excess production 
and the accumulation of huge stocks in exporting 
countries, which resulted in declining prices, recent 
years have witnessed a shortfall in world production. 
Stocks of wheat and coarse grains in developed 
countries started to decline while prices rose. The 
stocks of rice already at a low level came under 
continued pressure from the demand of developing 
countries, where production has not kept pace with 
consumption due to rapid population growth. Exports 
of maize, the most dynamic coarse grain during the 
past decade, rose by 18 per cent or 4 million tons 
in 1965/66 while sorghum shipments have increased 
by 70 per cent to a new record of more than 7 
million tons, replacing barley as the second most 
important coarse grain in world trade. The demand 
for coarse grains, which is derived from the demand 
for meat in developed countries, is likely to grow 
further. During the 1960’s, exports of coarse grains 
from developing countries have risen faster than 
world trade in coarse grains. In 1964-1966 such 
exports accounted for about 20 per cent of world 
exports in coarse grains. 


The cereals problem and rice shortage has 
emerged only recently. During 1960-1965 several 
countries managed to increase rice exports consider- 
ably. China (Taiwan) did so at an annual rate of 
52 per cent, Cambodia at 21 per cent, Thailand at 
11 per cent and the Republic of Korea at 11 per cent. 
Burma’s rice exports decreased by 1.1 per cent 
annually but rice still accounted for 62 per cent of 
total Burmese exports in 1965. 


Fibres 


Thailand increased its export of jute (actually 
of kenaf, an allied fibre) by 37 per cent annually 
between 1960 and 1965, and became a significant 


supplier in the process. Thailand was aided by a 
rapid and continuous increase in demand for jute 
in the post-war years. This also allowed increasing 
exports of processed jute from Pakistan. Pakistan’s 
raw jute exports decreased at an annual rate of 1.4 
per cent while jute fabric exports increased at an 
annual rate of 10.2 per cent. 


Meanwhile. jute was facing increasing competi- 
tion from synthetics. The rapid rate of increase in 
world consumption of almost 5 per cent per annum 
during the post-war period started to slow down in 
1964. Apart from competition from other materials, 
such as polypropylene in developed countries and 
hard fibre sacks in Latin America, the demand for 
jute suffered from changing ways of packaging, 
including bulk handiing of commodities. These 
changes in technology affected other hard fibres as 
well: the increase in bulk handling facilities and 
larger size of ships reduced requirements for marine 
cordage in developed countries, while demand for 
industrial ropes and cables was also affected by 
competition from wire and synthetic fibre cordage. 
The demand for binder twine in North America and 
the United Kingdom also declined as a result of the 
switch from reaper binders to combine harvesters. 


Rubber 


The competition from synthetics in the rubber 
industry is yet another threat to exports from ECAFE 
countries. Total world rubber consumption increased 
from a 1953-1955 average of 3.1 million tons to 
6.6 million tons in 1966. The proportion of natural 
rubber in the total declined, however, from 58 per 
cent to 38 per cent in that period. This decline in 
the importance of natural rubber has not occurred 
uniformly. It is most marked in western developed 
countries. In the socialist countries, natural rubber 
consumption as a percentage of total rubber con- 
sumption seems to have risen slightly, from a 1953- 
1955 average of 39 per cent to 41 per cent in 1966. 
Since rubber consumption rose at a rapid rate in 
these countries their consumption of the natural 
material rose from 145,000 tons in 1953-1955 to 
579.000 tons in 1966. As a market for natural rubber 
the socialist countries thus overtook the United States 
where consumption was 559,000 tons in 1966, an 
absolute decline from the 1953-1955 average of 
605,000 tons. The proportion of natural rubber in 
total rubber consumed in the United States declined 
from 43 per cent to 33 per cent in the same period. 
In developing countries, rubber consumption rose 
very rapidly from a low base of 169,000 tons in 
1953-1955 to 508,000 tons in 1966. The share of 
natural rubber in their consumption declined from 
97 per cent to 56 per cent.® 


9FAO, Agricultural Commodity Projections, 1975-1985, Vol. I, 
table 1. 
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Although the consumption of natural rubber is 
still increasing, unit values have continued to drop. 
Countries in which natural rubber constitutes a 
leading export commodity are hardest hit by this 
decline. All these countries increased their total 
exports only slowly (table 1-3). During 1960-1965, 
Indonesia’s rubber exports decreased in value terms 
by 11.0 per cent annually, Malaysia’s by 5.2 per cent, 
Brunei’s by 25.3 per cent and the Republic of Viet- 
Nam’s by 11.5 per cent. Malaysia has reacted to 
declining rubber prices by developing palm oil and 
other crops and by a rubber replanting scheme to 
make its rubber industry more efficient. These*efforts, 
however, have not prevented a deceleration in the 
rate of aggregate exports. 


Cotton and cotton textiles 


The trend of consumption away from natural to 
synthetic fibres is universal. Thus between the 
average consumption of 1953-1955 and 1964-1965 the 
share of cotton fibre in the consumption of textile 
fibres is estimated to have declined from 63 to 51 
per cent. In the developing countries (including 
Asian socialist countries), the decline was less—from 
87 to 79 per cent.19 The threat from synthetics con- 
cerns exporters of raw cotton such as Iran and 
Pakistan rather than the exporters of cotton textiles 
or clothing such as the Republic of Korea, Hong 
Kong, India and China (Taiwan). The exports of 
textiles based-on imported synthetic staple or yarn 
are also expanding from several developing countries 
of the region. Judging from the increasing share of 
developing countries in the world trade in textiles 
and clothing, the comparative advantage of developing 
countries in textile manufacturing and in ready-made 
clothing is quite significant. In the case of textiles, 
a low income elasticity of demand and of output in 
developed countries goes together with high and 
increasing imports from developing ECAFE countries. 
The developing Asian countries were successful in 
capturing market shares in a rather stagnant market. 
Taking the world as a whole, total international trade 
in textiles and clothing merely doubled between 1953 
and 1964 while total manufactured exports rose by 
160 per cent. 


Metal ores 


Tin and iron ore are the two most important 
ores in the exports of Asian countries. Among the 
five major non-ferrous metals, tin has grown least in 
consumption. The average annual percentage rates 
of growth of consumption of the five major metals 
between 1920 and 1959 have heen estimated as: 
aluminium 10.4, copper 3.6, lead 2.8, tin 0.5 and 


10FAO, Per Caput Fibre Consumption Levels, 1948-58; World 
Apparel Fibre Consumption, 1961 to 1963; and Per Caput Fibre 
Consumption, 1962-64. 
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zinc 3.1. Hf the ten final years are taken, the 
following growth rates of consumption are obtained: 
aluminium 10.8, copper 3.7, lead 3.2 tin 2.3 and 
zinc 4.4 per cent. According to a United Nations 
source, the annual growth rates in consumption for 
these five: metals between 1960 and 1964 were: 
aluminium 10.1, copper 6.7, lead 4.2, tin 2.0 and 
zinc 6.9 per cent. If developing countries’ consump- 
tion is taken alone, the corresponding growth raies 
were: aluminium 14.0, copper 10.6 lead 10.1, tin 7.5 
and zinc 8.5 per cent. If the developed market 
economies were taken alone, the following rates of 
growth were obtained: aluminium 10.0, copper 6.4, 
lead 3.8, tin 1.2 and zinc 6.7 per cent.!4_ Tin, which 
is the most important export metal for several ECAFE 
countries, seems to be quite stagnant in both con- 
sumption and production.1! The 1965 consumption 
level of about 165,000 long tons was lower than the 
peace time record of 171,000 tons in 1929. Current 
production from primary sources, about 153,000 tons, 
is below that of many years since the late 1920’s.1? 


The pattern of tin metal smelting has changed 
considerably since 1960. In that year, Malaya had 
the only large-scale smelting industry in developing 
countries, smelting not only all of Malaysia’s output 
of ore but also most of Thailand’s and the bulk of 
Indonesia’s as well. Most of the output of the three 
other major tin mining countries (Nigeria, Bolivia 
and the Congo) was refined in the United Kingdom 
and Belgium. In 1961 Nigeria established a smelting 
industry and in 1965 Thailand followed suit. Indo- 
nesia is also establishing: its own smelting industry. 
This trend will accelerate the export of base metals 
at the expense of tin-in-concentrates. In spite of the 
slow rate of growth in the world consumption of tin, 
Thailand and Malaysia have considerably increased 
their exports of tin metal and ores, and have captured 
market shares of other producers, including Indo- 
nesia.13 


The demand for metalliferous ores is mainly a 
reflection of the demand in industrial countries. This 
shows a cyclical pattern which is reflected not only 
in the output of the main end-use sectors, but also in 
stock variations. The demand for individual ores is 
influenced by the substitution of one metal for another, 
such as aluminium for copper, and to a lesser extent, 
for steel. Some plastic materials, notably PVC, are 
increasingly substituted for metals. Exports of non- 
ferrous metals grew in the 1950’s mainly on account 
of higher growth rates in Japan and the EEC 
countries. 


11 United Nations, “Study of Prospective Production of and 
Demand for Primary Commodities: Prospective Demand for Non- 
Agricultural Commodities”, E/CN. 13/49 mimeographed. 

12Jnternational Tin Council, Monthly Bulletin, various issues. 

13 The 7.7 per cent rate of growth of tin ore exports from Thai- 
land between 1960 and 1965 as shown in table I-2 does not take 
into account the exports of tin metal which started in 1965. 
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Petroleum and fuels 


With the exception of Iran, Asian producers— 
Burma, Brunei and Indonesia—have, for various 
reasons, not been able to take advantage of the rapidly 
expanding world demand. Petroleum production de- 
pends of course on the availability of reserves and 
this in turn depends to a large extent on resource 
discovery and on investment in resource discovery. 
As petroleum production is generally in foreign hands, 
resource discovery, production and exports are very 
much influenced by national attitudes towards foreign 
investment and by the attitudes of foreign investing 
companies. In Indonesia, a moratorium on new 
foreign investment in petroleum exploration was lifted 
only recently. Production is mainly from fields dis- 
covered before the Second World War and exports 
have not kept pace with world demand. 


The expanding trade in fuels reflects both 
increasing fuel consumption and the change in its 
composition. Over the period 1955 to 1965, energy 
consumption per head (in terms of coal equivalent) 
in North America increased by 1.2 per cent annually, 
from 7,951 kilogrammes to 9,058 kilogrammes, while 
that in western Europe rose by 2.7 per cent annually 
from 2,332 kilogrammes to 3,049 kilogrammes. Since 
western Europe is deficient in fuels, the potential 
increase in exports from developing countries is very 
large. Of more importance is the switch from solid 
fuels to petroleum. The total world consumption of 
energy in terms of coal equivalent has been rising 
annually by 5 per cent, but petroleum consumption 
increases by 7.3 per cent each year. Consequently, 
the percentage of petroleum in the total rose between 


1955 and 1965 from 29.5 to 36.7.'# 


14 World Energy Supplies 1962-1965, United Nations, Statistical 
Papers, Series J No. 10, New York, 1967. 


The structural and competitive aspects of the process of adaptation 


The analysis of the commodity composition of 
ECAFE countries’ exports and the more detailed 
discussion of selected individual commodity markets 
suggest that successful export expansion can be 
achieved in a variety of demand situations. Con- 
ceptually, a country’s relative export performance can 
be broken down into two components, one which may 
be labelled the demand effect (or structural effect) 
and the other the competitive effect. A country’s 
export performance over time is partly influenced by 
the trend in world demand for the products which 
the country exports at the outset. The fact that a 
certain product is already being exported reflects the 
availability of the requisite knowledge and skills, and 
the existence of a productive basis. The demand 
effect thus explains that part of a country’s export 
performance that can be attributed to changes in 
international demand for its established (i.e. initial) 
exports. Numerous other factors have to explain the 
rest, which is called the competitive effect for short. 
A country may not be able to take advantage of a 
rising trend of demand for its established exports 
because it is running out of the required resources, 
or because its competitors are given preferential access 
to certain markets, or because its competitors have 
become relatively more productive. The competitive 
effect thus embraces a variety of causes not all of 
which are under the control of the particular country. 
The statistical identification of these components’? 


15H. Tyszynski, “World Trade in Manufactured Commodities 
1899-1950”, Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, 
Vol. 19 (1951). His analysis was carried further to 1956 by S. 
Spiegelglass, World Exports of Manufactures, 1956 vs. 1937, in 
the same journal, Vol. 27, 1959. 


is not without its ambiguities.'° The structural com- 
ponent of a country’s export performance over a 
given period is measured as that volume of exports 
which would have been obtained at the end had the 
country maintained its initial share in the market 
for each of its initial exports. A decline in aggregate 
exports might then be fully explained by declining 
international demand, and similarly for increases. 
If the structural effect by itself would have yielded 
a (hypothetical) volume of exports which differs from 
that actually attained, this difference —a value of 
exports or a share in world trade —is labelled the 
competitive component which can thus be either 
positive or negative. 


The structural and the competitive component in 
the development of the exports of ECAFE countries 
can be indicated by analysing the behaviour of the 
developing ECAFE countries’ exports relative to world 


trade in broad commodity classes. This is done in 
tables I-5 to I-7.17 


The changes in the competitive position of the 
group of ECAFE countries appear rather different 
according to whether world exports as a whole or 
merely the exports of all developing countries are 
taken as the basis of comparison. If the developing 
ECAFE countries’ exports in 1966 are compared with 


16Jt involves the difference between a Paasche and a Laspeyre 
index number, Cf. Robert E. Baldwin, “The Commodity Com- 
position of Trade: Selected Industrial Countries”, Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Vol. XL, 1958, Special Supplement, pp. S-50ff. 

17 The analysis is based on the Standard International Trade 
Classification commodity sections (one digit), which among others, 
groups synthetic rubber and synthetic fibres with their natural 
counterparts in sections 2+-4 (raw materials). 
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Part One. 


Policies and Planning for Exports 


Table I-5. The structural and competitive components in the 
change of export values, 1955-1966" 


(current value of exports in US dollars) 


Crud 
Food, crits Mineral Machinery, Other Miscellaneous 
Total beverages, (excl. fuels) fuels and Chemicals transport manufactures commodities 
(SITC 0—9) tobacco tae! oils, products equipment 
ats 
(0+1) +4) G3) (5) (7) (6+8) (9) 
Annual rates of growth of exports to 
world 
1. From world, 19535-1966 ..... TA 5D 3.8 5.8 10.2 10.6 3 8.6 
2. From all developing countries . . 2 6.8 8.3 13.7 he 
Exports of developing ECAFE countries 
(million US$) 
So ALISO: cote Maia ors eile coe hae 6,850 1,710 3.210 550 100 75 1,141 6+ 
41966" Fae eee wee he es 9,750 2,370 3,190 650 175 320 2,950 95 
Hypothetical exports (million USS) 
DPTLISGMAN . POWs. Bi Rie epee 12,193 3,081 4,844 1,021 290 226 2,731 159 
620196618. sei ho a Bans 10,800 2,344 3,985 1,139 242 309 2,688 93 
Competitive gains or losses (million US$) 
de X999-19660 (A. "es ee Boe we —2,443 —711 —1,634 371 —115 +94 +219 —64 
Si" 1955-1966 BY oa Gs ee —1,050 +26 —775 —489 —67 +11 +262 +2 
Sources: Trade values taken from United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 1961, 1962, 1967 and 1968. 


Notes: Hypothetical exports — computed by applying to the 1955 export values of developing ECAFE countries (A) rates of growth of 


world exports, and (B) rates of growth of the exports of developing countries. 
Competitive gains or losses — difference between actual and hypothetical exports value for 1966. 
=? Exports of ECAFE countries excluding Iran. 


Table I-6. Changes in the commodity composition of exports from the world 
and the developing countries, 1955-1966 


Crud 
Food, materials Mineral Machinery, Other Miscella- 
y Total beverages, (excl. fuels) fuels Chemicals transport manu- neous 
Bebe (SIUC 0—9) tobacco and oils, and equipment factnres commodities 
fats products 
(0+1) (2+4) (3) (5) (7) (6+8) (9) 
A. World exports 
1,- Value (million USS)... .. 1955 92,770 18,230 17.370 10.260) 4.710 17,120 23,790 1,290 
1966 203,480 32,850 26.210 19,059 13,680 51,540 56,940 3,210 
2. Composition (percentage) 1955 100.00 19.6 18.7 11.1 5.1 18.4 25.6 i 
1966 100.00 16.1 12.9 94 6.7 25.3 28.0 1.6 
3. Average annual change in shares 
(percentage points) ...... —0.28 —0.51 —0.18 0.14 0.60 0.19 
(0.87) (0.93) (0.82) (0.97) (0.97) (0.88) 
B, Developing countries: exports 
1. Value (million US$) ..... 1955 22,860 7,490 6,610 5,690 210 120 3,620 
1966 35,720 9,640 7,540 11.560 540 460 5,870 
2. Composition (percentage) 1955 100.00 32.8 28.9 24.9 0.9 0.5 11,5 
1966 100.00 27.0 21.1 S24 LS iS 16.4 
3. Average annual change in shares 
(percentage points) .2 5 4 .%s —0.588 —0.652 0.645 0.059 0.067 0.463 
(0.82) (0.83) (0.86) (0.91) (0.94) (0.79) 


Source and notes: 


United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1967. 


Using the method of least squares, the following linear relationship was assumed between annual changes 1955-1966 in 


shares and time changes: y=a—+ 
annual change in shares (percentage points). 


Figures in brackets are coefficients of determination (R?). 


Bx where y=shares of exports and x=calendar years; 6 measures the average 
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Table I-7. The structural and “competitive” 


components of the change 


of shares in world exports: ECAFE countries," 1955-1966 
Crude Mineral 
Food, materials fuels Machinery, Other Miscella- 
Year Total beverages, (excl. fuels) and Chemicals transport mantt- neous 
(SITC 0—9) tobacco o vet products equipment factures commodities 
(0+1) 44) G3) (5) (7) (6+8) (9) 
Exports of developing ECAFE countries: 
A. Current values (million US$) 
A at ee | ne 1955 6,850 1,710 3,210 550 100 75 1,141 64 
CP eee ee 1966 9,750 2,370 2,190 650 175 320 2,950 95 
B. Actual shares of world exports 
(percentage) 
(pos tees ee, wk | 1955 74 9.4 18.5 5.4 2.1 0.4 4.8 5.0 
Cy OE Siw cae case nica) 17 duran 1966 4.8 7.2 12.2 3.4 1.3 0.6 52 3.0 
C. Hypothetical exports 
(> MUON GUSH, Leis yieeie cor is 1966 12,352 3,088 4,849 1,029 287 206 2,733 160 
(6) share of world trade (per cent) . 1966 6.1 9:4 18.5 5.4 21 04 4.8 5.0 
D. Gains and losses in competitive 
position 1955-1966 
(7) million US$ . —2,602 —718 —1,659 —379 —112 +114 +217 —65 
(8) percentage Beas (of World trade) —1.28 —2.2 —6.3 —2.0 —0.8 +0.2 +0.4 —2.0 


Sources: 
Notes: 


United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 1961, 
Rows (3), (4): 
Rows (5), (6): 
Rows (7), (8): 
* Exports of ECAFE countries excluding Iran. 


what they would have been if these countries had in 
each commodity class maintained the share which 
they occupied in 1955, the total loss of competitive 
position amcunts to about $24 billion (table I-5, 
row 7, and table I-7, rows 7, 8).1% Gains only 
occurred in the class of “other manufactures” (in- 
cluding base metals, textiles and clothing) and in 
machinery and transport equipment (a category from 
which re-exports are difficult to eliminate). In all 
other classes, the ECAFE group failed to maintain its 
1955 share. Had the shares been no more than 
maintained all round, the growth rate of export value 
for the group over the decade to 1966 would have 
been twice the actual level—approximately 78 per 
cent as compared with 42 per cent. The greatest 
loss of competitive position was sustained in the class 
of crude materials (including oils and fats but 
excluding fuels). Had the share been maintained in 
this, the largest single class of the ECAFE group’s 
exports, while all other exports behaved as they 
actually did, total export values would have grown 
by approximately 70 per cent over the period as 
against the actual 42 per cent. 


The commodity classes which underlie this 
analysis are very broad. Shifts of demand that occur 
within them can be quite massive in their effects on 
the established exports of the ECAFE group, but 
would not show up as such in the present analysis. 
But for this qualification, the comparisons in tables 
I-5 to I-7 would indicate that it was not primarily 
international demand which failed the traditional 


18 The estimates of competitive losses in tables I-5 and I-7 were 
computed by different methods. They differ because of rounding. 


1962, 1967 and 1968, 

Rows (1) and (2) divided by world export values. 

Hypothetical values obtained by applying 1955 percentage shares to world trade values. 
Difference between actual and hypothetical values. 


primary exports of the ECAFE group, but rather a 
combination of discriminatory policies and lagging 
supplies at competitive prices. A simple calculation 
based on data in tables 1-6 and I-7 shows that for two 
out of three categories of primary commodity exports, 
namely crude materials and mineral fuels, the com- 
petitive losses were greater than the structural losses. 
Actual exports of these two categories in 1966 were 
$3,190 million and $650 million respectively. Had 
ECAFE’s export shares remained at the 1955 level, 
the 1966 volume of world trade in crude materials 
and mineral fuels would have yielded them $4,856 
million and $1,033 million respectively. On the other 
hand, had the commodity classes maintained their 
shares in world exports at the level of 1955, the 
present shares of Asian exports in crude materials 
and mineral fuels would have yielded them $4,642 
million and $768 million respectively. In either case 
the results would have been better than the actual 
ones, but the greater loss in these two traditional 
commodity groups was sustained through the loss of 
market shares. 


The details of this conclusion, though not its 
substance, change if the behaviour of the exports of 
all developing countries is taken as the standard rather 
than the behaviour of world exports. By so doing, 
the discriminatory effect of trade policies in the 
developed countries is largely eliminated. The dis- 
torting effect of the heterogeneity of statistical 
commodity classes is also reduced inasmuch as the 
commodity content of any one of these classes is 
more similar for exports from developing countries 
than for world exports (table I-5). 
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Once again, the ECAFE group is seen to have 
suffered an over-all competitive loss. Had the group 
maintained its 1955 share in all the classes of exports 
from developing countries, the value of exports would 
have grown 16 per cent faster than it actually did 
over the following eleven years. The relative gain 
in the competitive position in “other manufactures” 
is larger when the comparison is made with’ the 
developing world, but the competitive loss in the 
category of crude materials (excluding fuels) is still 
very marked. The other developing regions increased 
their shares in this commodity class at the expense 
of Asia. These gains occurred in the category of 
world trade which expanded least between 1955 and 
1966 (table I-5, rows 1, 2). But in foodstuffs, 
another ‘slowly expanding category, the ECAFE 
eroup’s share rose at the expense of other developing 
regions. 


The earlier discussion of individual commodity 
markets seemed to show that no generalization is 
advisable about the demand conditions which have in 
fact proved most or least favourable to the growth 
of exports. This view gains support from a recent 
study of the export performance of individual less- 
developed countries, much along the lines of the 
present analysis.'® This, of course, says nothing 
about the cost to a country of increasing its share 
in particular markets while swimming against the tide 
of international demand. 


The region picture is, of course, heavily coloured 
by the experience of one or two large economies. 
And yet the region is not a meaningless aggregate in 
the present context of resources, commodities and 
broad classes of demand rather than of national 
policy. The ECAFE group gained competitive posi- 
tion in two commodity classes which grew faster than 
the average of world exports, and the heaviest loss 
occurred in a category that remained almost stagnant 
in world exports. Thus, although the ECAFE group 
sustained a loss in four out of six commodity classes, 
this points to a significant influence of shifts in inter- 
national demand on the actual export performance, 
and thus on the importing capacity, of the Asian 
countries. The unevenness of national performance 
is thus a sign of hope and a proof that scope exists 
- for escaping from an unfavourable climate of demand 
for established exports. 


An arithmetic exercise on the figures in tables 
I-6 and I-7 will sum up the point as regards the 
dependence of the regional export performance on the 
shifts of demand. 


Table I-6 shows the changes between 1955 and 
1966 in the shares of commodity classes in world 
trade and in the trade of developing countries. For 
the world as a whole, food, crude materials and fuels 


19 GATT, International Trade 1965, Geneva 1966, pp. 23-32. 


constitute declining categories of exports. Machinery, 
chemicals and other manufactures are the expanding 
categories of commodities in world trade. In the 
exports of developing countries, only the first two 
categories show a declining tendency while fuels 
constitutes the most rapidly expanding class. The 
changes in shares of world trade can be labelled 
structural changes; ECAFE exports can then be 
analysed in the light of these changes (table I-7). 
First, the actual shares of commodities exported by 
ECAFE countries are computed for 1955 and 1966. 
The hypothetical exports are the values which exports 
would have reached in 1966 if ECAFE countries had 
maintained their competitive position of 1955 in each 
commodity class. As in table 1-5, these hypothetical 
exports in the various commodity categories amount 
to $12,352 million or 6.1 per cent of world exports 
in 1965. Actual exports were $9,750 million or 4.8 
per cent of world exports in that year. The difference 
between the hypothetical exports of 1966, 6.1 per 
cent, and actual exports, 4.8 per cent, is the com- 
petitive loss of 1.28 per cent which was suffered by 
ECAFE countries. In addition, ECAFE countries 
suffered a structural loss. Had the ECAFE countries’ 
total exports in 1966 been maintained at 7.4 per cent 
of world trade their value would have amounted to 
$15,057 million. Thus the structural loss is $2,705 
million, or 1.33 per cent of world trade.?° 


What seems to be the slight predominance of the 
structural impediment to the growth of exports from 
the group of ECAFE countries raises questions about 
the future course of demand for the established 
exports of the region and for potential additions. 
Any discussion in terms of broad commodity classes, 
and of the experience of large groups of countries 
merely offers a background for the consideration of 
policy. The earlier examples of individual commodity 
markets are sufficient reminder of this. 


Historical evidence of demand changes must be 
very closely interpreted before it can offer lessons. 
An examination of the income elasticities of demand 
for imports of commodity classes from different sets 


of cduntries form historical evidence of this kind. 
(Table I-8) 7! 


Exports from developing countries of food and 
crude materials show the weakest response to income 
changes in developed countries though the market for 
foods in the developing countries looks somewhat 
more hopeful on this evidence. The elasticity is 


20 Tf the figures in table I-5 are used, the competitive loss, $2,443 
million, is 1.2 per cent of world trade. Had exports during 1955- 
1966 grown in the same proportion as world exports, their value 
would have been $15,025 million. The structural loss is thus 
$15,025 — $12,193 = $2,832 million, or 1.4 per cent of world trade. 

21 The coefficients in table I-8 are elasticities of exports from differ- 
ent sets of countries with respect to income in certain sets of countries. 
They are, therefore, only an approximation of the corresponding 
income elasticities of demand for imports. 
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much higher for exports of manufactures though it 
appears least for the class of “other manufactures” 
in which the group of developing ECAFE countries 
has made some headway. Except for fuels and 
lubricants the income elasticities of demand for 


imports from developing to developed areas are lower 
than the corresponding elasticities for trade among 
the developed countries, and markedly so in the class 
of crude materials which is the main category in the 
exports of the developing Asian countries. 


Table 1-8. Rates of growth of the volume of exports related to rates of growth 
of GDP in importing regions, by broad commodity classes 
(elasticities of imports f.o.b. with respect to income) 


Designation regia of and 
of ratio Sabaceo 
Growth coefficients 1955-1965 
1. Exports from world to developed 
areas, related to GDP (constant prices) 
in developed areas... 1... B 1.08865 
R? 0.979 
SB 0.04793 
2. Exports from world to developing 
areas, related to GDP (constant prices) 
in developing--areas 2 6 8 aye es B 0.97028 
R? 0.921 
SB 0.08541 
3. Exports from developing countries to 
developed areas, related to GDP 
(constant prices) in developed areas . B 0.60685 
R? 0.895 
S| 0.06240 
4. Exports from developing countries to 
developing areas related to GDP 
(constant prices) in developing areas . B 0.72771 
tig 0.907 
SB 0.07022 


Crude materials 


Hired Mes am Chemical mers: Other 
ee fass products equipment manufactires 
0.95675 1.98587 2.91863 2.37216 1.97388 
0.931 0.976 0.990 0.992 0.993 
0.07818 0.09318 0.08934 0.06394 0.08992 
0.90007 0.49071 1.75037 0.77229 0.38001 
0.923 0.892 0.992 0.783 0.614 
0.07797 0.05132 0.04685 0.12245 0.09115 
0.49764 2.34261 1.93833 

0.884 0.992 0.983 

0.05440 0.06424 0.07539 

0.11293 0.67682 1.53789 

0.109 0.894 0.903 

0.09772 0.06998 0.15232 


Sources: For basic data: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; United Nations, Yearbook of National Accounts. 2B — elasticity of 
exports with respect to income; R* — coefficient of determination and S8—standard error of estimate. 
For the growth coefficients, double logarithmic equations were used; log y—=log a+ Blog x (y=ax B), where 
y =commodity exports and x =GDP. £ therefore measures the coefficient of import demand with respect to 
income. Time series between 1955 and 1965 were used. 


Underlying these income elasticities are the 
responses of demand and output to income in the 
markets of the Asian countries. In the past, income 
and technology, progressing together, shifted the 
balance of output in the developed countries to 
industries that were intensive in domestic value added. 
The invention and development of synthetic inputs 
and the progressive economy in raw materials made 
the growth of the developed economies the more 
autarchic the faster it proceeded. The extent to 
which these well-known trends affect the growth of 
imports is not so certain. Insignificant differences 
between income elasticities of demand and the cor- 
responding income elasticities of output can translate 
themselves into an excess of the income elasticity of 
demand for imports over that of demand.?? Growth 
changes the pattern of domestic supplies as well as 
demands. Thus, the import content of manufactured 
goods supplies in large industrial countries (France, 


22Let d = elasticity of demand; s = elasticity of output; m = 
elasticity of demand for imports, all with respect to income; and let 


q 
q= domestic output and i=imports. Then, m=d- (d- s)—. 
i 


With d=.9, s=.8 and domestic output four times as great as 
imports, m = 1.3. 


the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Japan) declined from 
5.9 per cent in 1929 to a post-war low of 2.8 per 
cent in 1950. But it rose again to 4.4 per cent in 
1959. For small countries the percentage declined 
from 26 in 1929 to 18 in 1950 and rose again slightly 
to 21 in 1959.7# 


While developing countries cannot expect to affect 
the course of demand in developed countries, they 
may hope that growth in the longer run and changes 
in commercial policies in the shorter run may stem 
the process of declining dependence of developed 
countries on the export of the developing ones. 
Chapter IV will deal with the scope for some 
such policies. Individual developing countries, but 
especially groups of them, may, on the other hand, 
succeed in devising domestic policies or reaching 
agreements which will make the best of the demand 
situation that faces them at a given time. Some of 
such measures are discussed in chapters II and IV 
below. 


23. A. Maizels, “Import Trends in Industrial Countries”, New 
Directions for World Trade, Oxford University Press, 1964. 
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Appendix 


THE CHOICE OF EXPORT INDUSTRIES: 


The discussion of the degree of concomitance 
between changes in the pattern of demand and in the 
composition of Asian exports (chapter I) leads to 
the question of the planning of exports. In the 
discussion of policy instruments for the inducement 
of exports (chapter II), it has to be assumed that 
choices about what production to develop for exports 
have somehow been made. Existing or available 
procedures for making these choices, if they can make 
any pretence to being systematic and based on 
economic considerations, call for a discussion which 
is necessarily more technical in character than the 
rest of this study and is therefore presented in the 
form of an appendix. 


Export promotion and import substitution 


The choice of export industries has occasionally 
been disregarded by planners partly because it was 
felt that export prospects for most developing countries 
are gloomy, but also because the international demand 
for exportables is not within the control of national 
planners, so that they naturally feel less certain about 
controlling and influencing this sector than industries 
which are import-substituting. 


However valid export pessimism may he as 
regards the current export structure of developing 
countries, it is by no means clear why exports of 
‘new’ goods cannot be begun and expanded. There 
are no doubt difficulties in breaking into new markets, 
but unless it is believed that these are insuperable 
it would not be correct to assume that ‘new’ exports 
cannot be promoted. When setting up a new industry 
the relevant considerations need not only be satis- 
faction of domestic demand but also the possibility 
of building capacity to meet export demand both now 
and in the future. 


Moreover, increasing autarchy is just not an 
alternative route of development for small countries 
with limited markets and poor natural resource endow- 
ments. Most modern industries require large markets 
to exploit economies of scale, and the small domestic 
markets of many of the smaller countries in the region 
would not be able to provide sufficient demand for 
these industries to be run at their optimal level. 
Unless perpetual high-cost production is to be tolerat- 
ed, the only option will be either to import the 
products of such industries, or, if they are set up 
domestically, to export the output which cannot be 
sold at home. - 


Limited natural resources are even more imporl- 
ant in circumscribing the ability of small countries 


NOTE ON RECENT CRITERIA 


to do without trade. Even if an increasing number 
of inefficient domestic industries are established and 
run below capacity, they will need an increasing 
volume of imported raw materials and intermediate 
goods, which will have to be financed by increased 
exports. It is not surprising therefore that for nearly 
all countries (be they developed or under-developed), 
there is an inverse relationship between size and the 
country’s dependence on foreign trade.** 


Although autarchic development may be feasible 
for the larger countries, it is almost certainly non- 
optimal, in the sense that if international trade had 
been used a higher social product could have been 
generated by the same domestic resources. This is 
due to the well-known classic arguments about the 
gains from an international division of labour. If 
it is impossible to trade internationally because no 
increase is possible in either current or future export 
earnings (which seems extremely unlikely) or because 
trade is not possible for political and strategic reasons 
(the Soviet Union in the 1920’s and 1930’s and 
mainland China today), then an autarchic pattern of 
development may be the best that a large country 
can do to foster economic growth. Neither of these 
considerations seems to be relevant for most countries 
in the region. 


Relevant factors in planning for exports 


In the past, planning for exports, as in the case 
of India, involved three steps. First, past trends in 
exports were projected to the terminal date of the 
plan in order to estimate expected export earnings. 
Secondly, the net deficit in the balance of payments 
was calculated by subtracting likely receipts from 
foreign capital transfers and the projected export 
earnings, from the import needs obtained from the 
detailed sectoral plans. Finally, the calculated deficit 
was added to the figure of expected export values to 
give a total needed level of exports if the implicit 
foreign exchange needs of the plan were to be met.?° 


This is no doubt a sensible first step in planning 
for the export sector. But by itself it is insufficient. 
For it is still essential to work out which particular 
industries should be expanded to generate an export- 


24S. Kuznets, Modern Economic Growth, Yale, 1967. 

25 For example, the Indian Perspective Planning Division in its 
‘Draft Fourth Plan Material and Financial Balances’ (Planning Com- 
mission, New Delhi, September 1966) states: ‘“The aggregate earnings 
(from exports) are estimated at Rs 5100 crores during the Fourth 
Plan period. This implies growth of exports at the rate of 9-10 
per cent per annum, which appears necessary for limiting aid to 
Rs 3700 crores and for achieving self reliance by the beginning of 
the Sixth Five Year Plan” (p. 127). (Emphasis supplied.) 
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able surplus. This exercise has nowhere been done 
and marks the most important lacuna in current 
planning techniques. The correct choice of export 
industries must form an integral part of planning, 
and in making this choice the important factors to 
be borne in mind are: 


(7) current and future world demand for the 
products being examined, which reduces 
to the problem of estimating existing and 
likely future prices of commodities in 
world markets; 


(ii) diversification of exports to minimize the 
risks and uncertainties inherent in trying 
to estimate changes in future world de- 
mand conditions. Current export con- 
centration ratios for some countries in the 
region were given in table 1-4 above. 
Considerations of probability together 
with the high cost of re-phasing import- 
dependent development projects establish 
a case for the diversification of exports 
for these countries: 


(iii) the economies of large-scale production. 
and hence the limits of the demand which 
can be generated in the domestic market. 


This poses the question of the criteria, if any. 
which planners can use to select export industries. 


The classical criterion of comparative advantage”® 


It must be remembered that the choice of export 
industries forms part of the general problem of 
choosing the optimum pattern of trade and production 
for the economy as a whole, both in the present and 
in the future. The classical theory of international 
trade provided a simple criterion which could be used 
to solve this general equilibrium problem at the levels 
of the project, the sector and the economy. 


If product and factor markets are perfect and 
there is universal free trade then the domestic market 
prices of products will be the same as their world 
prices. The real social cost of producing any good 
domestically will be given by the value of the factors 
used, valued at market prices. The net social benefit 
from starting or expanding production of any good 
will be given by the difference between the world 
price of the good in question say p, and the factor 
cost involved in producing it (valued at market 
prices), say c. The net social benefit from producing 
the good (NSB) is then 


NSB = p—e 


26 The theoretical argument in this and succeeding sections is 
based on: Deepak Lal, Foreign Exchange Bottlenecks, Balance of 
Payments Investment Criteria and the Optimum Pattern of Trade and 
Production. Oxford, January 1967, mimeographed. 


This can be expressed as a percentage of the social 
costs involved to give an index of the net benefits 
generated by using one unit of domestic resources 
in producing this particular good. The resulting 
index is nothing else but an index of the comparative 
advantage of producing this particular good. This 
index is 
p—e 
c 

We can now rank prospective industries in order of 
their comparative advantage index, and clearly those 
at the top of the list are the ones in which the country 
has the highest comparative advantage, and are thus 
the industries whose goods ought to be exported. 


However. this criterion cannot be used in prac- 
tice. because it is based on the assumptions of perfect 
product and factor markets. In practice, domestic 
prices of goods and factors do not represent the real 
social costs and benefits of producing or using these 
goods and factors. It is generally accepted, for 
instance, that the market wage rate in industry does 
not represent the true social cost of labour in the 
typical Asian conditions of a surplus labour economy. 
The real measure of social costs is opportunity cost, 
which is the value of output foregone somewhere 
else in the economy by using a unit of the input 
(in this case labour) in the industry under con- 
sideration. In a predominantly agricultural surplus 
labour economy this ‘opportunity cost’ may, for many 
kinds of labour, be close to zero. Even if account 
is taken of the transfer costs of moving the surplus 
labourer from agriculture into industry, the social cost 
of using a unit of labour in industry will still be 
substantially lower than the market wage an industrial 
producer has to pay for his labour. Thus the costs 
in the comparative cost index would be higher than 
the real social costs if we used market prices to value 
labour. 


Apart from these imperfections in factor and 
goods markets, there are imperfections due to govern- 
ment intervention in the form of many protective 
devices, taxes and subsidies. Most market prices of 
goods and factors of production will diverge from 
their real social values. Hence the need to calculate 
‘shadow’ or ‘accounting’ prices which reflect the true 
social costs and benefits. Thus one is now looking 
for some way in which the index of comparative cost, 
including potential changes in the future, can be made 
operational by finding some way to value inputs and 
outputs at prices which reflect real social costs and 
benefits. Once this can be done the social value of 
setting up a particular industry in line with a 
country’s comparative advantage can be determined, 
and industries in which the country has the highest 
comparative advantage will then be potential export 
industries. 
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Foreign exchange costs minimization criterion 


Given the chronic balance of payments difficulties 
of most developing couniries, it is tempting to con- 
clude that foreign exchange is the primary scarcity 
holding up their development and hence that foreign 


exchange is the only scarce factor of production for * 


these economies. On this view, the only social costs 
incurred by such an economy are foreign exchange 
costs, and hence those industries should be chosen 
and developed for which foreign exchange costs per 
unit of foreign exchange saved or earned by producing 
the commodity are the lowest. If by producing the 
commodity the economy is saving foreign exchange 
(if it is an import substitute) equal to the c.if. price 
of the good, say p, or if it is earning foreign exchange 
(if it is an exportable) equal to the f.o.b. price of 
the good, say p’; further, if the social costs in both 
cases are the direct and indirect foreign exchange 
costs of importing the raw materials and intermediate 
goods which go into producing the good, and the 
sum of these costs is, say, f, then on the foreign 
exchange costs minimization criterion, industries 
would be ranked according to the index: 


Boxed ted 
or 


f f 


and those for which this index was highest would 
be potential export industries.7* 


This is the criterion which has been used im- 
plicitly for project evaluation in both India and 
Pakistan.”* But it has serious limitations which flow 
again from the assumptions on which it is based. 
The crucial assumption is that only foreign exchange 
costs (direct and indirect) represent real social costs 
to the economy. This can only be so if a couniry 
is in a ‘strict’ foreign exchange bottleneck.*? which 
implies that it cannot obtain needed inputs for 
domestic production either by importing them, as it 
cannot increase its export earnings to pay for these 
imports, nor by producing them at home.*? In such 
a situation it is correct to say that all other inputs 
and outputs apart from those which save or earn or 


27 This applies strictly only to industries whose output has been 
valued at f.o.b. prices. 

28In India for example, this is the criterion which is used by the 
Industrial Bank, ICICI, in its investment appraisal of private sector 
investment projects. The Pakistan First Five Year Plan explicitly 
states: ‘The purpose must be to invest in those industries which 
save the largest amount of foreign exchange in relation to the cost 
of the investment. An investment which saves an amount of foreign 
exchange annually equal to 50 per cent of the investment should 
clearly be given priority over an investment which only saves in 
foreign exchange 10 per cent of its cost every year.” (Government of 
Pakistan, First Five Year Plan, December 1957, Chapter 21, para. 22, 
p. 406) 

29 A proof of this, as well as the distinction (and explanation) 
between strict and non-strict foreign exchange bottlenecks can be 
found in D. Lal, op.cit. 

30 For a strict foreign exchange bottleneck to exist, both the foreign 
and domestic rates of transformation must be zero. 


use foreign exchange are socially costless or free. 
The only costs and benefits then are the actual direct 
and indirect foreign exchange costs and benefits, and 
the output: foreign exchange costs maximization 
criterion is the one which the country should use in 
choosing all its investment projects. 


However, these rigid assumptions which are 
needed for the existence of a strict foreign exchange 
bottleneck (and hence the validity of this criterion) 
seem unrealistic for many developing countries. 
Though current export earnings are not buoyant, it 
is unlikely that they could not be increased by trading 
at worsening terms of trade, or that ‘new’ exports 
could not be developed which could be sold at constant 
terms of trade. The criterion is really valid for 
countries which have been forced, or are choosing, 
to develop autarchically. It is an extreme import 
substitution criterion and is hardly valid for most of 
the countries in the region. 


If foreign exchange is not the only limitation 
on a country’s development, then various other 
domestically available inputs also have social opport- 
unity costs. Domestic goods and factors of production 
are no longer free, and prices reflecting the social 
costs of using these inputs in the industry in question 
rather than somewhere else in the economy, must be 
imputed to them, and taken into account in working 
out the net social benefit from the project. Domestic 
prices cannot be used because they are distorted, hence 
the need for shadow prices. 


Shadow prices and the programming criterion 


The shadow prices of primary factors of pro- 
duction are the social marginal value products of the 
factors. If the supply of the factor is fixed, for 
example land and labour, then this shadow price is 
the social opportunity cost of using the factor, which 
is then the social value of its marginal product in 
an alternative use. If foreign exchange is looked 
upon as a primary factor, it must be remembered 
that unlike the other primary factors its supply can 
be increased. The shadow price of foreign exchange 
must, therefore, represent both the costs of increasing 
the supply of foreign exchange (given by the terms 
of trade at which the country can sell its exports) 
in terms of domestic resources that have to be given 
up to earn another unit of foreign exchange, and the 
benefits from having one more unit of foreign 
exchange (given by the marginal productivity of 
foreign exchange in domestic factories). In equili- 
brium the costs must equal the benefits. This means 
that exports should be expanded till the resource cost 
of earning another unit of foreign exchange is equal 
to the contribution which foreign exchange makes on 
the margin to the domestic social product. Thus, 
when it is said that a ‘shadow’ exchange rate should 
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be used in project evaluation for developing countries, 
this implies that the marginal cost of increasing 
exports is lower than the marginal benefit of increased 
imporis, and hence valuing imported inputs at the 
current exchange rate would be to undervalue their 
benefits in terms of their marginal product. 


In principle, mathematical programming provides 
a means of obtaining these shadow prices, and hence 
of solving both the macro-economic problem of 
optimum allocation of resources and the micro- 
economic problem of providing a criterion for project 
evaluation. For if all demand and supply schedules 
are known for the planning period. including the 
input structure of all industries, and if the available 
supplies of the primary factors—land, labour, capital 
and foreign exchange—are given, then a comprehen- 
sive linear programming model can be set up which 
can be used to maximize the value of the welfare 
function, subject to the constraints (in this case the 
available supply of primary factors). In the solution, 
all these primary factors will automatically be valued 
at their shadow prices. These shadow prices can then 
be used to calculate the domestic resources cost per 
unit of foreign exchange saved (earned), say e. The 
rule is then that all projects for which this index is 
greater than the shadow exchange rate, e,, should be 
undertaken. The projects with the highest e, would 
be the potential export industries.*! 


In practice, however, the usefulness of this 
criterion is limited. 


(i) If the project being considered is large in 
relation to the existing economy model, 
then the general model will have to be 
reformulated and shadow prices will have 
to be recalculated. Thus the computation- 
al task of setting up such a model, which 
is in any case great, will become even 
more complex. 


(ii) The linearity assumption on which this 
approach is based implies constant returns 
to scale, and hence disregards the opport- 
unities for economies of scale, which may 
be of great importance. 


(iii) The input-output relationships on which 
such a model is necessarily based may 
not be known and may not be stable as 
assumed in this approach. 


The world prices criterion 


A criterion for project evaluation in developing 
countries which was recently suggested by Mr. I. M. D. 


31 For a description of this method see M. Bruno, “The Optimal 
Selection of Export-Promoting and Import-Substituting Projects” in 
United Nations, Planning the External Sector, Techniques, Problems 
and Policies, 1967. 


Litile seems very promising from an operational point 
of view.” 


The logical basis of this criterion can be stated 
very simply. Assuming for the moment that a 
country has perfect trading opportunities, that all 
inputs and outputs are tradable. and that there are 
no trade controls, then clearly the shadow prices of 
inputs and outputs are their world prices. The rule 
is then to value all inputs and outputs at their world 
prices, and industries for which the ratio of net 
benefits to costs is the highest will be industries in 
which the country will have the highest comparative 
advantage. 


To make this criterion operational two of the 
assumptions must be relaxed: that there is perfect 
trade, and that all inputs and outputs are tradable. 
As regards the first it is clear that developing 
countries, at least in the markets for their exports, 
are faced by declining terms of trade on many export 
goods. As regards the second, it is obvious that 
there are a large number of goods and factors (land 
and unskilled labour for example) which are either 
non-tradable or non-traded goods. 


How can these factors be taken into account in 
using a ‘world prices’ criterion? It is easy to take 
account of imperfections in the trading opportunities 
facing the firm. In this case instead of taking world 
prices reflecting average costs and revenues of the 
inputs and outputs, world prices reflecting the 
marginal costs and revenues should be taken. While 
it involves judgement, this is unavoidable in any 
estimates which try to peer into the future. 


Non-traded goods, on the face of it, seem more 
intractable. But if it is remembered that what is 
needed is the marginal product and cost of the good 
valued at world prices, the problem is much easier. 
Many non-traded inputs can in turn be broken down 
into tradable inputs, and the latter can then be valued 
at world prices. For factors like labour the physical 
marginal product can be revalued at world prices to 
get the shadow wage rate, say, at world prices. Later, 
various simple rules for converting non-traded goods 
into tradable values are given. 


This criterion thus offers a simple way of making 
a choice at the project level. It uses ‘world prices’ 
as shadow prices to value inputs and outputs, and 
thus avoids the use of distorted domestic prices. It 
does not require any of the complex computations 
which are needed to use the programming criterion. 


32 Mr. Little formulated this criterion in a paper entitled “Public 
Sector Project Selection in Relation to Indian Development” to be 
published in a Nehru memorial volume of essays (George Allen and 
Unwin, London). He is currently expanding it into a project manual 
(jointly with Mr. J. A. Mirrlees) for the OECD Development Centre. 
The Development Centre is currently undertaking industry studies 
in five developing countries, applying the Little criterion. 


Projects and plans 


So far only project evaluation has been con- 
sidered. How does choice at the project level fit in 
with the sort of macro-economic planning which has 
become common in a number of developing countries? 


It is obvious that plans need projects, but do 
projects need plans? That this is so will be clear 
if it is remembered that every economy is composed 
of interdependent sectors, and to make the best use 
of given resources it is necessary to see that they 
develop in a co-ordinated manner. This implies 
planning of some sort. 


The relationship between a given plan and the 
choice of projects can be seen most clearly if it is 
noted that investment is a way of converting presently 
foregone consumption into future consumption. It 
is a means of altering the time shape of consumption. 
The rate at which this transformation can take place 
is given by the productivity of investment. The rate 
at which it is desirable to make this transformation 
is given by society’s preference or the weights attached 
to present as against future consumption. The former 
is the social marginal productivity of investment, the 
latter the social rate of time preference. At the 
optimum position these must be equal. Investment 
should be expanded till the marginal productivity of 
investment is equal to the social discount rate. All 
those investments should be undertaken whose net 
benefits over time. when discounted at the social time 
preference rate, are found to have a positive net 
present value. Clearly if the government can mobilize 
as much savings as it considers to be desirable, then 
all projects which earn a rate of return equal to the 
social rate of time preference should be chosen. 


This then leads to the question of the choice 
of the social time preference rate. This is an 
extremely controversial and difficult subject at the 
moment.** But in practice it may perhaps be dodged 
by noting that every country which carries out 
macro-economic planning does the following exercise, 
if only in principle: it estimates the volume of 
investment which is feasible during a certain period, 
the productivity of this investment (this will depend 
upon the projects chosen) and the resulting growth 
vate. It then fixes on a certain rate of investment 
and rate of growth. But in so doing it is implicitly 
setting a rate of discount which weights present 
consumption against future consumption. This rate 
of discount will be the same as the social rate of 
time preference if in fact the government can mobilize 
the optimal level of savings and investment. But 
clearly in most developing countries, governments 
cannot mobilize the optimal level of savings, and 


33Cf., for example, A. K. Sen, “On Optimising the Rate of 
Savings”, Economic Journal, Vol. LXXI, September 1961, pp. 479ff. 
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hence the two rates will in fact be different. For 
purposes of project evaluation, however, it may not 
be inappropriate to reduce the inter-temporal net 
benefits generated by an investment project to its 
present value by using what may be ~alled the implicit 
‘plan rate’ of discount. For if the investment budget 
for any year is given and the marginal productivity 
of investment is correctly estimated, then this rate 
will in fact be the rate which will exhaust the 
investment budget after every project which can earn 
this rate has been undertaken. 


Uncertainty 


In practice, especially in choosing export in- 
dustries, future costs and revenues can only be forecast 
with a limited degree of certainty. To take account 
of this in using the world prices criterion, the prices 
of inputs and outputs which are assumed during the 
life of the project should be the statistician’s ‘expected’ 
values, and the net benefits that are calculated should 
be expected net benefits. These expected values will 
no doubt require a great deal of judgement on the 
part of evaluators. This is unavoidable in any 
method which tries to predict and hence influence 
the future, and is therefore an essential feature of 
any form of planning. 


This concludes the main theoretical considerations 
underlying the usefulness of a world prices criterion 
for choosing export industries (and in fact for choice 
at the micro level in general). Certain simple rules 
for using the criterion in practice are given below. 


Policy after choosing 


As emphasized at the beginning of this note, the 
choice of export industries is only the first step in 
planning the external sector of an economy. The 
problems of actually seeing that the exports are made 
will depend upon further policies with regard to the 
exchange rate, trade controls in general and the 
organizational aspects of export promotion. 


Annex: rules for using the world prices criterion 


For inputs and outputs that are actually imported 
and exported, take the c.i.f. price of the good if it 
is imported, or the f.o.b. price if it is exported. 


For goods which could be imported or exported 
but are not because of import or export restrictions, 
take again the c.if. price if it is an importable and 
the f.o.b. price if it is an exportable. 


This leaves inputs and outputs of non-tradables 
such as land, and of nontraded goods which are 
neither importables nor exportables because their 
domestic price in a free trade world would lie between 
the c.if. and f.o.b. prices. The difference between 
the c.i.f. and f.o.b. prices of a good in perfect trading 
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conditions reflects the transport costs of moving the 
good in international trade. Thus non-tradables are 
goods for which these transport costs are very high 
(they are infinitely high in the case of land). Finally 
there will be many domestically bought inputs for 
which it may be difficult to get world prices, if the 
country does not actually import or export them. 
Various types of domestically bought machinery will 
fall in this category. Rules are needed to cover all 
these cases. 


One may take first two of the important non- 
traded inputs for most projects: construction and 
electricity. The basic method for dealing with these 
items is to work out the marginal cost of producing 
one more unit of these services at tradable prices. 
Take construction. From input-output analysis, or 
from data on construction costs, the inputs into say 
Rp. 100 of construction can be broken down into 
the costs of various inputs, wages and salaries. The 
inputs can then be valued at world prices and the 
wages and salaries put into a separate labour column. 
Thus Rs 100 of construction at domestic prices will 
now consist of say Rs 50 of inputs valued at world 
prices, and Rs 25 for wages and salaries, leaving a 
residual which in this case is Rs 25. Now whenever 
any figures for construction appear in the project 
data, only half of their nominal value is taken as 
a direct tradable cost and a quarter as labour costs. 
Similarly, the costs of a rupee’s worth of electricity 
(priced at its marginal cost) can be broken down 
into tradable and labour values. This leaves the 
problem of valuing labour. If it is not possible to 
estimate the physical mrrginal product of labour in 
agriculture (which will for most purposes represent 
the opportunity cost of labour) at world prices. the 
next best thing would be to collect the labour values 
in the costs and benefits resulting from the project 
separately, and then work out the rate of return on 
the project, assuming (i) that the shadow wage rate 
is zero, so that no labour costs are counted in the 
final summation of social costs and (2) that the 
market wage represents the shadow wage of labour, 
so that the nominal labour costs are taken as social 
costs. These two rates of return will give the limits 
within which the actual rate of return will lie. and 
this should be a fairly good index of the relative 
desirability of undertaking different projects. 


Next, one must examine methods for deriving 
the tradable prices of non-traded goods which are 
tradable but whose world prices are difficult to obtain. 
For these goods the domestic price is known and 
from this one must somehow arrive at the world 
price. Note that if the only form of trade controls 
were tariffs and subsidies, then the domestic prices 
of locally bought items would be higher on average 


by the extent of the tariff-cum-subsidy. Such an 


average tariff-cum-subsidy should include both the 
direct and indirect effects of the structure of trade 
controls. Calculation of such an average tariff-cum- 
subsidy must be an important part of using the world 
prices criterion in practice. Once this is known then 
it will not be far wrong to convert values of 
domestically bought items for which world prices are 
not available, into their world price equivalents. by 
deflating these nominal values by this average tariff- 
cum-subsidy. 


As regards land, the simplest assumption is that 
the cost of land converted into tradable values by 
applying the average tariff-cum-subsidy, represents the 
capitalized value of its marginal product valued at 
world prices. Thus land can be converted into its 
tradable value by deflating its nominal cost by the 
average tariff-cum-subsidy. 


Ii the phased capital and current production costs 
and outputs are available, then these rules will allow 
them to be reduced to annual net benefits at world 
prices. These net benefits for the life of the project 
can be converted into their present value by dis- 
counting by the ‘implicit plan rate’ of return, and 
all projects for which the present value is positive 
should be undertaken. 


For export industries, the output will be valued 
at expected f.o.b. prices. Adjustments are needed if 
these vary with the output and over time. Further- 
more, if a project’s output is to be sold partly on 
the domestic market and partly on world markets, 
then c.i.f. and f.o.b. prices should be used respectively 
in valuing the different quantities being sold in the 
two markets. 


For completeness, one last point must be mention- 
ed. So far it has been assumed that the government 
does not want to use project evaluation to increase 
the over-all level of savings in the economy. This 
is an important simplification. When the rate of 
savings and investment in an economy is not optimal 
the assumption is clearly not valid. But it can be 
relaxed without affecting any of the rules. It essen- 
tially involves further analysis of the distribution of 
the benefits (still valued at world prices) between 
consumption and savings, and by giving different 
weights to the two.°4 


Finally, whilst using this criterion it must be 
remembered that, to minimize the risk and uncer- 
tainty associated with trade, it is sensible to select 
and develop a number of export industries, the correct 
over-all level of exports being settled within the 
framework of the over-all plan. 


34 For means of dealing with the savings generated by the project 
see S. Marglin, Public Investment Criteria (Allen and Unwin, London, 
1967) and the forthcoming project manual by I.M.D. Little and 
J. A. Mirrlees for the OECD Development Centre, Paris. 
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THE INDUCEMENT OF EXPORTS: 


FISCAL TECHNIQUES 


AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE POLICIES 


The present chapter deals broadly with policies 
that are intended to modify the profitability of 
production for export or the prices at which goods 
from developing countries are offered to foreign 
buyers. It thus touches on tax inducements to pro- 
ducers, policies of import entitlement and _ straight 
exchange rate inducements, including policies which 
involve the creation of partial free markets for foreign 
exchange. The basic aim is always to increase 
foreign exchange income, whether from the sale of 
a given physical volume of commodities or through 
an increase of sales. 

All such policies work, explicitly or implicitly, 
in a wider context. To maximize exports or foreign 
exchange income is not a rational end. Only one 
thing can be maximized at one time and in developing 
Asian countries this is normally taken to be some 
index of economic development. The choice between 
export policies is thus limited by the context of 
economic objectives and policies. If objectives or 
strategies are to be changed, this can best be done 
deliberately, on a clear understanding of the economic 
logic of alternative strategies and of the failures of 
earlier policies. In discussing the causes of inade- 
quate foreign exchange resources, as is currently being 
done in developing Asia, a good deal of blame is 
being put on strategies of import substitution which 
figured in several Asian countries’ development pro- 
grammes in the past fifteen years. Import sub- 
stitution is a loose term at best and even a cursory 
examination of what is supposed to have gone wrong 
demands greater specificity. Several of the alternative 
policies which are being tried out or debated in Asia 
will themselves stimulate further import substitution 
in the simple sense of production to replace imports. 
Export bonus voucher systems or exchange rate 
adjustments will have just that effect. 


The real object of current criticism of past 
policies is partly the pessimistic view of export 
opportunities which underlay development strategy in 
several countries; but it is mainly a typical sequence 
of policies and inadequacies of implementation which 
occur not only in economies that seek to develop by 
industrialization through replacement of imports. 


These sequences of economic policies involve in 
the first place the protection of domestic production 
which competes with imports. Whether this is done 
by tariffs or quotas, the effect is to turn the internal 
relative prices against exports and non-traded outputs 
except to the extent that these are complementary 
with the fostered outputs. Given some mobility of 


sume scarce resources, or free choice on the part of 
the owners of newly generated resources, exports will 
grow at a lower rate than total output. Further 
restrictions of imports are motivated by the wish to 
reallocate resources between different uses. If re- 
sources in general are scarce this will only succeed 
if the “inessential” uses of resources are actually 
reduced by the whole amount that is to be transferred. 
If a corresponding part of private expenditure cannot 
be frozen into private savings, incomes will have to 
be reduced. But inadequacies of taxation and a 
general lack of control over incomes and their dis- 
tribution transform these measures into additional and 
undesired stimuli to domestic production, uormally of 
import substitutes. Imperfect control over expenditure 
may also be left out of account when projects are 
phased. There results an excess of demand which in 
turn reduces the effect of tariff protection and leads 
to reliance on quantitative restrictions. 


The situation is likely to be accompanied by 
an unplanned balance of payments deficit or by a 
lower rate of income growth than anticipated. The 
currency in these circumstances is frequently described 
as overvalued which implies that a higher price for 
foreign exchange would reduce the deficit. Whether 
it would do so is a factual question about elasticities 
of export demand and the possibility of raising 
savings or of deflation. Where economic growth is 
held back by insufficient savings, for instance, domestic 
capital formation has to be cut if devaluation (or 
currency depreciation) is to have an effect, however 
high the elasticities of demand for the country’s 
exports. An increased foreign exchange income in 
consequence of depreciation will not then allow faster 
growth except if it raises the efficiency of resource 
allocation in the country to such an extent that the 
withdrawal of scarce resources into exports is more 
than offset by the greater productivity of the 
economy’s total resources. In the process of develop- 
ment, therefore, the criterion of overvaluation of the 
currency is complex: not only must the external 
balance improve as the currency depreciates, but the 
reduction in the tolerable external deficit (that which 
could be covered by loans or by the sale of external 
assets) must not reduce the rate of growth of income 
(after allowing for accruing debt charges). 


To summarize, export policy as part of develop- 
ment policy needs to be considered in relation to 
the economy’s objectives and its characteristics, unless 
it is to become a mere counter-slogan to import 
substitution. 
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Fiscal instruments 


Relief from business taxes 


Relief from corporation taxes is widely used in 
Asian countries to encourage a variety of activities. 
The most obvious limitation of this instrument is 
due to the nature of corporate taxation: if no profits 
are earned, on the tax authority’s definition of profit, 
the concession is useless. The second general limita- 
tion affects the selectivity of such exemptions, whether 
they are straight reductions of corporation tax liabili- 
ties or accelerated depreciation arrangements. It is 
in practice very difficult to distinguish between 
different activities and different sources of income 
of firms. Experience with accelerated depreciation 
allowances as they are granted in most countries has 
not shown them to be an unqualified success. The 
administration of these allowances is difficult while 
their incentive effect is not as directly understandable 
as a straightforward exemption from corporate tax 
(or reduction in the rate). 


Corporate tax exemption has been used variously 
in different countries. In India and Ceylon, there 
have been limitations on the rate of profit which 
would qualify for tax exemption, while in Pakistan 
the requirement was that not more than 40 per cent 
of profits should be distributed and that the retained 
profits should be reinvested within a year. 


But most of the tax exemption laws, for instance, 
in Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and the Philippines, were 
applied to all new industries, and these happened 
to be largely import-substituting in character. The 
differential benefit to export production thus depended 
on the range of approved industries and to its 
variation over time. As export industries were 
usually admitted to these benefits they derived an 
advantage over other industries that neither replaced 
imports nor exports. Export industries continued to 
benefit when Governments in the developing countries 
of Asia became more selective in the approval of 
import-replacing ventures. Schemes that make it 
attractive to engage in industrial export activities have 
been discussed only recently. In India, for example, 
a tax-free period of five years is allowed to all 
approved industries. After its lapse, export firms 
obtain relief by paying corporation tax at a rate which 
is five percentage points below that of other firms. 
In Ceylon, approved industries were granted in 1965 
a corporation tax rebate amounting to 5 per cent of 
the gross value of export sales. To weaken the 
scheme’s inherent incentive to import-intensive pro- 
duction—not a serious consideration in the present 
state of Ceylonese industry—the concession is limited 
to exports which yield a net foreign exchange earning 
of no less than 25 per cent of the f.o.b. sales value. 
More recently, all profits from the new exports of 


approved industries were granted three years’ exemp- 
tion from tax. 


The introduction of a new law on investment 
incentives, passed in 1967, in the Philippines is 
interesting in this connexion. Enterprises which are 
registered with the Board of Investments are allowed: 
(1) tax relief amounting to twice the amount of 
promctional expenses; (2) tax relief amounting to 
twice the cost of shipping (if in Philippine vessels, 
or less if in foreign vessels) ; (3) a special tax credit 
on raw materials equivalent to 7 per cent of the total 
costs of raw materials and supplies or an amount 
equal to taxes on raw materials actually paid by the 
enterprise, whichever is higher. These provisions are 
intended to encourage industries promoted under the 
law to engage in exporting. In addition, the law 
provides a mechanism for subsidizing Philippine 
international shipping, which of course is a foreign 
exchange earner. The provision for the tax credit 
on raw materials enables the enterprise to eliminate 
the excise and customs taxes from the costs of goods 
manufactured for export. Incidentally, this provision 
is one solution to the troublesome problem of tax 
drawbacks mentioned below. 


The major weakness of the Philippine investment 
incentives law is the large number of restrictive 
provisions concerning the qualifications of eligible 
enterprises. Moreover, significant incentives are offer- 
ed to all forms of industry promoted under the law 
and the specific export incentive may thus lose some 
of its force. As regards the qualifications of enter- 
prises. the law reserves most of the benefits to 
Philippine enterprises (defined as 60 per cent owned 
and controlled by Filipino citizens) except that other 
firms which engage in “pioneer” industries may also 
enjoy them for a maximum of twenty years." 


Deductions of promotional expenses are perhaps 
somewhat problematical because they allow write-offs 
on taxable income of expenses, which may not be 
concrete proof of ability to export. Besides, such pro- 
visions may encourage wasteful promotional spending. 


Tax deductions on actual export performance 
have a sounder basis. Along this line, some proposals 
have been made concerning the use of corporate 
income taxation to promote exports. A possible 
version provides for full or partial exemption from 
corporate income tax of incomes earned from exports. 
The exemption from corporate income taxes can be 
on a progressive basis.2 Corporations engaged in 


1 The law will be put into effect in 1968. 

2G. P. Sicat, A Design for Export-Oriented Industrial Development 
(Institute of Economic Development and Research, University of the 
Philippines). 
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manufacturing may be allowed tax deductions at a 
progressive rate according to the ratio of export sales 
to. total sales. 


In implementing such a provision, the simplest 
administrative rule is the best. A simple solution is 
to compute the income tax liabilities derived from 
exporting as the total of income tax liabilities 
multiplied by the proportion of sales which are 
exported. 


Commodity taxes 


Exemptions from commodity (or sales) taxes 
offer export industries a type of preference which is 
technically more direct than the various forms of 
corporation tax relief. The effect of these concessions 
does not depend on the profitability of production 
but rather seeks to lower its costs. In_ principle, 
also, the selectivity of these systems can be more 
certain: it is easier to identify exported commodities 
than profits from exporting. In practice, however, 
the administrative obstacles to an accurate assessment 
of the taxes paid upon a commodity, which is needed 
for the determination of the drawback, are very great. 


Protection of domestic production tends not 
merely to turn the relative domestic prices against 
exports but it also raises the cost of imported inputs 
into export production. On this latter account. it 
leads to a measurable discrimination (‘negative pro- 
tection”) against exports. Recent work indicates the 
extent to which protection penalizes exports in certain 
developing countries of Asia.* 


Drawbacks of sales and import taxes are widely 
applied as a form of discrimination in favour of 
exports. But in both cases the procedure is always 
very cumbersome. In India, for instance, an official 
committee investigated the problem of assessing the 
incidence of the indirect tax burden on exports and 
found that the refund of sales tax on raw materials 
and intermediate goods entering into manufactured 
products was unworkable.* It, however, recommended 
an ad hoc relief at the rate of one per cent of the 
f.o.b. value of manufactured goods exported and an 
additional ad hoc relief of 0.5 per cent of the f.o.b. 
value for those elements of cost that defy precise 
calculation. 


Another suggestion for the solution of the problem 
of assessing and refunding taxes is the establishment 
of customs-bonded warehouses in which imported 


3R. Soligo and J. Stern, “Tariff Protection, Import Substitution, 
and Investment Efficiency”, Pakistan Development Review, Vol. V, 
No. 1 (summer 1965). John H. Power, “Import Substitution as 
an Industrialization Strategy”, Philippine Economic Journal, Vol. V, 
No. 2 (second semester 1966). 

4 Directorate of Commercial Publicity, Ministry of Commerce, 
Government of India, Report of the Committee on Sales Tax (1°64), 
pp. 44, 45. 
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materials can be processed; or, better still, the 
establishment of export zones. 


Hong Kong is an example of an export zone, 
since the whole economy is virtually devoted to export 
processing. .Export zones are areas for industrial 
processing of tariff-free raw materials destined for 
exports. Apart from being able to absorb labour 
rapidly, export zones may be an important means 
of diffusing technical change into the rest of the 
industrial sector. To prevent such zones from be- 
coming mere places for processing imported inputs, 
all sales from the domestic economy to the export 
zone should be treated as exports.® If the incentive 
pattern for industry is biased towards domestic sales 
and corrective measures are hard to implement, the 
establishment of an export zone has a lot of merit. 
In fact, a free trade zone can be made an instrument 
for linking the domestic sector with the zone, by 
encouraging the flow of domestic inputs into the 
export industries. 


The difficulties of providing a full drawback of 
commodity taxes for export goods may be solved by 
more radical changes in the tax system. Such a 
change was recently proposed for Singapore.® a small 
economy which depends largely on entrepot trade, 
including entrepét manufacturing. The proposal aims 
at the substitution of a value added tax for the existing 
corporate income tax, the property tax on rentals, 
Singapore’s new payroll tax, provident fund contribu- 
tions by employers and most protective tariffs. Under 
the value added tax system, exports can he freed 
from tax by exempting the exported commodity from 
value added tax at the uniform rate and, in addition, 
by refunding .to the exporter the taxes that were 
paid at preceding stages of production (including 
importation). The substitution of a value added tax 
for other business and sales taxes and import duties 
raises many questions (e.g. of distribution) but the 
only ones that are relevant to the provision of export 
incentives concern the incidence of benefits, the 
feasible relative size of the incentive and the relative 
ease of administering the exemptions. 


As regards the first of these. the value added 
system concentrates tax relief on commodities rather 
than on firms and this seems a merit when compared 
with Singapore’s present system, which includes ex- 
emptions from a percentage of the usual corporate 
income tax for companies that export a minimum 
amount of output. 


Secondly, will this system of a value added tax 
with the described exemptions for exports give greater 


3G. P. Sicat, op.cit. 

6R, I. McKinnon, “Export Expansion Through Tax Policy: The 
Case for a Value Added Tax in Singapore”, Malayan Esonomic 
Review, Vol. XI, No. 2 (October 1966). 
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financial incentives to exporters than other systems? 
It must be assumed that the value added tax is being 
substituted for other business and sales taxes in such 
a way as to yield the same amount of revenue, and 
that all other measures to induce exports are un- 
affected by this substitution. The final answer will 
still depend upon the details of the replaced incentives 
which were connected with the operation of the 
replaced taxes, and on certain features of the economy. 
One can nevertheless discover a presumption for a 
larger relative financial incentive under the proposed 
scheme, because the exporter is refunded the tax paid 
at all stages of production (including his own), and 
this tax replaces, with equivalent yield, a variety of 
business taxes. While he may, under the replaced 
system, get full drawbacks of sales and import taxes, 
and also exemption from all business taxes, he will 
not receive the equivalent value of an exemption from 
the business taxes which his suppliers have paid. But 
this value is transferred to the exporter under the 
proposed scheme when all value added tax payments 
are refunded to him, since these payments when 
summed for the entire economy, are equal to the 
former payments of business taxes (e.g. corporation 
tax) and sales taxes. The presumption is not cast- 
iron, but it exists and if a value-added tax system is 
under consideration as a substitute for sales and other 
taxes, this possibly needs to be examined. An added 
attraction is the permission which GATT gives for 
the exemption of exports from value added taxes. 


Thirdly, the effects of the proposed system will 
depend, as in the case of all tax systems, on the 
mode of administration and this is affected by the 
relative ease of operating alternative systems in a 
strict way. Exemption of exports from value added 
tax is presumably no more difficult than full draw- 
backs of sales and import taxes, but it has already 
been mentioned that such full drawbacks are almost 
impossible. If the value added tax takes the place 
of further (business) taxes under which exemption 
is also given to exports, whatever solution is found 
for refunding and remitting value added tax to the 
exporter will save the administrative effort of assessing 
and remitting the entitlement to exemption from those 
other taxes. On this score, therefore, it seems logical 
to accept the argument for the proposed .change in 
the tax system. 


Export taxes 


Apart from forming an important source of state 
revenue, export taxes serve, in principle, to make the 
best in terms of foreign exchange revenue, of such 
exports as are offered by producers and to absorb 
fluctuations in world prices. The optimum use of 
export taxes has not been much studied. It is clear 
that conflicts are likely to arise between the various 


objectives: stabilization of producer prices may be 
a costly service and it may militate, in the case of 
domestically demanded export products, a sub-optimal 
supply of exports.‘ 


The principle of maximizing social profit from 
exports justifies the use of export taxes for adjusting 
prices to elasticities of demand in foreign markets. 
Competition among primary producers might other- 
wise transfer an unnecessarily large part of product- 
ivity gains to foreign buyers. State purchasing and 
exporting organizations do occasionally take over the 
functions of export taxes. 


A related use of export taxes is to counteract 
the structure of tariffs in the importing countries. 
Economic inquiry during recent years has explained 
and measured the difference between the formal and 
the effective degree of protection which processers of 
materials tend to enjoy in developed (as well as 
developing) countries.’ This is due to the typical 
progression of tariff rates with the degree of pro- 
cessing. Tariff rates apply to the total (or gross) 
value of the imported commodity, and this gross value 
is composed of the value of the imported material 
and the value added in processing. Typically, the 
material bears a lower rate of duty than the processed 
goods. The processer in the importing country there- 
fore enjoys a degree of protection which exceeds the 
scheduled rate of duty on the processed goods by 
the difference in the rate on the processed and the 
unprocessed import, related to the value added in 
processing. Coconut and its products offer the 
clearest case in point. Raw coconut, copra, coconut 
oil and desiccated coconut form the basic range of 
exportable forms. With the considerable differences 
in the degree of processing required for these various 
products, coconut exporters (in particular, Ceylon) 
have endeavoured to use export levies to encourage 
the export of coconut in processed form. Malaysia 
has also imposed an export duty of 10 per cent on 


7 The potential conflict between the revenue aspect of the other 
two purposes of export taxes is obvious and easily documented from 
regional experience, especially where the principle of export taxes 
is implemented by state exporting agencies. 

Producers have, in effect, paid a very high price for reasonable 
stability of prices. There has been, for example, a large and con- 
tinuing gap between the official purchase price of rice and the 
export price in Burma, China (Taiwan) and Thailand. The unit 
value of exports of rice during the past decade remained well above 
the price received by the producer. On the other hand, a similar 
scheme for jute in Pakistan did work rationally in 1949/50 and 
1950/51 but had to be abandoned after the very heavy losses which 
the Government incurred in the following year. The copra export 
organization of Indonesia, beginning late in 1962, did apparently 
buy at very low prices from the producers. So, too, did the Indo- 
nesian rice-purchase scheme. Supplementary benefits did, however, 
accrue to the producer in the form of the privilege to purchase, at 
concessionary prices, a range of commodities which were in critical 
shortage at the time. 

8 See, for example, H. G. Johnson, “Tariffs and Economic Develop- 
ment”, Journal of Development Studies, October 1965, 
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logs and of M$0.02 per Ib of loose rubber® to dis- 
_ courage the export of these products in unprocessed 
form. 


The use of export levies on the traditional export 
commodities can encourage a move away from their 
production. With the slackening of world demand 
for certain primary exports and the threat of excess 
supply, most countries of the region have attempted 
to increase productivity and thus to cut the costs of 
production. Productivity increases on the area under 
these crops would lead to an embarrassing glut on 
the market. There is thus an immediate reason for 
easing marginal producers into more profitable fields. 
Export taxes can assist by making it unprofitable for 
the marginal producer to remain in the industry and 
by making alternate fields of activity more profitable. 


This however has not been easy to accomplish. 
The immediate need for foreign resources in primary 
exporting countries has made for considerable em- 
phasis on the export of the maximum possible 
quantity. With a multiplicity of suppliers acting 
along similar lines the effects have been unwelcome 
for all. 


Also, the displacement of the marginal producer 
has nowhere been easy because the immediate social 
cost is high. Even where the opportunity arose there 
were not only social factors to be reckoned with but 
also the unavoidable uncertainty as to the permanence 
of the observed price movements. The collapse of 
the low-grown tea prices in Ceylon in late 1966, for 
example, led to government intervention on the 
market as a buyer. So, too, in the rubber market 


of Malaysia in 1967. 


Subsidies 


Export subsidies are the most direct fiscal 
instrument presently in use to promote exports. India 
has recently revived their use, in combination with 
export taxes, to differentiate the effects of the de- 
valuation of the rupee in 1966. At present, export 
cash subsidies in India are offered for a considerable 
range of export products, at rates up to 25 per cent 
of f.o.b. value.t? Otherwise, export subsidies for 


9 Collection of the duty on loose rubber was to have begun on 
1 January 1968 but has been postponed indefinitely because of the 
decline in rubber prices, 

10Exports made till September 1968 of timber products; clay; 
steel castings, forgings, pipes and tubes; wire ropes and railway 
wagons. Cf. Commerce, 16 September 1967. 
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exports have been infrequent in the ECAFE region. 
The Republic of Korea experimented with an Export 
Encouragement Subsidy Fund from 1961 which sub- 
sidized 4-46 per cent of export values for new markets, 
new exports and manufactured exports, with a high 
potential for growth being particularly favoured. 
The now defunct Sugar Export Subsidy Scheme of 
Thailand used the proceeds of a cess on sugar 
consumed in the domestic market to finance a subsidy 
on sugar exports. 


The rules of GATT 


Export subsidies in any form are not coun- 
tenanced by the rules of the GATT agreement.'! 
Retaliatory action by the importing countries is 
sanctioned in a number of cases. Article VI of the 
GATT agreement, for example, allows the application 
of ‘countervailing’ or ‘anti-dumping’ import tariffs to 
the extent of the export subsidy on the import. A 
further note to the same article allows retaliatory 
action when concessions have been granted to exports 
under schemes of multiple exchange rates. The 
application of such countervailing duties is, however, 
prohibited where indirect concessions have been 
granted to exports .by exemptions from duties and 
taxes or where the operation of domestic price 
stabilization schemes leads to exports at less than the 
‘normal value’. While the concept of ‘normal value’ 
has wide latitude, many countries have, in practice, 
tended to use the foreign domestic price as the 
standard.!” 


These rules have not been much invoked against 
the subsidized exports of developing countries. In 
particular, anti-dumping measures are not, on the 
whole, being taken against developing countries. But 
it remains significant that many developing countries 
have thought it necessary to remain outside GATT. 


11 The contracting parties to the GATT agreement from the ECAFE 
region are Australia, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malay- 
sia, New Zealand and Pakistan, with Cambodia being an associated 
Government. 

12 See also Article XVI(4) of the GATT agreement: “‘. . . contract- 
ing parties shall cease to grant either directly or indirectly any form 
of subsidy on the export of any product other than a primary product 
which subsidy results in the sale of such product for export at a 
price lower than the comparable price charged for the like product 
to buyers in the domestic market”. Prohibitions under this article 
are wide-ranging and include currency retention bonus schemes; 
direct subsidies by the government; remission of direct taxes etc. 
on exports and. subsidized export credit guarantees. (Basic Instru- 
ments and Selected Documents, Ninth Supplement, GATT, Geneva, 
February 1961). 


Foreign exchange policies 


The following sections discuss foreign trade 
policy, and particularly the inducement of exports 
by means which involve the pricing of foreign 
exchange for importers and exporters of goods, ser- 


vices and capital. The choices which are relevant 
to these policies in developing countries can be 
resolved into two. The first is the choice between 
multiple exchange rates and a unitary rate, and related 
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to it the choice between uniform and differential rate 
changes. The second choice is between fluctuating 
and fixed rates where the former involve a reasonably 
continuous adjustment through foreign exchange 
markets or by market substitutes. Markets tend to 
generate prices which clear the market while the 
market substitutes (e.g. the monetary authorities 
trading across the counter with importers and ex- 
porters) need not do so. But this is only an 
institutional distinction. Since the authorities can 
intervene in the market by absorbing or injecting 
foreign exchange —or, indeed, by licensing — the 
economic distinction is between various degrees and 
types of official intervention in the market. 


The most general argument for multiple exchange 
rates is identical with that for export taxes and 
subsidies. The latter policy assumes a certain price 
level which will result in part from general policy; 
the former assumes a given rate of exchange around 
which the effective rates are distributed and which 
in its turn is influenced typically by controlled 
demands and less easily steered supplies of goods. 
Given wide variations in the elasticities of demand 
and supply of the exports of individual developing 
Asian countries, with the low values typically 
attaching to some of the traditional exports, a positive 
foreign trade policy will seek to vary the rates (or 
the taxes and subsidies) so as to obtain the largest 
revenue from given supplies; and so as to stimulate 
the exports which will lead to the largest net additions 
to revenue. The latter objective has to be made 
consistent with long-range objectives regarding the 
structure of output. Normally one would expect 
consistency in that respect. The newer manufactured 
or processed products and certain new agricultural 
outputs that correspond to new demands (e.g. Thai 
maize for the Japanese market) have usually the more 
favourable demand elasticities, but need an_ initial 
stimulation of supply. In the case of a devaluation, 
for instance, the absence of differentiation by taxes 
or multiple rates between these different categories of 
commodities may cause a preventable loss in the 
form of a net transfer of resources to the foreign 
buyers of certain traditional exports or else a func- 
tionally meaningless internal transfer of income to 
their exporters. A uniform devaluation may there- 
fore be larger than necessary and so would be the 
immediate deterioration in the terms of trade. 


Mere reliance on demand elasticities for guidance 
on the relative level of exchange rates may lead to 
serious mistakes, especially when the rates for tradi- 
tional exports are considered. In the absence of 
international commodity agreements, there is no 
reason why a particular country should abstain from 
undercutting its competitors in the production of 
traditional commodities. The elasticity of demand 


for a given country’s exports may be quite high except 
where the computation allows for the probability of 
retaliation. On the other hand, some stimulation of 
the traditional export commodities from developing 
countries by allowing them preferential exchange rates 
(or subsidies) in the system of individual countries 
may be quite justified. These cases might be 
identified by combining the criterion of high demand 
elasticity with that of high expected productivity gains 
in given exports. This does not mean that a com- 
modity thus selected for preferential fiscal or exchange 
treatment will not become the object of retaliatory 
price-cutting by competing exporters. The criterion 
of expected increase of productivity does, however, 
tend to raise the longer-run cost of retaliation to 
competitors unless their productivity increases in step. 


If the differential pricing of different categories 
of exports is accepted, the choice between fiscal 
instruments and multiple exchange rates appears 
largely as a matter of administrative convenience. 
In terms of their selectivity, the two sets of 
instruments are rather similar: able to discriminate 
between products but not so much between uses or 
producers. 


In foreign exchange policy, exports and imports 
have to be considered together. The merits of a 
system of multiple rates are seen when their wider 
potential as instruments of economic control and 
management is considered. Exchange rate policy 
plays a key role in plan implementation and economic 
stahilization in developing countries because foreign 
exchange is in most cases a key element in develop- 
ment projects. Exchange policy is also, by and large, 
easier to administer than fiscal and monetary policies 
which lack in developing countries the strong 
institutional foundation that makes them so effective 
in the control of developed economies. Foreign trade 
and exchange policy, and a multiple exchange rate 
system in particular, are no perfect substitutes for 
sophisticated and effective fiscal and monetary con- 
trols. It is, therefore, important that they should 
not be overloaded by great elaboration. This require- 
ment of simplicity is reinforced by the consideration 
that the strain which these systems would have to 
take is greater than if they operated in developed 
economies where other instruments of control are well 
developed and capable of influencing demands and 
supplies when they are still in a very latent form. 


If multiple rates are considered in their wider 
potential role, the case for using them in the more 
limited field of export promotion becomes all the 
stronger. Here as there, they form the only exchange 
rate system that requires a small degree of co-opera- 
tion from other forms of economic control. 
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The most interesting use of multiple rates is in 
combination with fluctuating exchange rates, that is 
with free partial exchange markets. Two well-known 
variants are the Pakistan version of the export bonus 
system! and the Kaldor proposals for a system of 
multiple exchange rates.'* The interest of the Pakistan 
system is partly its success and the experience that 
has accumulated in the course of its operation since 
1959 and, technically, in the combination of con- 
siderable and flexible selectivity among products with 
rate adjustments that could in principle be continuous. 
Pakistan exporters can sell different proportions of 
their foreign exchange revenue in a free market, 
while importers buy different proportions of the 
foreign exchange which they need in this same market. 
Selection works by varying these proportions. There 
is no technical reason why the official exchange rate 
in such a system could not be varied independently 
of the free market, which would be free to adjust 
its own price. The technical principle of the Kaldor 
proposal is the same, though it envisages a simpler 
dual rate system and possibly a somewhat greater 
automaticity in the effect which demand in the free 
market, and thus the free rate, would have on the 
production of exports and import substitutes. 


If there is a difference, it lies in the closer link 
of the Kaldor proposal—which is designed to be 
adopted by many countries — with the principle of 
comparative advantage. and generally with develop- 
ment strategy. The free market, partitioned off from 
the official market. would give guidance to the 
development of the new sectors of the economy. 
While the Kaldor proposal embodies a development 
strategy, the Pakistan system was thought of raainly 
as a system of export incentives. 


These combinations of multiple exchange rates 
with partial free markets, raise the issue of fluctuating 
versus pegged exchange rates. Multiple rates can be 
introduced by way of selective devaluations, without 
free markets. The merit of flexible exchange rates 
is that exports and imports are symmetrically affected 
by rate movements. In the context of a multiple rate 
system, this means that the foreign exchange which 
is bought at a high price from one group of exporters 
has to be sold at a high price to importers unless 
the authorities are willing to bear the loss from 
selling low and buying high. If the authorities act 
in this manner, imports will have to be restricted by 
rationing rather than by price. This also raises the 
domestic price of imports, but the authorities may 
not be able to recover their losses by taxing the 
windfall gains of importers. With rate flexibility in 
at least part of the national market for foreign 


13 This is described in the next section of this chapter. 
14.N, Kaldor, “Dual Exchange Rate and Economic Development”, 
Economic Bulletin for Latin America, November 1964. 
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exchange. the income transfer is not to importers 
(through quota profits) but to exporters who are 
allowed to auction off part of their foreign exchange 
earnings. If exports are to be stimulated, their 
income transfer is functionally in the right direction. 
If the operation succeeds the economy will ultimately 
have more foreign exchange. The disposal of this 
additional foreign exchange calls for a compromise 
between social priorities and the need to give the 
exporter the incentives on which the system is built. 


Since the size of the incentives and disincentives 
which the system establishes is partly determined in 
a free market, it is capable of continuous adjustment. 
This makes export incentives and import restraints 
less vulnerable to the countervailing effects of domestic 
price increases than are the usual fiscal incentives 
including export and import taxes. 


In actual practice, these systems are likely to be 
undermined by falling revenues from staple exports. 
The tendency will then be to shift export commodities 
from the free market to the official market to supply 
the needed exchange for essential imports; or to 
attempt a merger of the markets by moving in the 
reverse direction. There does not, however, seem to 
be a compelling economic reason why these incentive 
systems should be any less fruitful at a lower level 
of foreign exchange income; any more than why a 
devaluation of the pegged (or fixed) official rate 
should conflict with their continued operation.'® 


The construction of multiple rate structures, 
whether in the form of partial free markets or not, 
raises above all the problem of the selection of export 
and import commodities for access to the different 
rates (or markets). Elasticities of demand are 
obvious criteria but difficult to assess except in a 
broad way. As the next section shows, there is a 
danger that multiple rate systems will contain a bias 
towards import-intensive production. In Israel, for 
example, export rates were therefore differentiated 
according to the contribution of domestic processing 
to the total export product.'® 


Ceylon’s export bonus voucher scheme, which 
has attractive features of simplicity, gives eligibility 
to industrial exports provided that their net foreign 
exchange earnings!’ are not less than 25 per cent of 
their f.o.b. value. At that lower limit, 5 per cent of 
the earnings would be available for essential imports, 
20 per cent being the unitary proportion of earnings 
for which bonus vouchers are issued to the exporter. 


15 The point is discussed in the last section of this chapter. 

16De Vries, G. Margaret, “Multiple Exchange Rates: Expectations 
and Experience”, International Monetary Fund, Staff Papers, Vol. XII, 
1965. 

17 The excess of earnings over the cost of imported inputs, 
excluding depreciation of capital equipment. 
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Where partial free markets are introduced, the 
distribution of imports between the free and the 
official market should take account of their varying 
role in basic consumer budgets, so as to minimize 
the inflationary effect of rises in import prices. 


Further problems of selection and operation are 
taken up in the following description and discussion 
of the technical experience of some developing Asian 
countries which have operated multiple exchange rates 
in the form of partial free markets. 


Trends in the exchange raie policy of 
ECAFE countries 


The following accounts of exchange rate policies 
in nine ECAFE countries have the sole purpose of 
illustrating policy trends that are relevant to the 
present chapter. The relevant characteristics of these 
trends in the post-war period can first be summarized, 
to serve as a guide to the accounts which, while quite 
brief, are necessarily encumbered with detail. 


(i) China (Taiwan) and the Republic of Korea 
operated multiple exchange rate systems (or their 
equivalent) with partial open markets but the main 
feature of their policy was exchange rate adjustment 
(depreciation). In view of the strong open inflation 
which characterized both economies (China: Taiwan 
till 1961), this is hardly surprising. Both countries 
received massive and systematic aid from the United 
States, and inflation did not prevent quite rapid 
growth of their incomes and, especially, of their 
increasingly diversified exports. 


(ii) Philippines and Thailand. The experience 
of the Philippines resembles that of China (Taiwan) 
and the Republic of Korea in many respects. While 
the Philippines experimented energetically with multi- 
ple rate and exchange retention schemes, its experience 
seems also dominated by exchange rate adjustment, 
culminating in the adoption of a unitary fixed rate. 
The inflationary setting of the early sixties probably 
explains much of this policy. So does the very 
traditional composition of production and exports 
which does not change quickly. Thailand’s policy is 
characterized by the movement from a simple system 
of multiple exchange rates to a floating rate and then 
to a fixed par value. The range of Thai outputs and 
exports is narrow and mainly agricultural. 


(wii) India is set apart from other developing 
ECAFE countries by the stage of its industrial 
development, the scope of its planning and _ its 
institutional and administrative resources. The range 
of problems which had to be considered in formulating 
a foreign exchange policy were thus somewhat 
different, and so was the scope for allocating basic 
resources and holding down for long periods the 
pressure of excess demand. India operated an 


equivalent multiple rate system, of limited extent, but 
its policy was chiefly characterized by rate fixity with 
one sharp devaluation. 


(iv) Pakistan is alone among the developing 
ECAFE countries in having over a lengthy period 
relied consistently and with evident success on a 
combination of discriminatory (multiple) rates with 
partial free exchange markets. Continued import 
liberalization and reliance on the export bonus 
voucher system may have been made easier, or less 
immediately risky, by the receipt of relatively large 
amounts of external assistance. 


(v) Indonesia continued over a lengthy period 
to operate a multiple rate system combined with 
partial free exchange markets. But its experience is 
overlaid by high inflation and by a stepwise depre- 
ciation of the official rate. 


(t) China (Taiwan) and the Republic of Korea 


In China (Taiwan), the issue of new Taiwan 
dollar bank notes exceeded the prescribed limit late 
in 1949 and this trend continued in the year 1950 
and early 1951. The market rate for the new 
Taiwan dollar dropped to NT$16 for one US dollar, 
even though the official rate was pegged around 
NT$10.30 to one US dollar. The Government res- 
ponded with currency contraction and a tightening 
of import restrictions. Importers were required to 
deposit in advance of importation a certain percentage 
of the total amount of exchange applied for. This 
proportion was ultimately raised to 100 per cent. 
The high amount of advance deposit could not 
discourage import applications as commercial banks 
were prepared to give loans to importers for advance 
deposit purposes. The attempt to restrict imports by 
discriminating monetary volicy thus misfired. In 
September 1953 the system of exchange allocation 
was based on performance, performance being judged 
by the foreign exchange earned and used by the 
applicant. The cost of exchange was also raised in 
the form of a defence tax of 20 per cent. The 
performance record system turned out to be open to 
abuse and was soon replaced by a commodity import 
quota system. Quotas were fixed for imports of 
different categories of commodities, and different 
certificate rates were applied. The imposition of 
defence tax on exchange settlements and the different 
certificate rates resulted in a system of eight different 
rates of exchange. In April 1958, a major exchange 
reform was attempted. The multiple rate structure 
was replaced by a dual rate and the commodity 
quota system was gradually liberalized and finally 
abolished. Importers were required to purchase ex- 
change certificates in the market in addition to the 
exchange supplied at the official rate. 
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The effective exchange rate between November 
1958 and August 1959 was the sum of the official 
exchange value of an exchange certificate and the 
official exchange rate. namely NT536.08 buying and 
NT$36.38 selling for one US dollar. On 10 August 
1959 a new official rate of NT336.30 to one US dollar 
was established. All exporters and recipients of 
inward remittances were required to surrender their 
exchange receipts and were given the choice between 
cash settlement at the new official buying rate and 
an exchange certificate. All private importers could 
acquire foreign exchange from the Bank of Taiwan 
against exchange certificates. The rate for the ex- 
change certificates was stabilized at NT$40 per US 
dollar by requiring the Taiwan Sugar Corporation 
to sell its exchange certificates at the posted price. 
In June 1961, the exchange rate was unified by 
devaluing the official rate to NT$40 per US dollar. 
This measure of devaluation proved initially in- 
sufficient. The black market rate went up as high 
as NT$51 to one US dollar. But with sizable aid 
funds from the United States. the authorities succeed- 
ed in stabilizing the official rate at NT$40.40 per 
US dollar and this devalued rate seems to have 
given a sharp impetus to exports. In May 1967, 
the authorities reduced the margin deposit on imports 
by 50 per cent, even though the United States aid 
grants were reduced to 25 per cent. 


The Republic of Korea, after a drastic devalua- 
tion in September 1961. introduced a system which 
provided an exchange subsidy for private exports. 
Exporters automatically received a bonus on the 
official rate ranging from 7.7 per cent to 19.2 per 
cent. Premiums of 20 per cent were extended to 
exporters who started the export of new commodities 
end re-exported from bonded factories. Fifteen per 
cent premiums were granted to exporters to new 
markets, and smaller premiums were given to certain 
specific commodity exports. 


These bonuses accompanied further incentives 
and cash subsidies. They appear to have stimulated 
the exports of manufactured goods in particular. The 
phenomenal increase in exports of 25 per cent in the 
year following the introduction of the bonus was not 
‘only due to the expansion of previously exported 
commodities, but also to the emergence of new 
exportable commodities. The currency reform of 
1962 introduced the won, a new unit of currency 
which replaced the hwan at a conversion rate of 
10 hwan to one won. The foreign exchange rate, 
however, was left unchanged at 130 won to one 
US dollar. In May 1964, an almost 100 per cent 
devaluation of the won was effected by the introduc- 
tion of what was officially called a freely fluctuating 
exchange rate. In fact. however, the rate was pegged 
over considerable periods. The rate beyond which 


the exchange rate would not be allowed to appreciate 
was fixed at 255 won per US dollar. The actual 
market rate was quoted around 255 won per US dollar 
till June 1965. 


In May 1965 the cash subsidies on exports which 
had been maintained at their old absolute rate were 
abolished. Apparently as a consequence of this 
change, the foreign exchange rate rose to a level 
(272 won for one US dollar) which approximated 
to the weighted average of the “fluctuating” rates 
plus the previous cash subsidies. After this, the 
fluctuating rate again remained virtually unchanged 
at this level. In place of the subsidies or premiums, 
an export-import link system was adopted. Import 
licences were given to exporters of new manufactured 
goods such as watches, television sets, radio and 
chinaware. Since a sizable portion (about 44 per 
cent in 1966) of the Republic of Korea’s imports is 
financed by foreign assistance, the need for regulating 
imports through a still higher rate has not been felt. 
While there were only infrequent rate changes, those 
that occurred seem to have prevented the high 
inflationary pressures of those years from hindering 
exports. The exchange rates were adjusted to protect 
the various incentives to exporters. The range of the 
products thus stimulated is rather narrow, coming 
from mining and agriculture. 


(ii) Philippines and Thailand 


In the Philippines the official rate was pegged 
at P2 per US dollar in the early post-war years in 
the hope that the overvaluation of the exchange rate, 
if any, would be corrected by low domestic prices 
following rising domestic production and a prospective 
rising trend in prices abroad. As United States 
disbursements, which financed a substantial flow of 
imports, tapered off, foreign exchange reserves de- 
clined substantially and controls on imports and 
exchange restrictions were soon introduced. A partial 
devaluation occurred in 1951 when an exchange tax 
of 17 per cent was imposed on all foreign exchange 
sold by the central bank. Incentives for exporters 
were introduced in mid-1950 by allowing them to 
exchange part of their exports for certain types of 
imports which generally were highly profitable. The 
incentive took the form of “barter transactions” or 
“no-dollar importations” (imports of those commodi- 
ties for which the central bank did not allocate foreign 
exchange). The law provided that such imports 
could only be made “by persons or firms making the 
exportation on a straight barter basis when authorized 
by the Secretary of Commerce and Industry”.!8 The 
implementation of this law was accompanied by muclr 


18 Republic Act 1410 (10 September 1955). For a review of 
the export incentives scheme in the Philippines during the period 
of controls, cf. F. H. Golay, The Philippines: Public Policy and’ 
National Economic Development (New York, Cornell University: 
Press, 1961), pp. 153-158. 
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indecision and change, because the basic provisions 
were not spelled out specifically. However, some two 
years later, the rule about “no-dollar imports” which 
was adopted allowed exporters to utilize 15 per cent 
of their exports to any country in exchange for goods 
specified by the exchange control authorities, as 
follows: 25 per cent “essential producer imports”, 
25 per cent “non-essential producer imports”, and 
50 per cent “essential consumer goods”. Philippine 
exporters reacted favourably to these incentives. A 
mild stimulation of new exports was observed.'® This 
scheme was terminated in 1959, in part under the 
pressure of commercial interests which had been put 
at a disadvantage by the transition from licensing to 
a quasi-free market. 


In early 1956, the 17 per cent tax on sales of 
exchange was replaced by a special levy on imports 
to be gradually reduced to nil by 1966. There was a 
growing feeling that the system of controls and the 
exchange rate had tended to deter exports and 
channelled domestic private investment towards the 
production of non-essential commodities. 


In pursuit of the decision to dismantle import 
controls progressively over a period of four years, a 
special ‘margin’ fee of 25 per cent was collected from 
mid-1959 on sales of foreign exchange for all except 
about 16 per cent of imports and some payments for 
services. In April 1960, a so-called free market was 
established, although in fact the central bank set the 
exchange rate. Different proportions of foreign 
exchange transactions could be effected at the free 
market rate for different types of transaction and these 
proportions were changed from time to time. There 
was also a differential application of margin fee collec- 
tions. As a result, exchanges between the peso and 
other currencies took place at different rates, ranging 
up to P4.00 per US dollar. The proportion of the 
exchange receipts and payments that were settled at a 
depreciated exchange rate rose gradually. In the third 
phase of the decontrol programme it stood at 70-80 
per cent. 


The phasing of the decontrol programme gave rise 
to uncertainty on the part of business regarding the 
time and degree of further depreciation. As a result, 
speculation developed against the peso; stocks were 
built up and export receipts held back. The situation 
was further aggravated by domestic inflation. The 
trade deficit worsened appreciably (from $102 million 
to $178 million) in 1961, the year following the 
relative freeing of the exchange rate. Imports of 
capital goods at the preferred rate had to be severely 
reduced (they were about 10 per cent lower in 1962 
than in 1961) and the central bank suffered substantial 


19 Amado A. Castro, “Philippine Export Growth, 1950-1965” 
(Institute of Economic Development and Research, University of the 
Philippines). 


losses from buying dollars at the higher rate and 
selling to importers of essentials. In January 1962, 
it was decided to allow ihe peso to float in an open 
market and to abolish virtually all controls on 
imports and other payments including capital trans- 
actions. Exporters were permitted to sell 80 per cent 
of their receipts at the free market rate. The remain- 
ing 20 per cent were to be surrendered to the central 
bank at the par value rate of P2 per US dollar. This 
was to limit windfall gains to exporters as a result 
of devaluation and to restrain monetary expansion 
through exchange profits accruing to the central bank. 


The exchange reform was backed up by tight 
monetary policies which included raising of the central 
bank rediscount rate, higher reserve ratios and limited 
access to central bank credit. It was further supported 
by help from the International Monetary Fund (a 
drawing of $28.3 million and, in April 1962, a stand- 
by arrangement for one year for $40.4 million) and 
lines of credit from the United States Government 
and banks and the Bank of Spain. In November 
1965 the Government completed the exchange reform 
by establishing with the IMF a new par value, and 
thus a unitary fixed rate of P3.90 per US dollar. 
The requirement that exporters should surrender 20 
per cent of the proceeds from major exports at the 
previous par value of P2.0 per US dollar was 
abolished. 


After the end of the Second World War, Thailand 
introduced a multiple exchange rate system to improve 
its balance of payments position and to insulate the 
economy from the effects of high external prices of 
rice, its main export commodity. There were two 
rates, a fixed official rate of baht 12.50 to one US 
dollar and a fluctuating free market rate, which 
usually moved around baht 20-21 to one US dollar. 
As regards export earnings, the official rate applied 
to rice and to about 20 per cent of the earnings from 
tin and rubber, the balance being allowed to enter 
the free market. On the payments side, the official 
rate applied to essential imports, government trans- 
actions and educational expenses. All other trans- 
actions were at the free market rate. As the domestic 
cost of producing rubber and tin moved up, exporters 
were gradually allowed to sell less of their exchange at 
the official rate. An effective depreciation for imports 
was achieved by gradually reducing the list of imports 
entitled to the official rate. Foreign exchange reserves 
rose sharply from a low level to $300 million by the 
end of 1955. The Government also was in a position 
to restore balance in its budget by mobilizing exchange 
profits which resulted from selling local currency to 
exporters at the official rate and selling exchange to 
importers in the free market. Thus the monetary 
effects of reserve accumulation were offset to a large 
extent. The unfavourable rate of rice exports did not 
result in a move away from rice production. 
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When the external price of rice began to weaken 
(by the end of 1955 it was nearly 30 per cent lower 
than in 1949), it became impossible for the authorities 
to maintain the official rate for the export earnings 
of rice. At the beginning of 1956 the multiple rate 
was abolished, and a freely fluctuating unitary 
exchange rate was applied to all exports. The range 
of fluctuation of the rate was very narrow. In 
October 1963 Thailand established with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund a par value for its currency 
at the rate of baht 20.8 to one US dollar. By the 
stimulus which new primary products seem to have 
received, Thailand’s experiment with multiple exchange 
rates must be judged successful. The declining price 
of rice rather than a withdrawal of resources from 
the production of the staple export seems to have led 
to the liquidation of the policy and a transition to a 
flexible (pegged rather than fluctuating) exchange 
rate. A flexible unitary rate was obviously regarded 
as an alternative to multiple rates. The new rate, 
depreciated on average, was regarded as sufficient 
incentive for the traditional as well as the new exports. 


(iii) India 


After devaluing the rupee in September 1949 
following the devaluation of the pound sterling, India 
firmly adhered to the same par value until June 1966. 
The Government endeavoured to contain by means of 
import controls the balance of payments pressures that 
developed mainly as a sequel to the implementation 
of three five-year development plans. Much attention 
and administrative effort was devoted to ensuring 
priority for raw materials, components and spare 
parts and capital goods required by the export and 
import-substituting industries. Exports were not 
growing, and in 1957, a new export incentive was 
provided by linking imports of raw materials and 
components with exports, through the Import Entitle- 
ment Scheme. This scheme was operated within the 
framework of import control. The exporter was 
allowed to use a specific percentage of the f.o.b. value 
for importing essential raw materials and equipment 
to maintain and expand export production. The 
exporter could sell his import entitlements on the 
open market where they fetched fluctuating prices, but 
“always in excess of their face value. 


In this fashion, a multiple exchange rate system 
was clearly established. Imports, in fact, were paid 
for at the official exchange rate, with the exception 
of those for which licences were purchased on the 
free market. Exports were exchanged for Indian 
currency at rates that varied according to their import 
content, this being the criterion for awarding import 
entitlements to exporters. This selecive principle of 
the multiple rate system resulted in rewarding those 
exporting industries which used the greatest content 
of imports. It thus encouraged exporters to increase 
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the import content of their exports.2° It was profitable 
to import commodities even at prices higher than those 
at which they were available in India. The result 
for the nation’s import bill was likely to be unfor- 
tunate. Moreover, as import entitlements were for 
specific comodities, exporters did not know what their 
final rupee receipts would be, because prices in the 
import entitlements market fluctuated in accordance 
with demand for particular imported commodities. 


Between 1959 and 1965, India’s exports grew at 
an average rate of only 3.2 per cent. The Indian 
economy became subject to exceptional strains as a 
result of current shortages and inflation on the one 
hand and the associated continued loss of foreign 
exchange reserves on the other. In June 1966, the 
Indian rupee was devalued by 57.5 per cent. Follow- 
ing devaluation, all export promotional measures based 
on import entitlements and tax credits were abolished. 
Simultaneously, the Government made a drastic change 
in import controls and liberalized them significantly 
to permit an inflow of essential imports, raw materials 
and components for exporting industries. Fifty-nine 
export-oriented industries were designated as priority 
industries and import licences were issued to meet 
their full requirements. of raw materials, components 
and spares on a six-monthly basis. Imports of raw 
jute, raw cashew nuts, wattle bark and raw hides and 
skins were placed under open general licence so that 
the exporting units and manufacturers could import 
these raw materials freely. The import policy 
announced for 1967/68 made further progress in the 
direction of liberalization by making import licensing 
need-based and continuous in the case of 59 priority 
industries. Arrangements were also made for prompt 
supplies of specified domestic raw materials to manu- 
facturing units in the engineering, chemicals, plastics, 
processed food and garment industries, and of fertili- 
zers and pesticides for major foreign exchange earners 
such as tea and coffee. The total amount of imports 
was, however, made to bear the weight of the 57 
per cent devaluation. But the latter figure has to be 
deflated somewhat, if account is taken of the “de facto” 
degree of devaluation that had been reached before 
June 1966 through the working of the import entitle- 
ment scheme. 


Exporters of industrial products which faced 
special difficulties arising partly from higher prices 
of imports following devaluation, were in need of 
special assistance to enable them to overcome price 
disparities and to meet effectively the price competition 
in foreign markets. Cash assistance up to a maximum 
of 20 per cent was given to engineering goods, iron 
and steel scrap, prime iron and steel, chemicals and 
allied products, woollen carpets, sports goods and 
processed food. 


20 See I. S. Gulati, “Export Promotion Through Import Entitle- 
ment”, The Economic Weekly, Vol. XVII, No. 21, 22 May 1965. 
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Certain exporters found, nevertheless, that 
devaluation gave them little if any advantage, and 
yet others had export taxes raised on their products. 
The intention was to differentiate the devaluation. 
But the impression left by the first set of post- 
devaluation measures is of a policy to discourage 
imports rather than encourage exports. The actual 
experience must, of course, be viewed against the 
background of the unfavourable real developments 
that affected India—severe drought and low or declin- 
ing activity in important export markets. 


To protect the unit value of exports of traditional 
export goods in which India’s share in world markets 
had been fairly substantial, export duties were imposed 
on several traditional exports. The dutiable items 
accounted for roughly 60 per cent of total exports in 
1965/66. The incidence of duty was not even; jute 
goods and tea, which accounted for 37 per cent of 
exports, bore a substantial tax burden. 


The levels at which these duties were fixed 
reduced their competitiveness in the international 
markets at a time of grave supply difficulty. The 
consideration which weighed with the Government 
was that windfall profits would accrue to exporters 
in the absence of an adequate rate of export duty, 
as the share of these commodities in the world market 
was large. This argument is tenable so long as 
India’s market share is growing and the foreign 
demand for its products is increasing. But high raw 
materials cost together with export duty rendered 
Indian jute manufactures uncompetitive in foreign 
markets and the share of Indian exports in the world 
market declined. The foreign demand for tea was 
slackening. An empirical study of demand elasticities 
for Indian exports for the period 1953 to 1962 
revealed that substitution elasticities were quite high 
for several of India’s exports,?! but the post- 
devaluation tax measures did not allow this elasticity 
much effect. By the time that downward adjustments 
were made in the export duties on jute manufactures 
and tea, foreign demand had started slackening. As 
regards manufactures, some exports became less profit- 
able if the value of incentives enjoyed by different 
products before devaluation was set against the incen- 
tive provided by the devaluation. For example, the 
cotton textile industry strongly pleaded, in vain, for a 
temporary subsidy on its exports because the rise in 
the domestic price of medium and short-staple cotton, 
which is used for the production of exports, had 
completely wiped out the incentive provided by 
devaluation. The cotton textile industry was not thus 
in a position to compete any more effectively than 
before in the international markets. 


21G, C. Da Costa, “Elasticities of Demand for Indian Exports: An 
Empirical Investigation”, Indian Economic Journal, Vol. XII, No. es 
July-September 1965, pp. 41-54. Cohen, Benjamin J. “Stagnation of 
Indian Exports”, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. LXXIII, No. 4, 
1964, 


Failing an analytically satisfying examination of 
the Indian devaluation, it still has to be discussed 
on first principles and on this basis no final judgement 
is possible. After the adjustment of taxes, the grant 
of cash subsidies and further incentives, and after 
the severity of the drought had passed, exports began 
to increase markedly. During the first seven months 
of 1967/68 they increased 5.7 per cent over the level 
in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
The proportion of manufactured exports is also 
steadily increasing, though it is yet impossible to say 
what part the agricultural failures had in this. 


(iv) Pakisian 


Pakistan’s Export Bonus Scheme, which was 
introduced in 1959, allows exporters of manufactured 
goods and of some non-traditional primary exports 
such as rice and fish to retain a part (20 or 30 
per cent) of their foreign exchange earnings. These 
retained earnings, called bonus vouchers, can be sold 
in the market for the import of a large number of 
items which command high prices because their import 
is restricted. The vouchers therefore command a 
premium of about 150 per cent above the official 
exchange rate. An exporter receiving bonus vouchers 
of Rs 30 on the export of goods worth Rs 100, could 
thus obtain Rs 75 for those vouchers in the open 
market.?2 


The success of the export bonus scheme is 
reflected in the rate of growth of exports covered 
by bonus vouchers. Between 1958/59 and 1966/67, 
total exports grew annually by 10 per cent while 
bonus exports rose on average by 22 per cent per 
year. As a proportion of total exports, bonus 
exports doubled in the same period, to 52 per cent 
in 1966/67; this process is, of course, also the result 
of a gradual extension of the commodity scope of the 
scheme. 


Initially, the scope of the exports bonus scheme 
was limited and covered about one-third of total 
exports, mainly manufactured goods, notably cotton 
and jute manufactures, leather goods and all mis- 
cellaneous manufactures. Gradually certain service 
industries, minor primary commodities (like rice and 
oil cakes) and remittance of earnings by Pakistanis 
abroad were brought within its scope. 


The export bonus scheme represents in effect a 
devaluation by about 30 per cent for exports covered 
by the scheme. The effective exchange rate applicable 
to different items in 1965/66 varied from about 120 
per cent of the official rate in the case of jute manu- 
factures to about 145 per cent for miscellaneous 
manufactures. 


22 The market premium on bonus vouchers in July 1967 had gone 
up to 175 per cent as a result of the greater reliance of the import 
policy for July-December 1967 on bonus imports. 
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On the import side, however, the scheme involves 
a much more drastic price adjustment—an effective 
tariff of about 150 per cent or an exchange rate of 
Rs 12 per US dollar against the official rate of Rs 
4.76. Items permitted for import against bonus 
vouchers can be brought in freely, but at this higher 
price. With a wide gap between the potential demand 
for and supplies of less essential consumer goods and 
scarce raw materials available under a policy of 
import restrictions, only an adjustment of this 
magnitude permitted the first experiment in a liberal 
import policy. Direct administrative or quantitative 
controls could be removed from a large number of 
items. 


Among the problems that were met in the opera- 
tion of the scheme there was, firstly, the irresistible 
tendency to multiply the bonus rates on different 
items because of continuous pressures for special 
treatment of different exports. As a result, the 
effective exchange rates have changed frequently in 
the past eight years, and not always in the same 
direction for different commodities. This made the 
actual administration of the scheme cumbersome and 
long-term forecasting by exporters more uncertain. 
In 1965/66, attempts were made to unify rates and 
simplify the operation of the scheme but the need for 
adjustments in different rates has greatly complicated 
matters. 


A second problem relates to the effect of a vary- 
ing level of subsidy on the pattern of investment. 
Industries which were least competitive, and therefore 
by implication less efficient, were considered eligible 
for the highest subsidy since otherwise they could 
not export. There are also indications that the present 
structure of the bonus rate tends to support industries 
in proportion to their import component. It is easy 
to understand how this comes about—the present 
import content will always seem to establish a claim 
for bonus vouchers. No detailed studies to identify 
industries with a long-term comparative advantage 
have yet been undertaken. But the bonus policy needs 
to be adjusted by this criterion, rather than by the 
short-term objectives of export policy. 


Moreover, a large proportion of the resources 
available under the bonus scheme was used on less 
essential imports. This objection highlights the 
parallel administrative dilemma of determining goods 
‘eligible’ for import under the bonus scheme and the 
resultant difficulty of ‘maintaining’ the bonus premium. 
On the one hand, it is argued that unless consumer 
goods or attractive imports are allowed, the bonus 
premium would not reach the desired level; others 
maintain that all imports should be obtainable against 
the bonus, and if the import of an item is to be dis- 
couraged, the penalty inherent in the bonus import 
can be supplemented by tariffs. Having decided to 
introduce a dual exchange rate in preference to quanti- 


tative restrictions or a uniform devaluation, it was 
necessary to leave the price mechanism to play with 
the minimum necessary interference. Interference 
there was, as is witnessed by the relative stability 
over lengthy periods of the market price of bonus 
vouchers. The’ principle of this stabilization is not 
wholly clear. The tendency to multiply exchange rates 
might usefully be curbed, and greater attention should 
be devoted to a study of market trends, and the 
influence of the scheme on different industries and the 
pattern of investment, to facilitate the correction of 
such long-term imbalances as may develop. 


The export bonus scheme was preferred to a 
general devaluation firstly because only a certain pro- 
portion of exports (e.g. manufactured exports) needed 
a price adjustment in the world market. The great 
bulk of Pakistan’s exports consists of commodities the 
revenue from which would not be raised by devalua- 
tion. 


Also, the necessary extent of devaluation varies 
not only between different kinds of exports but much 
more drastically between exports and imports. A 
general devaluation will, in any case, need to be 
supplemented by additional tariffs or subsidies. (The 
highest effective export rate under the bonus scheme, 
for example, is Rs 6.38 per US dollar, but for 
imports it is Rs 12 per US dollar.) 


The bonus system virtually allowed a free fluctuat- 
ing and self-adjusting exchange rate for a substantial 
proportion of imports, which permitted the removal 
of administrative controls, Exports gradually become 
a more profitable activity than imports. Larger 
exports also facilitated a fuller utilization of installed 
capacity. 


(v) Indonesia 


Indonesian foreign exchange policy developed in 
a setting of rapid inflation. A multiple exchange rate 
system developed from 1955 onwards, with numerous 
changes up to 1967. The system consists basically of 
a fixed rate and a free market component. The fixed 
rate consisted of the basic rate and the import and 
export taxes levied on the exchange transaction. The 
free market component is basically made up of export 
inducement certificates and foreign exchange entitle- 
ments. Inducement certificates were issued against 
foreign exchange in proportions that varied as between 
export commodities and they could be sold or used for 
specified payments. The foreign exchange entitle- 
ment allowed the exporter to use part of his receipts, 
again for specified purposes. Its separate operation 
was due to the manner in which exports were valued 
for the purpose of assessing taxes and issuing induce- 
ment certificates. This valuation was normally based 
on official (“check”) prices which were less than the 
prices actually obtained by the exporter. The 
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difference (“over price”) became his foreign exchange 
entitlement. The mix of the fixed and the free com- 
ponents was varied from time to time. The multiple 
rate system which applied to all commodities except 
petroleum underwent repeated changes between 1955 
and 1967. Particularly in the years before 1966, 
these reforms proved unequal to the task of improving 
the payments position. Growing domestic inflation 
appears to have swamped the attempts at discriminat- 
ing incentives and controls. To some extent, how- 
ever, the system failed in the earlier years because it 
was not operated in the way it was designed to be. 


The exchange reform of 1955 sought to devalue 
the effective rate of exchange applicable to exports 
by eliminating the export tax and by providing export 
subsidies for a limited range of weak commodities. 
The existing systems of export inducement certificates, 
export-import linking and exchange auction were 
eliminated. The devaluation of the effective rate was 
not, however, sufficiently large to provide the necessary 
incentive. The export inducement certificates were 
restored by the exchange reform of 1957, which 
created for them a free market in which the effective 
exchange rate was to be determined without official 
interference. Export inducement certificates were 
issued in varying proportions against all exchange 
receipts and were required, again in varying propor- 
tions, for all foreign exchange payments, including 
those for essential imports. The reform thus limited 
the amount of foreign exchange that would be avail- 
able for non-essential imports to the value of the 
export inducement certificates issued to exporters. But 
the Bank of Indonesia’s policy of pegging the price 
of the exchange certificates reduced the incentives 
which the scheme was to provide. The Bank frst 
tried to issue snecial certificates against its own 
foreign exchange reserves but since these were low, 
it announced ceiling prices for certificate transactions 
in the market. The Bank’s intervention was streng- 
thened by other direct measures which sought to 
reduce the period of validity of certificates and to 
restrict their transferability, the range of goods which 
could be imported against them and the issue of import 
licences for such goods. 


The exchange reforms of 1959 and 1963 resulted 
in the devaluation of the basic official rate of exchange, 
to a minor extent in the earlier year but quite sub- 
stantially in the latter. On both occasions, the devalua- 
tion of the basic official rate was accompanied by the 
elimination of the existing system of expoxt induce- 
ment certificates and by a simplification of the struc- 
ture of import surcharges. The devaluation of 1963 
was accompanied by the abolition of the export tax 
and by an exchange retention scheme under which 
exporters were allowed to retain 5 per cent of their 
export proceeds and were also allocated a further 
10 per cent (or 15 per cent in the case of producer- 


exporters) for imports of “essential” commodities. 
The net effect of the 1963 changes was a substantial 
devaluation of the effective export and import rates 
of exchange. The former was depreciated by roughly 
40 per cent. The effective devaluation of the import 
rate was larger still. To soften the impact of the 
general devaluation on a few essential import items, 
particularly fertilizers, certain import subsidies were 
introduced. The measure succeeded to some extent in 
stimulating exports and restoring stability to the 
economy. The domestic price level did not increase in 
proportion to the devaluation. But since the basic 
cause of disequilibrium in the economy was excess 
demand, based on credit, the inflationary trend soon 
reasserted itself and frustrated the incentives which 
the exchange reform sought to provide. 


At the end of 1965, stabilization was further 
attempted by a major reform of the exchange rate 
system to provide stronger incentives to exports and 
to encourage the return flow of the short-term funds 
which exporters had illegally built up abroad. Export 
bonuses were reintroduced, allowing exporters a 
portion of their export earnings in the form of foreign 
exchange certificates which could be sold in the free 
market or used to imovort specified commodities.?# 
The proportion of export earnings entitled to bonus 
certificates varied according to the commodity 
category, and these proportions were revised twice 


in 1966. 


October 1966 saw a major reform of foreign 
exchange policy. Its main feature was the transfer 
of all imports to one or the other of the two quasi-free 
markets. Import licences which had hitherto carried 
an entitlement to exchange at the official rate ceased 
altogether. The two exchange markets—one supplied 
by bonus exports aud the other by the retained margin 
between actually achieved and officially fixed prices 
of export goods—were kept separate by requiring that 
specified imports be paid for with foreign currency 
originating in a particular market. 


Category I exporters were entitled to receive 50 
per cent of their earnings in Export Bonuses (BE) 
and were called upon to surrender the balance to the 
foreign exchange authorities at the fixed rate of 10 
rupiah per US dollar. Category II and category III 
exporters were entitled to receive 75 per cent and 
90 per cent respectively of their export earnings in BE. 
The surrender of the balance of export earnings in 
all cases at a nominal rate equal to one-twelfth of 
the BE rate?4 was a concealed export-tax, part of 
which was earmarked for stimulating the development 
(or financing the authorities) of the regions from 


23 Exports were divided into three categories: (a) strong exports, 
including commodities such as rubber and palm oil; (b) medium 
strong exports, including commodities such as spices and cattle 
fodder, and (c) weak exports, such as handicrafts and vegetables. 

24 October 1966. 
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which the export came. As a further incentive to 
exporters, and to induce them to bring back funds 
from abroad, the so-called “check prices” for the 
valuation of exports were introduced. The authorities 
generally fixed these official values at a level below 
the world price and revised them in line with changes 
in the world price level. As a result, the exporter 
could earn a premium if he could negotiate a sale 
of produce at prices above the check prices. This 
premium could be brought back and sold as supple- 
mentary foreign exchange (called DP) which com- 
mands a higher exchange rate on the local market as 
DP can be used to import non-essential and semi- 
luxury goods. The general effect of the reform was 
a sharp depreciation of the rupiah. 


In 1967, the exchange system underwent two 
revisions. In the first quarter of 1967, to provide 
additional incentives to category III exporters, the 
check price was abolished and the exporters in this 
group were allowed to retain 100 per cent of their 
export proceeds or convert them into DP’s. The 
revision in July 1967 to provide further incentives and 
plug certain loopholes, replaced the threefold classi- 
fication of exports by a twofold one. Category I 
exporters were required to pay an outright tax of 25 
per cent of their export earnings (as against a 
fluctuating implicit tax of a minimum of 44 per cent) 
and the balance could be retained or sold in the open 
market. Category II exporters were allowed to retain 
90 per cent of their export earnings. The legal 
minimum check prices of category I exports were 
revised upwards as a measure to prevent undue diver- 
sion of export earnings to the DP market. The 
Department cf Trade, which was supposed to adjust 
check prices to changes in the world market prices, 
does not seem to have done so. As a result, the 
margin between the check prices and the market 
prices of exports widened and, according to an official 
estimate, as much as 27 per cent of export earnings 
went into the DP market—leaving only 73 per cent 
for apportionment between export taxes and BE. 
On the balance of the new measures, the loss to 
exporters due to raised check prices was more than 
made good by the sharp reduction of the export tax. 
Although it is too early to assess the impact of this 
exchange reform on Indonesia’s export industries, a 
large part of the incentives had already been eroded 
by the adverse turn in the world market prices of its 
chief export commodities. 


Leading features of the trends of exchange policy 


The preceding account of the national trends in 
exchange policy raises certain questions and points to 
some common experience of relevance to the subject 
of this chapter. 


25 Bulletin of Indonesian Economic Studies, No. 8, October 1967, 
pi. 


The outstanding impression is one of diversity. 
What appear to be broadly similar policies were 
associated with very different rates of growth of 
exports and imports. This is hardly surprising. The 
countries are heterogeneous in their resources, the 
state of agricultural and industrial development, 
institutions and administrative development. Foreign 
exchange policy is only one of many instruments that 
are needed to elicit supplies and direct them into the 
foreign markets. 


Policy carried out in a setting of high inflation 
was also asrociated with very different results. But 
here it seems likely that the distinctive experience of 
China (Taiwan) and the Republic of Korea owe a 
good deal to the heavy transfusions of external 
assistance which these countries were receiving at the 
time, unlike Indonesia and the Philippines. 


An interesting common feature of policy in 
several countries is the apparent unwillingness to let 
rates fluctuate freely in any market for foreign 
exchange, except in the black markets. What are 
called freely fluctuating rates were in fact systems of 
pegged rates. This applies as much to the Pakistan 
bonus voucher markets as to the free partial markets 
in China (Taiwan), the Republic of Korea, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. Market intervention was prac- 
tised everywhere and in view of the generally down- 
ward trend of the exchange rates over the period 
under review, this must have been costly to the 
authorities. If the fear was of technical instability 
of the exchange rates (i.e. a constellation of elasticities 
of demand and supply which would cause currency 
depreciation to worsen the trade balance), then there 
was no point in creating the guided free markets. 
The degree of intervention that appears to have taken 
place everywhere may have been unnecessary. This is 
not to say that in a state of low resource mobility 
and institutional development (e.g. the absence of 
facilities for hedging) complete freedom in the whole 
market or in a partial market has much to recommend 
it. For the leading primary products of several Asian 
countries, free exchange markets would make little 
sense, and partitioning of markets is always a difficult 
operation. The absence of institutions which tend by 
their operation to stabilize markets may lead to sharp 
discontinuities and very wide fluctuations that are 
disturbing to producers and consumers and expensive 
to the economy. 


As regards the partitioning of markets, several 
systems seem to have been unduly complicated and 
thus unnecessarily difficult to run. 


Another impression relates more directly to the 
operation of multiple rate systems. In several coun- 
tries the tendency was apparently to regard multiple 
rate systems as incompatible with devaluation or as 
redundant after it. When devaluation did take place, 
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the multiple rate system was frequently abandoned. 
Multiple rate systems seem thus to have been regarded 
primarily as an alternative to devaluation rather than 
as a policy to discriminate between exports and 
between imports so as to maximize foreign exchange 
incomes from given supplies on the one hand, and to 
induce new experts by preferential treatment as a 
policy of structural diversification on the other. If 
a particular devaluation is represented as being 
sufficiently large to have made an otherwise satisfactory 
system of multiple rates superfluous, it may simply 
have been unnecessarily large. This argument is, 
besides, an argument against the use of price incen- 
tives for structural development of the economy. It 
may, however, be felt in some cases that after the 
decline in rea: income which preceded devaluation, the 
economy could no longer afford development by sub- 
sidies of new products. But this does not seem to have 
been the view in the countries surveyed above, where 
multiple rates tended to disappear upon devaluation. 


To the last two points must be added the apparent 
tendency in several countries to move from fluctuating 
rates, which means from pegged rates to fixed (and 
unitary) rates. The burden which developing coun- 
tries have thus to place on their fiscal policy and on 
allocation controls is correspondingly heavy. The 
case for fixed exchange rates is increasingly questioned 
in developed countries, and its leading proponents 
there do not on the whole recommend the system to 
developing countries.2® It hardly needs adding that 
the fear of inflation, even in economies which are 
highly vulnerable to inflation, does not establish a case 
against letting certain prices fluctuate. Nobody would 
expect fluctuating rates to cure inflation. Only in a 
few cases may they help to insulate exports from the 
impact of domestic inflation (as appears to have been 
the experience in the Republic of Korea). 
~ 26 This became clear in the debate on an international monetary 


system after the Second World War, especially in the “key currency” 
concept. 
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Generally, it seems plausible that the more skilfully 
direct controls can be worked, the less is there to be 
feared from the price increases which a market 
mechanism may generate; and the less the controlling 
potential, the more efficient reliance on areas of free 
pricing would tend to be. 


The available discriminatory foreign exchange 
policies—to stimulate selected exports and to restrain 
specific categories of imports—are open to certain 
obvious defects. Firstly, such schemes easily develop 
a bias towards import-intensive production. This 
seems to have been the case in both India and 
Pakistan. Even though the import content of exports 
must at certain times be made the basis of foreign 
exchange entitlement, in principle this should be no 
more than a temporary criterion. 


Multiple rate systems are generally open to the 
same defect for technically different reasons. If com- 
ponents—materials and spares—can be bought at a 
low price of foreign exchange while the output can be 
sold at a high one, the result may be an unnecessarily 
small amount of domestic value added in the new pro- 
ducts. In the extreme case, value added may be 
negative by an economic valuation of the price of 
foreign exchange. 


Lastly, success brings its own problems, as was 
pointed out in the context of Pakistan’s experience. 
lf partial free exchange markets are established for 
the purchase of certain types of goods even though 
general policy regards them as inessential, the produc- 
tion of similar goods at home is not easily stemmed. 
The socially acceptable pattern of development and of 
the distribution of real income in the longer run may 
thus be affected. The need to assert control over 
development becomes felt after the successful start of 
a system of export stimulation and partial import 
liberalization. 
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PREFERENCES FOR EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 
AND SEMI-MANUFACTURES 


In the discussions during the past few years about 
the trade preferences which developed countries might 
accord unilaterally to the developing countries to ease 
the balance of payments pressures which attend their 
development, the reference has quite generally been 
to manufactured or processed goods. The sensitivity 
of the issue of agricultural protection has combined 
with a variety of technical reasons to reserve primary 
exports for other forms of treatment. In the case of 
most tropical products, fiscal changes, i.e. reduced 
revenue tariffs and excise taxes, rather than preferences 
promise the greater relief. In other products, includ- 


Preferences from 


The peculiarly strong interest of the developing 
Asian countries in schemes for giving manufactured 
exports from developing countries a measure of general 
preference in the developed markets has three reasons. 


Firstly, the high shares of the developing ECAFE 
countries in the total exports of manafactures and 
semi-manufactures from all developing countries mean 
that this region would be more directly affected by 
such arrangements than any other developing region. 
Total exports of manufactures and semi-manufactures 
from the ten major exporting countries in the region! 
form 48 per cent? of the total of such exports from 
all developing countries in 1965. Hong Kong and 
India, with shares of 13 per cent each, are the leading 
exporters. 


Secondly, manufactured exports from the region 
are growing a good deal faster than primary exports. 
Exports of primary commodities increased at an annual 
rate of only 1.1 per cent between 1955-1956 (average) 
and 1964-1965 (average) while those of manufactures 
and semi-manufactures increased at an annual rate of 
8.8 per cent in the same period. At the same time, 
the percentage share of manufactured exports in total 
exports rose from 20 per cent to 32 per cent. This 
reflects the growth of manufacturing and the widening 
range of available goods. (The percentage of textiles 
in total manufactured exports declined over the same 


1The major exporters of manufactures were, in 1965, Hong 
Kong (12.9% excluding re-exports), India (12.8%), West Malaysia 
(5.5%), Singapore (4.8% including re-exports), Pakistan (3.0%), 
China (Taiwan) (3.0%), the Republic of Korea (1.7%), Iran 
(0.7% in 1964), the Philippines (0.7%) and Thailand (0.5%). 
Figures in brackets show the percentage shares in the total exports 
of manufactures and semi-manufactures from all developing countries. 


2 Including re-exports. 


‘arrangements will be drastically changed. 


ing those that developing countries produce in com- 
petition with developed countries, commodity agree- 
ments are accepted as the more feasible method of 
enlarging access to the markets of developed countries 
or, at least, of evening out price fluctuations and 
perhaps guaranteeing certain market shares. 


The present chapter will accordingly discuss pre- 
ferences for manufactures. It will deal first with 
preferences from developed countries, and secondly 
with the rather different problems of intra-regional 
trade preferences. 


developed countries 


period from 44 to 36.) It also indicates a measure 
of competitiveness which may make trade preferences 
productive. However, preferences can only be given 
to the extent of existing protective tariffs or quotas, 
and high-cost manufacturing might not be much helped 
by what can be offered within these limits. 


Lastly, certain preferential agreements already 
benefit some of the developing Asian countries. These 
are the British Commonwealth preferences which cover - 
the major exporting countries in the region, French 
and French overseas arrangements with Cambodia 
and the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam and the 
Philippines-United States preferences. If new pre- 
ferential schemes are superimposed or substituted, 
trade patterns established by the existing preferential 
If new 
preferences are to be wholly at the expense of pro- 
ducers in developed countries, the operation of the 
old preferences will, when changed or superseded, give 
rise to the only important problem of compensation as 
between developing countries which adhere to this type 
of arrangement. 


Changes in the composition of exports 


The rate of growth and of diversification of the 
manufactured exports of the developing Asian coun- 
tries, which was cited earlier as evidence of their 
general ability to benefit from preferences in developed 
markets, may be further examined to discover the 
range of goods that are already available for trading. 
As regards the composition of manufactured exports, 
the developing ECAFE countries still rely heavily upon 
the exports of light manufactures. The percentage 
share of light manufactures in the total manufactured 
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Table 1-9. Manufactured exports of the developing ECAFE countries: 
relative specialization, 1955 and 1965 


Exports Share 
of the of the 
World developing developing Index of 
Commodity class Year exports ECAFE ECAFE relative 
(million countries countries Specializa- 
US$) (million (per cent) tion® 
US$) (2/1) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Primary commodities ..... 1955 45,860 5,470 11.9 1.62 
USEDO ded) Gere ee wep emia Peta 1965 73,620 6,080 3.3 1.65 
Manufactured goods ..... . 1955 45,620 1,316 2.9 0.39 
RSLEGIO-8) (ekeiter ce ceceec ts: Ree 1965 109,620 3,090 2.8 0.56 
ROneMmiCals xeeMsgs, oe shee 1955 4,710 100 2.1 0.29 
(SLEGOD )Wietechcitalcc® ts ate tac 1965 12,210 165 1.4 0.27 
Light manufactures”... . . . 1955 16,130 986 6.1 0.83 
(SITC 6, 8 less base metals) . . 1965 35,740 2,260 6.3 1.26 
STeXtles: ow sae! <n a eae ee 1955 4,710 570 ol 1.64 
(SITC"65). Sees ata rere 1965 8,290 1,060 12.8 2.56 
Base'metals BF 2 es 1955 7,660 155 2.0 0.27 
(SITC 67, 68 less 681) 1965 16,000 410 2.6 0.51 
Machinery & transport equipment 1955 17,120 75 0.4 0.06 
(SITCE7) “Go RR ee: 1965 45,670 255 0.6 0.11 
All commodities ....... 1955 92,770 6,850 7.4 1.00 
(SITC)0-9)) sess caka ttre Beer sk 2 1965 186,110 9,310 5.0 1.00 
Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


* The index of relative specialization compares the share of a particular commodity 


class in ECAFE exports with its share in world exports. 
as the ratio of the former to the latter share. 


It is here computed 
If this ratio has the value 1(2) 


the commodity class is as important (twice as important) in ECAFE exports 


as in world exports. 
? Including textiles (SITC 65). 


exports remained at 74 per cent between 1955-19568 
and 1964-19653, and about half of the light manufac- 
tured exports were textiles in 1964-1965%. 


The index of relative specialization* of manufac- 
tured exports from the developing ECAFE countries 
(table 1-9) also indicates that only light manufactures 
showed a strong comparative advantage in relation 
to the rest of the world, assuming that this inter- 
pretation of the prominence of individual commodity 
classes in regional exports relative to their prominence 
in world exports can be interpreted in this sense. The 
relative specialization index of the region for light 
manufactures increased from 0.83 in 1955 to 1.26 per 
cent in 1965, due to the exports of textiles, which 
showed the highest standing of the relative specializa- 
tion index in 1965. In both primary commodities and 
in manufactures, exports remain concentrated on a 
limited range of items. A gradual structural change 
is nevertheless at work. Table I-10 shows the process 
of diversification of manufactured exports. While the 
values of manufactured exports from the major 
exporting countries in the developing ECAFE region 
increased between 1962 and 1966, the share of major 
selected commodities decreased except in Hong Kong> 


3 Averages of two years. 
4 See table I-9, footnote a. 
5 Excluding re-exports. 


and West Malaysia. The composition of light manu- 
factured exports from the developing ECAFE countries 
has also somewhat diversified. The shares of textile 
yarn and fabrics, which are leading export items for 
these major exporting countries, decreased between 
1962 and 1966, except in the Republic of Korea. In 
India and China (Taiwan), the decrease was particu- 
larly drastic. Since the shares of the other commo- 
dities remained more or less unchanged, the residual 
manufactured exports must have increased their share 
at the expense of textile yarn and fabrics. 


The direction of exports 


A change is also apparent in the direction of 
manufactured exports from the developing ECAFE 
countries. Exports of manufactures are expanding 
towards developed countries and eastern Europe, but 
not towards developing countries. The share of all 
developing countries® in the total manufactured exports 
of the developing ECAFE countries declined sub- 
stantially from 57 per cent in 1955-1956 (average) 
to 38 per cent in 1964-1965 (average). In the same 
period, the share of all developed countries increased 
from 41 per cent to 58 per cent, and that of eastern 
Europe from a low level of 0.2 per cent to 3.5 per 
cent. 


6 Excluding China (mainland). 
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Table I-10. Commodity composition of manufactured exports (SITC 5—8) 
from major developing ECAFE countries, 1962 and 1966 


Countries and commodities SITC 1962 1966" 
China (Taiwan) 
(1) Value of total manufactured exports (1,000 US$) 5-8 . 100,879 270,903 
(2) Commodity composition (percentages) .... . WA oe 
‘Ghemicaisas .. sae = sp ie se ite? 5 15.5 6.9 
(Fertilizer, manufactured) . . 2... . (561) (1.6) (1.3) 
Machinery, transport equipment. .... . 7 3.8 14.4 
Rubber manufactures WC. 5 Mees 62 0.8 0.6 
Textile yarn and fabrics etc. . |. . % «i 65 S27 22.6 
Veneer; plywood etc: 5 a. 5 asmpamta «.< awe 631 10.5 12.3 
Paper age "paperboard! os. aero wise sae rs 641 2a 2.3 
Cement ete: < 4: ator): Re .. seers 661 7.3 vet 
Metal manufactures nes. 2.9. . +o - 698 0.2 0.8 
Clothing not of Tune. 14) + memeiee) +) aes 841 11.0 PS) 
Total of selected commodities ......... 84.5 76.5 
Hong Kong? 
(1) Value of total manufactured exports (1,000 US$) 5-8 531,665 946,064 
(2) Commodity composition (percentages) . ... . ae % 
Ghemiicalss 48 2o. a ee 5 2.0 1.0 
Machinery, transport equipment. .... . 7 5.0 9.8 
Textile yarn and fabrics etc. ...... - 65 19.4 17.0 
Clothing not of fury: ., sat << eee 841 37.5 hed 
Total of selected commodities ......... 63.9 65.5 
India‘ 
(1) Value of total manufactured exports (1,000 US$) 5-8 605,074 751,873 
(2) Commodity composition (percentages) .... . of, oA 
Chemicals.) ccs pit ee 5 2.6 2.7 
Machinery, transport equipment. ..... i 1.2 2.8 
(Power machinery, non-electric) . .. . (711) (0.2) (0.3) 
(Road motors, non-electric) . ..... (732) (0.1) (0.3) 
Rubber’ manufactures . 2... se a 62 0.2 . 0.6 
Textile yarn and fabrics etc. . ......- 65 81.0 65.4 
lion and steel Tr eee 3 ts Lee 67 0.7 4.6 
‘Non-ferrous ‘metals’ %. 5 25 = a «wees 68 0.1 0.2 
Paper and paperboardis 3 wees 2 aes 641 0.2 0.2 
Cement etc., building materials . .... . 661 0.2 0.1 
Metal: ‘manifactiifes 2 °S 895% «2 ee 698 0.3 0.3 
Clothing not joftury Gece cs a 841 0.3 1.2 
Total of selected commodities ......... 86.8 78.1 
Korea, Rep. of 
(1) Value of total manufactured exports (1,000 US$) 5-8 10,567 153,642 
(2) Commodity composition (percentages) . .... ee of 
Chempicalsy. ; gs MeMiis dome, Pun wics on Seca ae 5 9.4 0.5 
Machinery, transport equipment. .... . 7 L327, 6.2 
Rubber manufactures! 94.5 Sea's 4, aes 62 0.7 1.0 
Textile yarn and. fabrics etc. © ..... 65 21.0 22.4 
Iron. and steel, 7 nah fen ce «Wow MeN TS 67 Bhs) 25:3: 
Clothing "tetera als) «ee 84 10.6 21.7 
Total of selected commodities ......... 60.9 Dial 
Malaysia, West" 
(1) Value of total manufactured exports (1,000 US$) 5-8 247,155 347,301 
(2) Commodity composition (percentages) .... . oi Si. 
Chemicals Fee ee ahs. ea 5 2.8 42 
Machinery, transport equipment... .. . Z 6.7 6.2 
Rubber, manulactitess isin oes 3. ee 62 1.2 1.6 
Tin Metal, ke sk aseeeektene cae 687 81.5 81.4 
Total of selected commodities ......... O22 93.4 
Pakistan® 
(1) Value of total manufactured exports (1,000 US$) 5-8 97,255 232,385 
(2) Commodity composition (percentages) .... . A oe 
Chemicals) thn Scr ce ee oe 5 0.7 2.6 
Machinery, transport equipment. .... . 7 3.6 2.6 
Textile yarn and fabrics etc. . .....s. 65 82.2 78.8 
Paper and "paperboard 7s. 5 2h 6. ow ss 641 1.9 0.4 
Metal itianufactures ees ok. 698 0.1 0.1 
Clothing ,not, of fir sensei + 5. Salers 841 0.4 0.8 
Total of selected commodities ......... 88.9 85.3 


Source: For 1962: United Nations, Foreign Trade Statistics of Asia and the Far East. 

For 1966, national publications. 

* Values of total manufactured exports are converted into US dollars with the official 
rates published by the International Monetary Fund. 

> Domestic exports only. 

©1966: April 1966 — March 1967. 

41965. 

© 1966: July 1965 — June 1966. 
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The only important commodity classes of Asian 
exports in which the developed market economies did 
not increase their share were primary commodities 
and base metals. The developing areas only increased 
their share in base metals and chemicals exported 
from the developing Asian countries. (The dis- 
crepancies are due to eastern Europe, which increased 
its share in all the broad classes.) 


This rearrangement of trade flows seems again to 
point to the potential productivity of trade preferences 
which, in the alternative forms in which they are 
normally discussed, would primarily be a concession by 
the developed market economies. To the extent that 
their expansion is held back by their market prices 
after taxes in the importing countries, the fact that 
a widening range seems increasingly to establish itself 
in the developed markets may offer the prospect of a 
reasonably rapid response to a reduction in their 
prices. 


Factors entering the evaluation of new schemes of 
preferences 


The general criteria for the evaluation of new 
schemes of trade preferences involve judgements on 
the character of demand in different developed coun- 
tries and the comparative productivity of different 
patterns of output in the developing countries. 
Secondly, they involve an assessment of the effect of 
present levels of protection in different developed 
markets. 


Trade statistics reflect the joint operation of ail 
these factors. Independent evidence on one or the 
other of them is thus necessary, if the effect of tariff 
and quota alterations is to be weighed up. 


The list of major manufactured exports from 
developing ECAFE countries (table I-11) can be split 
into two parts according to the destination of exports. 
It then appears that the developed countries form the 
main markets for the traditional manufactured pro- 
ducts of developing Asia. Textiles contribute one- 
half of these flows. The newer products, however, 
are mainly moving to other developing countries 
(table I-12). This is to some extent a matter of 
distance—cement and fertilizers being the likely 
examples. In other cases, especially chemicals and 
machinery, consumer preferences in developed coun- 
tries are not generally favourable to the products of 
developing countries. In certain instances, the cost of 
selling and of entering a market is lower in develop- 
ing than in developed markets, especially where 
nationals of the Asian producing countries are 
established in the import trade. But for many com- 
modities, traditional and new, there is a greater 
similarity in demand between developing countries 
than between developing countries and developed 
markets. At a given time, production in developing 


countries may be most productive or profitable if it 
is for sale in the markets of other developing countries. 


Table I-11. Developing ECAFE countries: 
manufactured exports to the rest of the world, 1964 


Exports to Percentage 
rest of world share of 
SITC Items (value in rest of world 


1,000 US$) in total exports 
(1) (2) 


$41 VGlothes"notvof fur’. .. 4/2). 292,364 92.1 
653 Woven textiles (not cotton) . . . 277,747 89.8 
332. Petroleum, products . . « . .»«.« 251,343 51.2 
68 Non-ferrous metals ....... 225,538 89.0 
652 Cotton fabrics (woven) ..... 208,437 74.6 
631 Veneers, plywood etc... .... 72,000 93.5 
657 Floor coverings, tapestry etc. . . . 69,072 95.8 
61 Leather, dressed fur, etc. . . . . 67,419 96.8 
894 Toys, sporting goods ...... 58,392 94.9 
SD MOOR W CAE SMEs aa) shid co feat Mo tce 43,000 85.9 
651 Textile yarn and thread... . . 40,098 42.6 
667 Pearls, precious, semi-precious stones 24,460 ips: 
Gy econmanoe steel en ni. 6 18,317 32.1 
893° ~Articlesof plastics nes... .. . 11,028 68.6 
Diz) prc aicmchemicalsoe. o). 6. «, 4 10,118 44.4 
698 Metal manufactures, news. . . . 8,915 53.0 
655 Special textile products ..... 4,805 34.6 
62 Rubber manufactures ...... 4,473 29.9 
561 Fertilizer, manufactured . . .. . 3,039 24.9 
732. Road motor vehicles ...... 3,359 6.0 
541 Medical (etc.) products ..... 3,167 19.2 
661 Cement etc. building materials . . 2,514 10.4 
711 Power machinery (non-electric) . 1,021 9.3 
641 Paper and paperboard. ..... 918 11.7 


Source: United Nations, Foreign Trade Statistics of Asia and the 
Far East, 1964. 


The principal developed markets for the manufac- 
tured exports of the region are, in order of declining 
importance, North America, EFTA, EEC, Australia- 
New Zealand-South Africa and Japan (table I-13). 
The distribution of export markets reflects both 
demand and the effect of protection. North America 
has the largest share in all five groups of manufac- 
tures. EFTA imports are concentrated in light manu- 
factures (including textiles), with a small share in 
base metals, but imports of chemicals and other light 
manufactures are almost negligible. 


National income can serve as a crude measure of 
the size of markets in otherwise similar economies. 
However, EFTA, with a national income about four- 
sevenths of that of EEC, imports more rmanufactures 
than EEC from developing ECAFE countries. This 
reflects the fact that production in the United Kingdom 
has been adjusted to the imports of manufactures such 
as textiles from India, Hong Kong, Pakistan and other 
members of the British Commonwealth Preference 
system. Japan’s imports of manufactures from the 
developing countries are only some four-fifths of the 
imports of the group Australia-New Zealand-South 
Africa. Japan’s income, however, is about twice that 
of the other three countries. 


Table 1-12. 


Extra-regional exports 
(value in 1,000 US$, 
per cent of total 
export of Ce pasties: 
1 


222364 


277747 


251343 


225538 


208437 


72000 


69072 


67419 


58392 


(92.1%) 


(89.8%) 


(51.2%) 


(89.0%) 


(74.6%) 


(93.5%) 


(95.8%) 


(99.7%) 


(94.9%) 


Principal suppliers and 
share in regional export 


(2) 


Hong Kong (92.2) 


Korea, Rep. of (2.2) 
India (2.1) 

Singapore (1.5) 
China (Taiwan) (0.9) 
Pakistan (0.8) 


India (87.8) 
Pakistan (9.2) 

Hong Kong (1.2) 
Korea, Rep. of (0.8) 
Singapore (0.03) 


Iran (63.4) 
Singapore (28.4) 
Sarawak (3.1) 
India (1.7) 


Malaysia, W. (96.4) 
Singapore (1.0) 
Korea, Rep. of (0.8) 
China (Taiwan) (0.7) 
India (0.7) 


India (44.7) 

Hong Kong (33.3) 
Pakistan (9.8) 

China (Taiwan) (5.2) 
Korea, Rep. of (4.8) 
Singapore (1.5) 


Philippines (47.6) 
China (Taiwar) (31.8) 
Korea, Rep. of (15.6) 
Sarawak (2.1) 
Singapore (0.9) 


Iran (46.3) 

India (31.0) 

Pakistan (6.3) 
Singapore (0.2) 
Hong Kong (2.0) 
China (Taiwan) (0.8) 


India (85.1) 

Pakistan (13.6) 
Ceylon (5.6) 

Hong Kong (3.0) 
China (Taiwan) (1.6) 
Singapore (1.6) 


Hong Kong (89.0) 
Pakistan (6.6) 

India (5.3) 

Korea, Rep. of (3.6) 
China (Taiwan) (3.4) 
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Principal importers and 


Import duty (%) 
share in extra-regional July 1966: 


market modal rate or range 
(3) (4) 
Clothes, not of fur (SITC 841) 
EFTA (33.2) UK §MEN 20, 25 
U.K. (25.8) co SBP Ef 
U.S.A. (26.3) 


EEC (16.3) 
Africa (4.4) 
Other Asia (7.8) 
Canada (2.5) 
Australia (0.7) 


U.S.A. (10-42.5) 
EEC (18;21) 
Japan (20;30) 


Woven textiles (SITC 653) 


U.S.A. (48.1) U.S.A. (17-40) 
Canada (6.5) MEN 17.5;20 
EFTA (U.K.) (5.7) U.K. {BPT F;5/6 
Africa (5.6) of full rate 
East Europe (4.9) EEC 14-17 


Australia (3.3) Japan (20;25) 
Petroleum products (SITC 332) 

EFTA (U.K.) 12.5 (9.6) 

Africa (12.2) 

Japan (6.7) 

Australia (4.7) 

Other Asia (3.8) 


EEC (3.2) 
Non-ferrous metals (SITC 68) 
U.S.A. (33.5) U.S.A. (6-19) 
Japan (20.0) Japan (20;25) 
EEC (12.4) EEC (6-10) 
EFTA (U.K.) 4.7 (4.4) UK oi (10-20) 
East Europe (4.2) oo BP Tae, 


Cotton fabrics, woven (SITC 652) 
EFTA (U.K.) 28.1 (27.1) UX. §MEN (17.5) 


U.S.A. (14.1) (BPT F 
Africa (9.5) U.S.A. (7.75-33) 
Australia (5.9) EEC (14-19) 


Other Asia (4.2) Japan (10-25) 


EEC (3.8) 
Veneers, plywood etc. (SITC 631) 
U.S.A. (85.7) U.S.A. (8-20) 
Canada (4.1) UK MEN (10-20) 
EPTARCUK,) a2 (12) ee Se BPI 
EEC (8-15) 


Japan (15;20) 
Floor coverings, tapestry etc. (SITC 657) 
EFTA (U.K.) 31.9 (20.5) UK veh (20) 
EEC (F.RG.) 29.6 (23.7) UX: iepr 
U.S.A. (14.0) EEC (23;24) 

U.S.A. (7-48.1) 

Japan (30) 

Leather, dressed fur etc. (SITC 61) 


EFTA (U.K.) 43.8 (42.2) UK eel (10315) 
EEC (27.3) nie BPI 
U.S.A. (8.7) EEC (6-9) 

Japan (7.5) U.S.A. (10;12.5) 


Japan (15;20) 
Toys, sports goods (SITC 894) 


U.S.A. (42.1) U.S.A. (16-44) 
EFTA (U.K.) 26.7 (23.7) UK pon (25) 
EEC (8.2) ape 3) xa te ea 
Canada (5.3) EEC (17-24) 


Australia (3.7) Japan (20) 
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exports of major manufactured goods to the 
rest of the world (excluding ECAFE region), 1964 


Non-tariff barriers, May 1966 


841.41 
841.43 
841.44 
841.11 
841.12 
841.13 
841.14 
841.21 


841.22 


653.4 


332.62 


657.6 


611.3 
612.3 


894.23 


SITC/country/barrier 
(5) 


France R 


France R 
France R 
Fed. Rep. 
France R 
Fed. Rep. 
France r 
France R 
Italy r 
France R 
Italy r 
France R 
Italy r 
France R 
Italy r 


of Germany 


of Germany 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 
Belgium L 
Luxemburg 

France R 

U.K. at gq 


France r 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 
France R 


Japan GQ 
Japan gq 


France R 
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Extra-regional exports 


(value in 1,000 US$, Principal suppliers and 


Principal importers and 
share in extra-regional 


Import duty (%) 
July 1966: 


Non-tariff barriers, May 1966 


per cent of total share in regional export market modal rate or range SITC/country/barrier 
export of commodity) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Footwear (SITC 851) 
48000 (85.99%) Hong Kong (59.7) EFTA (U.K.) 36.2 (32.8) UK Hae (15-30) 851.02 France r 
India (17.2) Africa (9.8) BPT F; 20 Japan gq 
Pakistan (3.9) EEC (8.8) EEC fe 20) 
China (Taiwan) (2.9) U.S.A. (8.2) U.S.A. (12.5325) 
Singapore (2.0) Other Asia (7.4) Japan (20-30) 
Malaya (1.8) 
Textile yarn and thread (SITC 651) 
40098 (42.6%) India (67.6) EFTA (U.K.) 12.9 (11.8) UK §SMFN (5;10) 651.71 France R 
Hong Kong (22.3) Africa (8.7) UBPT F 651.22 Fed. Rep. of Germany 
Pakistan (6.8) EEC (8.5) EEC a) France R 
China (Taiwan) (1.3) East Europe (4.0) U.S.A. (2.5-42) 651.25 Fed. Rep. of Germany 
Singapore (0.7) New Zealand (2.1) Japan (0320) 651,92 “U.K. “ST 
Korea, Rep. of (0.5) Other Asia (1.5) Belgium L 
U.S.A. (1.4) Luxemburg 
651.51 Norway m 
651.53 Norway M 
Iron and steel (SITC 67) 
18317 (32.1%) India (95.6) U.S.A. (23.7) U.S.A. (3.2-11) 671.2 France R 
Other Asia (3.0) UK {MFN (F;10) 671.4 France r 
EFTA (U.K.) 1.3 (1.3) ™: UBPT F 
Africa (1.3) EEC (3-7) 
EEC (1.3) Japan (10;12.5) 
Articles of plastics n.e.s. (SITC 893) 
11028 (69.6%) Hong Kong (57.1) U.S.A. (26.8) U.S.A. (17-42) 
China (Taiwan) (37.5) EFTA (U.K.) 15.3 (13.4) UK eo (20) 
India (3.7) Africa (6.9) *“* UBPT F 
Singapore (0.2) EEC (4.6) EEC (22) 
Australia (4.2) Japan (30) 
Other Asia (3.6) 
Organic chemicals (SITC 512) 
10118 (44.4%) China (Taiwan) (30.8) Africa (9.5) U.S.A. (F-50) 512.23 Japan gq 
Iran (24.0) U.S.A. (8.2) EEC (8:10) 
Philippines (15.7) EEC (7.6) UK JMEN (10) 
India (12.9) EFTA 5.6 (5.2) eee UDE Lb 
Singapore (0.8) Japan (5-25) 
Special textile etc. (SITC 655) 
7805 (34.6%) Philippine (22.9) U.S.A. (10.0) U.S.A. (13.5-22.5) 655.92 U.K. ST/gq 
India (18.4) Africa (8.3) EEC (14;18) 
Hong Kong (5.8) Other Asia (4.7) UK {MEN (20) 
China (Taiwan) (3.2) EEC (3.4) == UBPISE 
Singapore (0.2) EFTA (U.K.) 2.4 (2.0) Japan (10) 
Rubber. manufactures (SITC 62) 
4473 (29.9%) India (39.6) Africa (5.5) UK SMFN (10-20) 
Malaysia, W. (32.0) EFTA (U.K.) 4.4 (4.3) eee WBE TLE 
China (Taiwan) (5.8) EEC (1.8) EEC (12-18) 
Singapore (4.4) Australia (1.7) U.S.A. (8.5312.5) 
Korea, Rep. of (2.1) U.S.A. (1.6) Japan (15) 
Canada .(1.5) 
Fertilizer, manufa tured (SITC 561} 
4039 (24.9%) Pakistan (57.0) Africa (14.5) U.S.A. F 561.1 Belgium-Luxemburg r 
Iran (18.2) North America (8.1) UK SMEN F; 14 Netherlands r 
UK. (2.4) ™ (BPT F 
Medical etc. products (SITC 541) 
3167 (19.2%) India (55.2) EEC (6.5) EEC (12-21) 541.3. Belgium-Luxcmburg gq 
Hong Kong (15.4) Other Asia (2.9) UK pe (10) France r 
Pakistan (7.4) EFTA (U.K.) 1.6 (1.2) -~e (BERS Japan gq 
Singapore (4.6) Africa (1.5) U.S.A. F; 10.5 Netherlands r 
Malaysia, W. (0.3) U.S.A. (1.4) Japan (15-20) 
Sources: 1. United Nations, Foreign Trade Statistics of Asia and the Far East, 1964; 2. Tariff rates are bascd on GATT documents; and 
3. Non-tariff barriers are based on UNCTAD document TD/B/U.2/26. 
Notes: MEN = Most Favoured Nation; BPT = British Preferential Tariff; F—= Free; R= unspecified import restriction; GQ = import 


restrictions under global quota; ST = state trading or special trading regulations; and L= Licensing is required but it implies 
that imports are generally liberally licensed. Small letters denote that the restrictions apply to only some of the products within 


the SITC items shown. 
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Table I-13. Manufactured exports from developing ECAFE countries: 
principal markets in the developed areas, 1964-1965 


Share of total Annual rate of 


market, increase 
Commodity class Markets 1964-19652 1955-19568 
(percentages) 1964-19654 
All manufactures North America e sect dt, els eae 28.8 155 
(SITC 5, 6, 7, 8) BETA) Ameer ess a knee ee 12.8 10.0 
BEC: igus! =" alle bese ciptaten 1 75 15.1 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 4.3 6.1 
Japan's “ASPs sc ke oka Reece 35 16.9 
sLotal vs gece as eee 57.7 Peed 
Chemicals North Americas; Gk Oe ase... 8.6 555 
(SITC 5) | El i 8 eM AO Ee Mt gry 7.6 12.9 
BG) aca a wy cer alse we tee nies es BR Sel 4.6 
EFTA ¥ S869... x, Go ssc eee cee By) 2.7 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 3.2 19.5 
Totalah.. eee Bit 28.6 5.8 
Light manufactures” North America) 2 «spat Pe 30.3 19.6 
(SITC 6, 8 less EFTTA. “S25 a ete Soe ae es 15.9 10.2 
base metals) 1A Oe eA gee iG Ong) we Gl reece hehe 19.7 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand Sih See 
Japan \'* :atigea ey eA eynan cee Pee ci 1.7 20.5 
Total Joc, sorta debts 61.5 14.6 
Textiles North, America. Qipipidic. cock Bak erte 25.9 a2 
(SITC 65) EFTASY Bea, 6 se cen cere re meretes 13.1 7.6 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 8.3 ofa | 
EEO. cc sie eee oan. Mansa pees 4.0 13.6 
Japan’ 82 0s. steal settee een. e 0.4 26.0 
‘Lotals, Soa aw istemes 52.9 9.8 
Base metals NosthiAntetica, a seo ss Rites 36.9 4.6 
(SITC 67, 68 less Japatun! «ai. fs nase eee ees 14.0 15.9 
681) EEO ves gia ee PAU Ss oe eA 9.8 5.9 
ERTAV, Sop. ae | ka ee ae eee 3.4 8.5 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 1.9 6.4 
Total ea aa Woes: (« 68.4 Fisk 
Machinery and NorthAmiertea: Sic. 2) 2 eee ane 14.9 48.0 
transport equipment. EFTUA) “im ne. «os eo) eee aimee 4.8 30.9 
EGA. Sabie ss cts) Sah ete ee 2.4 30.4 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 0.9 8.0 
Japan GER? clare pehails te: a e. stemte 0.9 (oe) 
cds Yona (Sean 24.4 38.3 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


Note: * Average of two years. 
> Including textiles (SITC 65). 


Although Japan’s industrial structure has lately 
shown a marked change from heavy dependence on 
light manufactures to the heavy and _ chemical 
industries, its_light manufactures (including textiles)? 
continue to be important export industries. On the 
other hand, the competition of domestic producers in 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa with the 
industries of the developing ECAFE countries is much 
less pronounced. 


While the share of EEC and Japan in the manu- 
factured exports of developing ECAFE countries was 
relatively low, the rate of growth of their purchases 
was far above the average of manufactured exports, 
well in line with their rate of economic growth during 
the first half of this decade. A recent dampening of 


7 The share of light manufactures in Japan’s total exports was” 


29.3 per cent and that of textiles was 16.5 per cent in the first 
half of 1967. (Japan Tariff Association, The Summary Report, 
Trade of Japan, 1967) 


the high growth rates in some of the EEC countries 
heightens the desirability for tariff changes to improve 
the access of regional manufactured exports to those 
markets; but a setting of relatively weaker growth is 
not the most favourable for such decisions. 


Tariff and non-tariff barriers in developed countries 


The current tariff levels and their characteristics 


Tariff levels in developed countries are generally 
high on the labour-intensive manufactures in which 
developing countries have a comparative advantage, 
and tariff levels tend to rise as the degree of processing 
increases. In addition, while nominal tariffs are not 
conspicuously high, effective tariffs which are levied 
on the value added for manufactures become very high. 
According to a recent computation,® effective tariff 
levels rise to more than twice the level of tariffs. 


8 Bela Balassa, “Tariff Protection in Industrial Countries: An 
Evaluation”, Journal of Political Economy, December 1965. 
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The highest tariffs are levied on light manufac- 
tures, and in particular on textiles and clothing, and 
in accordance with the principle of higher protection 
for higher stages of production, tariffs on clothing are 
higher than on textiles. The recent Kennedy Round 
negotiations provide for the tariffs of the developed 
countries to be reduced progressively over five years, 
and by amounts which vary among commodities. 
UNCTAD recently computed the average reduction at 
38 per cent ad valorem,® but the manufactured exports 
of developing countries will derive a substantially 
smaller relief, largely because the cuts on textiles and 
clothing are modest. Such cuts as there have been 
reduce the margin of preference that could be offered 
to developing countries. This matters least in the 
case of well-established exports from the developing 
countries since they have already made headway in 
the various markets, at the expense of competing pro- 
ducts from developed countries. The main gains that 
remain to be made are often at the expense of the 
protected domestic producers. In the case of new 
products, however, the lower post-Kennedy Round 
rates of duty may substantially limit the value of new 
preferential arrangements. 


The United States levied the highest tariff on 
textiles (26.6 per cent ad valorem) !° followed by Japan 
(20.6 per cent), the United Kingdom (20.1 per cent 
for MFN?! and 9.7 per cent for BPT!*) and EEC 
(17.4 per cent). Effective tariff rates on textiles are 
estimated as 2.5 times the nominal rates.!3 The 
nominal tariff rates on clothing in developed countrics 
are 20.8 per cent in EEC, 34.2 per cent in the United 
States, 29.7 per cent (MFN) and 12.6 per cent 
(BPT) in the United Kingdom, and 25.6 per cent in 
Japan. The effective rates are estimated to be about 
1.5 times higher than the nominal rates.13 The United 
States being the major market for textiles from the 
developing ECAFE countries, preferential rates on 
textiles and clothing from developing countries to this 
market in which the products are well established, may 
lead to considerable further gains. The effect of 
tariff reduction will, however, be deferred till the Long 
Term Cotton Agreement has either ceased to limit 
imports or quotas have been so much expanded as to 
become ineffective at present post-tariff prices. 


The Kennedy Round cuts should be most effective 
in easing access of textiles to the Japanese market: 
the rate on textiles will come down from 20.6 to 12.4 
per cent. The cuts in the remaining countries are 
much less, and will be even smaller if the Long Term 
Cotton Agreement is not extended—a contingency of 
yet unknown consequence for developing countries. 


9UNCTAD, Illustrative Tariff Profiles of Selected Developed 
Countries — Kennedy Round, Geneva, 1967. 

1J In this section, all tariff rates are ad valorem. 

11 Most Favoured Nation. 

12 British Preferential Tariff. 

13 Bela Balassa, op. cit. 


Both nominal!4 and effective tariff rates on the 
rest of light manufactures are high. Nominal tariff 
rates for rubber manufactures! in developed countries 
are 12—18 per cent (range rates!*) in EEC, 10, 20 
per cent (MFN, modal rates!”) and nothing (BPT) in 
the United Kingdom, 8.5, 12.5 per cent in the United 
States and 15 per cent in Japan, but effective tariff 
rates may be twice as high. At present, the regional 
countries are marginal suppliers of rubber manufac- 
tures tu developed markets, and most of the trade is 
done intra-regionally or with Africa. 


On leather goods, nominal tariff rates are 6—9 
per cent in EEC, 10, 15 per cent (MFN) and nothing 
(BPT) in the United Kingdom, 10, 12.5 per cent in 
the United States and 15, 20 per cent in Japan. 
Effective tariff rates are estimated to be about 2.5 times 
higher than the nominal rates, and it is therefore 
not surprising that about half of the exports from 
the developing ECAFE countries are concentrated on 
the United Kingdom, taking full advantage of the 
British Commonwealth Preference. Developed coun- 
tries also give high protection to veneers and plywoods. 
Nominal tariff rates are 8—15 per cent in EEC, 10, 20 
per cent (MFN) and nothing (BPT) in the United 
Kingdom, 8—20 per cent in the United States and 15, 
20 per cent in Japan; with the effective rates about 
twice the nominal rates. Approximately half of the 
exports of veneers and plywood from the developing 
ECAFE countries are exported by the Philippines to 
the United States, under the protection of preference 
provided by the United States. In the Kennedy Round 
negotiations, leather and wool manufactures were 
relieved of a significant part of their customs burden. 


As for chemicals, machinery and transport equip- 
ment, tariffs are not very high, but the tariff is not 
a crucial factor in determining the export possibility. 
In addition, a certain proportion of these exports 
from the developing Asian countries is really in the 
nature of re-exports, so that benefits from preferential 
tariffs will be less than expected. The Kennedy 
Round negotiations provided substantial cuts in the 
rates on chemicals and machinery. Since these are 
strictly new exports from developing to developed 
countries, the fact that the available margin of pre- 
ference has shrunk a good deal may weigh more 
heavily than the actual cuts. In the case of Japan, 
however, where the rate on electric machinery will be 
almost halved to about 10 per cent, new Asian pro- 
ducers may usefully explore the market. 


Tariffs on non-ferrous metals are low except in 
Japan. Developed countries do not apply import 
quotas. Preferential tariffs may not, therefore, bring 


14 For nominal tariff rates, sce table I-12, column (4). 

15 Materials of rubber (SITC 621), rubber tyres, tubes (Si fC 
629.1), rubber belting (SITC 629.4), other rubber articles n.e.s. 
(SITC 629.9), ete. 

16 Tariff rates connected with a dash indicate a range. 

17 Tariff rates with a comma between them indicate modal rates. 
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about substantial benefits to the major exporting 
countries from the developing ECAFE region such 
as Malaysia. Besides, most of the non-ferrous metals 
exports are still in the hands of international enter- 
prises, so that benefits from preferential tariffs would 
have to be appropriated by company taxation or by 
exchange control if they are not to flow back to the 
developed economies, except where production and 
investment are held back by high costs and would 
be expanded as producer prices improve. 


While nominal tariff levels on iron and steel are 
low the effective rates on ingots and other primary 
forms of iron and steel manufactures are extremely 
high. According to a recent computation,!* the 
effective tariffs for these manufactures are as high as 
107 per cent in the United States, 99 per cent in 
the United Kingdom, 29 per cent in EEC, 40 per cent 
in Sweden and 59 per cent in Japan. India was the 
only country from the developing ECAFE countries 
which could export in 1964 to outside the developing 
ECAFE countries. In this range of products, it is 
again the Japanese tariff which will be cut most as 
a result of the Kennedy Round negotiations. 


Non-larif} barriers 


Most developed countries use non-tariff measures!? 
to restrict the imports of some of the major manufac- 
tured exports of the developing ECAFE countries, in 
addition to custom tariffs; where two restraints 
operate together, it is likely that only one of them is 
eflective. If preferences were limited to tariffs, and 
nothing else was changed, the non-tariff restrictions 
would increasingly become the effective barriers. 
Whenever these non-tariff restrictions set the limits tu 
the quantity or value of imports from developing 
countries, the latter can only realize a gain from 
tariff reductions by adjusting export prices so as to 
appropriate the additional quota profit. Export taxes 
or other forms of control over export pricing would 
have to be brought into play, but the use of these 
instruments is more complicated when applied to 
manufactures than to homogeneous primary producls. 
In these cases, as in those of a completely inelastic 
demand for the manufactures from developing coun- 
tries, the best that can be expected from tariff pre- 
ferences is a simple transfer of resources to augment 
the foreign exchange resources of developing countrics. 
The effect, if any, on industrial development, will 
similarly be a purely financial one. 


Australian tariff preferences 


In April 1966, Australia granted unilateral tariff 
preferences to manufactured exports of developing 
countries. ‘The measure is of great interest, not 
merely because it is the first of its kind but also 


18 Bela Balassa, op. cit. 
19 Sce table I-12, column (5). 
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because of its detail, which offers examples of what 
other countries may provide. 


Preferences are given in two forms. Firstly, 158 
ijiems which are of export interest to developing 
countries are given tariff preference quotas under 
which they may enter at reduced rates of duty. 
Secondly, duty-free entry is allowed to certain handi- 
craft products from eligible developing countries. 
Major items under the tariff preference quotas are 
carpels, soaps, leather goods, textiles, musical instru- 
ments, chairs, furniture and glass. The handicraft 
products include basketware, worked monumental or 
building stone, ceramic products, articles of copper, 
silk textiles and works of art. The frst notable 
feature of the Australian scheme is the institution of 
preference quotas. Imports in excess of these will 
have to pay the rate that would apply in the absence 
of preferences. The quotas fixed for leather manu- 
factures, household utensils of wood, cotton and linen 
fabrics, mats, woven fabrics of iute and carpets (hand- 
made) were already nearty filled or actually exceeded 
by the exports from the developing ECAFE countries 
in 1963/1964. 


Where developing countries have already suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves as leading supplicrs 
of some commodities, these commodities are not given 
preferences. This means, for instance, that India may 
gain from the denial of preferences to those exports 
from Hong Kong which India is also producing. 
Only some 15 per cent of imports from Hong Kong 
during the first nine months of 1966/1907 entered at 
the less developed countries preferential rate. 


Several of the scheduled less developed countries? 
also benefit from other preferential treatment (e.g. 
Ceylon, Brunei, Malaysia and Hong Kong as Declared 
Preference Countries) and the preferences obtained 
by them as less developed countries normally equal 
and occasionally exceed those which they have under 
their alternative status. 


It is too soon to evaluate the effects of the 
Australian preferences, since exports benefiting from 
them started to enter Australia only at the end of 
1966. Australia’s imports of manufactures from deve- 
loping countries in the first nine months of 1966/1967 
already increased by 4.7 per cent over 1965/1966 
(12 months), whereas its imports from developed 
countries in the first nine months of 1966/1967 were 
lower by 38.6 per cent than in the whole of 1965/1966. 


It seems that the developing ECAFE countries 
are to receive the biggest benefits from the Australian 
preferential system. The major exporting countries 
of the developing ECAFE region supplied in the first 
nine months of 1966/1967 (July-March) about 80 


20Of the developing ECAFE countries, only China (Taiwan) is 
excluded from the list. 
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per cent of Australia’s total imports of items under the 
preferential tariff (81 per cent of quota item imports 
and 80 per cent of handicraft imports). Fifty-four 
per cent of Australia’s total imports of quota items and 
16.6 per cent of the total handicraft imports were 
supplied by India, which was followed by Pakistan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, etc.?! 


Problems of the distribution of benefits: new pre- 
ferences superseding old preferences 


Any new system of preferences for the manufac- 
tured exports of developing Asia is bound to raise 
questions of the distribution of benefits. Countries 
which have little manufacturing gain nothing. The 
average tariff reduction is going to be larger for one 
country than another. Uniform percentage reductions 
of the nominal rates may hide vastly different reduc- 
tions in the effective degree of protection.” 


In addition, the introduction of a new set of 
preferences in favour ofthe manufactured exports 
from developing countries wou!d pose the problem of 
how to treat the beneficiaries of earlier preferential 
systems.” 


21 Hong Kong's share was rather small and the Philippines and 
Thailand showed high shares in handicraft imports. 

22 Tf values added in domestic and foreign production are always 
positive, the percentage reduction in the degree of effective pro- 
tection exceeds the given percentage reduction of the nominal rate 
whenever the tariff on the material inputs differs from zero. 

23 Strictly speaking, this is the only problem of compensation that 
may arise from the introduction of a new preferential system be- 
cause it is only the creation of a new system that can either worsen 
the position of the beneficiaries of the older systems or introduce 
an unequal distribution of benefits to equal-cost producers of 
identical commodities. 


Intra-regional 


Preferences from developed to developing coun- 
tries may, in the case of the developing ECAFE 
region, raise protlems of compensation which were 
touched upon in the preceding sections. The purpose 
of such schemes is to improve the position of exporters 
in developing countries at the expense of their cora- 
pelitors in developed countries; or, where the deve- 
loping countries supply the entire market, to allow 
straight transfers of resources from the developed to 
the developing countries. The developing countries’ 
problems of welfare or of distribution of the benefits 
of preferential access to developed markets arise from 
the present operation of the three preferential trading 
arrangements in the developing ECAFE region. These 
arrangements cannot remain unaffected by a wider 
grant of preferences. 


Intra-regional preferences, because of the unavoid- 
able element of reciprocity, pose the problem of the 
distribution of benefits in a more direct though not 
necessarily in a quantitatively more significant way. 


To the extent that the existing preferential 
arrangements are reciprocal——and all of them are so 
to some extent—a possible loss from trade diversion?4 
must be set against the gains which the Asian 
beneficiaries derive under them. ‘Trade diversion 
seems now to be the only cost of these preferential 
arrangements to the Asian’ members: they are in 
practice free to protect their own industries. 


If the existing preferential systems are to be 
maintained together with a new one, preferential 
margins will presumably not be maintained. Under 
Commonwealth Preference, for instance, this would 
not be possible because goods from the preferred 
countries normally enter the United Kingdom free of 
duty. A wider grant of preferences by the United 
Kingdom would almost certainly worsen the position 
in the British market of several Asian Commonwealth 
countries. (The United States-Philippines trade pre- 
ferences under the agreement of 1946 is scheduled to 
expire in 1974, and there is little export of manu- 
factures from Cambodia and the Democratic Republic 
of Viet-Nam. The problem of compensation therefore 
mainly concerns the Commonwealth Preference coun- 
tries.) Quotas may be used in order to limit losses 
in the British market, but it seems that compensation 
would need the co-operation of other developed coun- 
tries. The reciprocal preference margins in Asian 
tariffs could reasonably be reduced, and trade diver- 
sion limited, in step with the reduced preference 
margin under the earlier system that would survive a 
new scheme of more general preferences. 

24 Trade diversion losses occur when discriminatory tariffs chan- 
nel purchases away from the lowest-cost supplier. The economy 
must then give more of its exports per unit of imports. 


trade preferences 


The need to consider the distribution of benefits 
points to the question of compensation. Principles of 
compensation will be needed to ensure that no 
participant in the scheme loses from its operation. 
This minimum criterion of no-loss would be the 
appropriate one if the construction of a scheme of 
intra-regional preferences was tackled on ils own, 
independently of such schemes of preferences as may 
be agreed to by the developed countries. But links 
between the two could in principle be established. 
The two systems could, for instance, be integrated by 
making the grant of preferences by the developed 
countries conditional on a measure of regional pre- 
ferences to be exchanged between the preferred 
developing countries. In this case the minimum 
criterion for compensation would be that no develop- 
ing country sustain a net loss, on the balance of the 
two schemes of preferences. An integraied system of 
preferences has much to recommend it. It would, for 
instance, ease the problems of compensation that would 
arise for one or the other of the developing countries 
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as a new system of preferred access to developed 
markets replaces some of the existing preferences. 
Since the object of preferences is not merely to aid 
the balances of payments but also to encourage lines 
of relatively efficient production, the fact that the 
list of intra-regionally traded products differs some- 
what from the list of exports to developed countries 
(see below) also argues for moving on from the 
developed-developing preferences to intra-regional 
preferences. It must not, however, be overlooked that 
while a link between the two schemes offers advantages 
it does not solve the basic problems of compensatory 
adjustments of country preferences. 


It seems realistic to assume that intra-regional 
preferences will have to be offered through the dis- 
criminatory lowering of trade barriers, e.g. by reduc- 
ing rates of duty on imports from the developing 
countries of the region. This seems a necessary 
assumption so long as there persists the hope of 
preferences being accorded unilaterally by the deve- 
loped countries. A substantial raising of trade 
barriers against them may not be considered an 
acceptable move while unilateral concessions by the 
developed countries to the developing countries are 
under consideration. 


The economic effects of intra-regional preferences 
and the associated need for compensation will vary 
according to the mixture of the two basic types within 
any actual arrangement. The decisive difference is 
between schemes that are intended to give developing 
countries an advantage in each other’s market at the 
sole expense of developed countries and, on the other 
hand, schemes which would also (or exclusively) 
increase compei.tion between Asian producers. 


To construct the first type in its pure form, 
domestic producers must be left with the initial effec- 
tive degree of protection. In principle, this could 
be done by confining intra-regional preferences to 
such commodities as the importing (preference- 
conferring) country does not produce itself. The 
commodity pattern of Asian production does not make 
this a promising technique. In India, for instance, it 
might be difficult to find a sufficient number of com- 
modities which India imports from developed countries 
and (actually or potentially) from the rest of deve- 
loping Asia but does not produce herself. If few 
such commodities can be found, India’s participation 
in a scheme of intra-regional preferences of the first 
type which relied on this technique of commodity 
selection would have to remain marginal: it could of 
course be ziven preferences but could not return 
much. Hence other techniques will have to be looked 
for to replace the protection for domestic producers. 
Subsidies have at least this disadvantage that the cost 
of protection which tariffs place directly on the con- 
sumer has now to be routed through the public 
treasury, which is normally under great strain. Quotas 
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therefore remain the most likely tool for confining the 
impact of intra-regional preferences. Global quotas 
(expressed ultimately in physical terms) can be com- 
bined with tariff preferences so as to limit the com- 
petition of other Asian producers to the trade of 
developed countries. Under this type of intra-regional 
preferences, the need for compensation arises from an 
unequal loss through trade diversion, that is, through 
a redirection of purchases to relatively high-cost 
regional producers. 


In practice, it will be found difficult to construct 
a scheme that will not impinge on the markets of some 
domestic producers. The more a lowering of the 
average tariff rates is allowed to act on domestic 
producers, the closer will the scheme of preferences 
approach the second type mentioned above. Even if 
no trade diversion takes place at all, compensation 
(or balance) will now be required to protect domestic 
product and growth, development of domestic produc- 
tion being the object of development policy. But 
compensation can now only be measured accurately 
on the basis of comprehensive . development pro- 
grammes: imports compete not only with existing but 
also with future production. Unless schemes tending 
towards this type are preceded by a harmonization of 
plans or production programmes they will presumably 
be confined to a modest scale. The case for such 
harmonization, and for the consequential trade 
policies, has been stated repeatedly in this and other 
ECAFE publications. If the issue of complementary 
development is approached from the angle of intra- 
regional trade preferences-cum-liberalization, it is 
proper to point out that only limited results can be 
expected in the short run, precisely because the 
problem of compensation is not tackled at its root, 
in the production plans. Technically, again, the 
scheme can be based on a combination of global quotas 
with tariff preferences. Quotas, for instance, can he 
used to confine increases in imports to future increases 
in consumption above the present or agreed future 
level of domestic output of the preferred commodities. 


The following section presents some of the em- 
pirical background for the assessment of schemes of 
intra-regional preferences, with special reference to 
manufactures. 


Features of the intra-regional trade in manufactures 


The export of manufactures from the developing 
ECAFE region is expanding much faster than that 
of primary products, and this also holds for intra- 
regional trade (table I-14). Manufactured exports 
among the developing ECAFE countries grew between 
1955/1956 and 1964/1965 at an annual rate of 3.9 
per cent whereas intra-regional exports of primary 
commodities?> decreased at an annual rate of 0.5 per 

25 Although the intra-regional exports of primary commodities 


decreased, those of food, beverages and tobacco increased at the rate 
of 2.8 per cent in 1955/1956 — 1964/1965, as shown in table I-14. 
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Table I-14. Developing ECAFE countries: intra-regional exports 
of manufactures, 1955-1956 and 1964-1965# 


1955-1956 (average) 


Annual rate 


1964-1965 (average) ofiiarers 


1955-1956 
Commodity group SITC Percentage Percentage (average) 
Vv of all Value of all Rareanae 
(million US$) manufactures (million US$) manufactures (aeericel 
All immanusactures su 54 «Sem irs ee (5-8) 100.0 768.5 100.0 3.9 
Chemical a. o vsc eiees. te hs) oat 4s (5) 9.0 98.5 12.8 §.1 
Light manufactures”? . . . . . . (6, 8 less 
base metals) 72.2 439.0 57.1 1.2 
(Textiles); Srsckt ore-w ova « (65) (201.0) (36.8) (212.5) (27.7) 0.6 
Basesmetaisy 0... Aches ra adies 9 (67, 68 
less 681) 55 81.0 10.5 11.7 
Machinery and transport equipment (7) 13.3 150.0 19.5 8.4 
Primary commodities ....... (0-4) 1,467.0 -- 1,397.5 —_ ~0.5 
(Food, beverages and tobacco) .. . (0, 1) 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
* Two-year averages. 
P Including textiles (SITC 65). 


cent due to the decline in raw materials. The share 
of manufactured exports in total intra-regional exports 
thus rose from 26 per cent in 1955 to 35 per cent 
in 1965. Manufactured exports do, however, continué 
to reflect a declining dependence on regional markets :° 
the share of intra-regional trade in manufactured 
exports decreased from 40 per cent in 1955-1956 to 
26 per cent in 1964-1965 (table 1-15). The reasons 
for this continuing trend in the aggregates of trade 
must be sought in the different average rates of 
economic growth, which are higher outside the region; 
in tied aid which diverts purchases of Asian countries, 
and in the ubiquitous tendency towards competitive 
industrial development in the countries. 


A closer examination of the commodity com- 
position of the intra-regional and the extra-regional 
flows of manufactured exports shows that regional 
markets take less than their proportionate share of 
primary exports, and more than their proportionate 
share of manufactured exports (table I-16).27 If only 
these broad aggregates are considered, the trend 
during the decade to 1965 was towards greater 
similarity between the composition of intra-regional 
exports and of total exports. But this trend did not 
affect all commodity classes: textiles and chemicals 
are notable exceptions. Compared with their share in 
total exports, regional markets absorb a steadily 
declining proportion of textile exports, and an 
increasing one of chemicals. Chemicals represent a 
new product in regional manufactures and exports, 
and there is much additional evidence that it is the 
new products and the new producers of traditional 


26 Throughout this discussion, the term ‘regional markets’ refers 
to the developing ECAFE region. 

27 The last column of table I-16 compares the share of the 
intra-regional market in a specified class of exports with its share 
in total exports from the developing Asian countries, by forming 
the ratio between those shares. 


700.0 _ 2.8 


Asian manufactures which rely most heavily on deve- 
loping Asian markets.?8 


The relative importance of regional markets to 
the new products of Asian industry is partly explained 
by their newness: while industrialization tends to be 
highly competitive, the newer the product the more 
likely it is to be produced by only a few countries. 
In addition, there is a measure of correspondence 
between the character of demand in developing Asian 
countries so that production adjusted to the pro- 
ducing country’s domestic demand may stand a better 
chance of meeting the needs of further regional con- 
sumers than of extra-regional markets. Lower trade 
barriers would thus mitigate the tendency to duplica- 
tion which has characterized Asian industrialization 
to so large an extent, and preferential market access 
should allow a fuller exploitation of similarities in 
demand conditions, and hence gains from economies 
of scale. In so far as a reduction of trade barriers 
would inhibit the duplication of industries in different 
countries and allow certain producers a fuller adapta- 
tion to the optimum scale of production it leaves 
open the question who is going to produce and obtain 
the economies of scale. Unless it is either accom- 
panied by further measures beyond the field of trade 
or confined to a very few commodities or to the trade 
between a few countries, discriminatory tariff dis- 
armament by countries at different stages of industrial 
development will be inconsistent with the equality of 
opportunity to industrialize. 


28 Indian exports of paper and paperboard, for instance, relied in 
1964 nine times as much on regional markets as all Indian exports. 
For Indian exports of power machinery — another new product — 
the relative importance of regional markets was six times as great 
as for all Indian exports. But regional markets only took their 
proportionate share of Indian textile yarn and thread, though in 
similar exports from the Republic of Korea or Pakistan, the region's 
importance was three or four times as great as in the total exports 
of these countries. 
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Table I-15. Developing ECAFE countries: 


Percentage shares of intra-regional exports 


of manufactures. 
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intra-regional exports 


in total exports of specified manufactures, 
1955/1956 and 1964/1965 


Commodity groups 


Total of primary commodities . . . . 
(Food, beverages and tobacco) . . . 


Total of manufactures 
Chemicals 


Textiles 
Base metals 


Sr ent i 
(0-4) 26.9 23.1 
(0,1) 31.5 27.8 
% (5-8) 40.2 26.4 
: (5) 50.8 62.5 
< CO; 8 Jess 
base metals) 39.0 20.4 
E (65) 34.1 20.6 
. (67, 68 less 
681) | Zee 
(7) 90.1 65.9 


Machinery and transport equipment . 


Source: 


* Including textiles (SITC 65). 


United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


Table I-16. Developing ECAFE countries: composition of intra-regional and 
extra-regional exports, 1955 and 1965. 


Commodity class 


Primary commodities (SITC 0-4) 
Manufactured goods (SITC 5-8) .. . 


Chemicals (SITC 5) 


Light manufactures” (SITC 6, 8 less 
base metals) 


Textiles (SITC 65) 


Base metals (SITC 67, 68 less 681) . . 


Machinery and transport equipment 
(SITC 7) 


All commodities (SITC 0-9) 


Source: 


Year 


1955 
1965 
1955 
1965 
1955 
1965 


1955 
1965 
1955, 
1965 
1955 
1965 


1955 
1965 
1955 
1965 


Ratio of shares: 


ev Intra-regional . exports to 

(million US$) eed JE ales ase 
5,470 1,424 0.91 
6,080 1,395 0.96 
1,316 505 1.34 
3,090 779 1.05 
100 45 1.58 
165 99 2.51 
986 373 1.33 
2,260 431 0.80 
570 177 1.09 
155 20 0.45 
410 89 0.91 
75 67 3.13 
255 160 2.62 
6,850 1,955 1.00 
9,310 2,230 1.00 


United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


* Ratio of the share of the specified commodity group in ECAFE intra-regional exports 
to its share in ECAFE exports to all destinations. 


Including textiles (SITC 65). 


The greater diversity of intra-regional than of 
extra-regional trade in Asian manufactures and the 
longer list of commodities moving in intra-regional 
trade confirms the possibility of working a system of 
regional preferences on commodities which are already 
being produced and exported. The lists of exportable 
manufactures in different countries show a consider- 
able overlap but this is less of an impediment than 
overlap between very short lists of exports. The 
greater the number of available products the easier 
it will be to reach a balanced system of preferences. 


It still remains true that a few countries pro- 
duce the bulk of Asian manufactured exports. If 
Singapore’s exports are totally excluded because of 
their heavy re-export content, three countries supplied 
in 1965 almost two-thirds of intra-regional manufac- 
tured exports: India (22 per cent), China (Taiwan) 
(22 per cent) and Hong Kong (19 per cent, excluding 
re-exports). Another 35 per cent was supplied by 
Malaysia, Pakistan and the Republic of Korea. The 
six countries together accounted for practically all 
manufactured exports in intra-regional trade. The 


etn etre 
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uneven development of industry in the ECAFE region 
limits the number of countries that could benefit from 
preferences on manufactured imports given indis- 
criminately to all developing Asian countries. If con- 
fined to commodities which the industrially least 
advanced countries produce or could soon produce, 
the scheme would be of negligible impact. The larger 
the range of commodities included the greater would 
be the benefit to the industrially more advanced 
countries, and the greater the loss through trade 
diversion for the remainder. If the object of liberali- 
zation is primarily to divert trade from extra-regional 
to regional sources while maintaining the protection 
of regional producers, a balance of advantages will 
be even more difficult to achieve since it would be 
necessary to find in each participating country com- 
modities which the others do not produce but import 
from outside the region. Since Asian manufactures 
are more competitive with one another (in the sense 
of producing similar goods) than with the rest of the 
world, the scope of any regional preferential scheme 
will be very limited if its effect is to be confined to 
balanced trade diversion. 


Proposals for regional preferences do therefore 
normally accept the objective of some trade creation, 
and envisage a mixture of general regional with limited 
sub-regional preferences. Trade creation will result 
if the exports of one regional country are allowed to 
compete in other regional countries for a share of the 
market which is supplied by domestic producers. 
Tariff preference quotas seem to be the simplest 
instrument for reconciling regional preferences with 
a measure of protection for domestic producers and 
with domestic control over the extent of trade diver- 
sion which the scheme might imply. The principle 
of sub-regional preferences, on the other hand, relaxes 
the constraints on the scope of preferences that would 
be consistent with a rough balance of advantages. 
Schematically, the more advanced countries, with a 
wider range of manufactures, can then exchange pre- 
ferences on a list of commodities which, if adopted by 
the less industrialized economies, would lead to a net 
loss through trade diversion which could not be 
balanced by the mere means of trade agreements 
covering industrial products. The indusiivially less 
advanced countries will then be able to consider their 
own lists of products on which to exchange tariff 
preferences. Since they produce fewer industrial 
goods, their lists will presumably be shorter and will 
grow longer as new products develop. In either group 
of countries, the aim of preferences is to benefit the 
participating countries. It may also be accepted as 
desirable that the total benefit of the scheme be distri- 
buted in an egalitarian manner. But the basic test of 
any realistic scheme must be that participation will 
cause no country to be worse off than it would be 
if it stayed out and thus avoided altogether the risks 


of trade diversion and of lower rates to protect its 
producers. 


The scope for liberalization may be widened by 
considering those primary products which face import 
barriers in the Asian countries, but there are not many 
of them. It is presumably in the field of processed 
products—rubber, metals, fibres, timber—that some 
obvious candidates for general regional preferences 
may be found. Tariff cuts on these can be expected 
to have a greater trade-creating effect than could cuts 
oa more elaborate manufactures, because the value of 
the basic material is large relative to the value of the 
processed product. In addition, general (regional) 
preferences ought to be considered, for a limited 
period, to aid strictly new products. It is probable 
that these will appear with greater frequency in the 
less rather than in the more industrialized countries, 
and since any preferential scheme is likely to be 
somewhat biased in favour of the latter, a policy of 
infant industry preferences should help to redress the 
balance and attract the doubtful. 


The criterion for forming preference sub-regions 
depends on the objective. In practice, certain trade 
groupings can be seen in aeveloping Asia. By way 
of illustration, table I-17 defines four of these, the 
countries being grouped by the intensity of their intra- 
trade in manufactures in 1965. The grouping is some- 
what distorted by the inclusion of re-export flows, 
mainly from Singapore and Hong Kong, but it suffices 
to block out the familiar Asian trade areas in manu- 
factured products and thus allows a discussion of the 
suitability of this principle of grouping. The result 
invariably reflects trade ties which are due lo 
proximity (e.g. Thailand and Laos), to bilateral 
agreements (e.g. Burma and Ccylon, India and Nepal) 
and to existing preferential systems (e.g. Common- 
wealth Preference). In addition, the groups contain 
members at markedly different stages of industrial 
development. Again, the very fact that relatively 
intense trade relations exist points to a measure of 
integration between the economies in each group, 
which may make preferential arrangements less pro- 
ductive than if constructed for economies which are 
more isolated from each other. 


In fact, however, the productiveress of pre- 
ferential arrangements will depend on the barriers to 
trade, and the areas of prevented exports do not show 
up in the trade statistics on which the illustrative 
grouping is based. Where intensive intra-regional 
trade has already sprung up, it also offers the 
advantage of an existing institutional basis for trade 
(the existence of experience, transport facilities, trad- 
ing firms and consumer or purchaser awareness). In 
developing Asia, the existence of these institutional 
conditions for trade are of the greatest importance: 
exporting skills are scarce. 
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Table I-17. Trading areas in the developing ECAFE region, defined by intensity of 
intra-trade in manufactures, 1965 


Direction of exports and shares in total intra-regional exports of specific markets in 


Groups and exporting countries 7 . 
Pp. 2 & exporter's regional trade 


Group (1) 
SINGAPGLE 5 ties sian West Malaysia Sabah Sarawak Hong Kong Brunei Thailand 
(68.1) (9.9) (8.9) (4.7) (3.2) (1.8) 
Rep. of Viet-Nam Cambodia Burma india Philippines 
(1.4) (0.6) (0.3) (0.2) (0.2) 
Malaysia, West © > 2 3 Singapore India Thailand Hong Kong Sabah Sarawak 
(54.4) (17.5) (8.8) (4.1) (4.1) (3.3) 
Pakistan Brunei Indonesia 
(1.0) (0.8) (0.04) 
Sabahix vd i Sectioh ams Singapore Philippines Sarawak Brunei West Malaysia 
(29.4) (23.5) (22.1) (14.3) (55) 
Sarawake gis alto = Brunei Sabah Singapore West Malaysia 
(72.5) (21.9) (3.8) (1.2) 
Brune. “aoa apis cs ss eeneae Sarawak Sabah 
(80.0) (20.0) 
Philippines! © ser see een ie Hong Kong Singapore Thailand Indonesia West Malaysia Rep. of Viet-Nam 
(36.2) (27:2) (18.4) (5.7) (4.0) (2.0) 
Indonésia. <.. < -| cations na. 
Group (2) 
finda a oe ee ee Neral West Malaysia Ceylon Burma Hong Kong Pakistan 
(18.1) (12.3) (12.3) (11.1) (8.0) (7.1) 
Tran Afghanistan Rep. of Vict-Nain Thailand Cambodia Singapore 
(6.7) (6.5) (5.4) (3.7) (3.2) (1.2) 
Deylont ta. 4) eee Ge India West Malaysia Burma Hong Kong 
(74.2) (9.7) Cy - (6.4) 
Bvepaly > inca cc hates sins) na 
ge ee ee Se. na 
Group (3) 
a lcistaiiias sok eases, doer ale Indonesia Burma Hong Kong Afghanistan Ceylon West Malaysia 
(25.6) (15.5) (14.9) (11.9) (7.1) (7.1) 
Tran 
(4.5) 
Afghanistan (iS ners eet China (mainland) Pakistan 
(90.7) (7.4) 
fati ".. oath, Sa eeaaes na. 
Group (4) 
"Thaviand’ =." = cakeeee eae Laos Rep. of Viet-Nam Hong Kong Sinzapore West Malaysia 
(34.2) (19.0) (18.9) (14.0) (10.1) 
Tidose et, fy 27, AO. Hong Kong Thailand 
(64.9) (35.1) 
Cambodia sesgcigmhe te, bie China (mainland) — Thailand Laos Singapore — Rep. of Viet-Nam_ Philippines 
(29.1) (26.6) (18.6) (17.1) (4.7) (2.1) 
Hong Kong 
(1.6) 
Viet-Nam, Rep. of ... . Singapore Hong Kong Thailand Laos China (Taiwan) 
(40.7) (39.0) (8.7) (7.6) 
Chinas ( Latwatijeee memes Rep. of Viet-Nam Hong Kong Thailand Singapore Philippines Rep. of Korea 
(41.9) (22.6) (15.6) (4.8) (4.1) (2.5) 
West Malaysia 
(2.0) 
FiongKongy = 6 4. eee Singapore Thailand West Malaysia Indonesia Philippines Rep. of Viet-Nam 
(28.0) (20.8) (15.5) (8.5) (4.7) (3.8) 
China (mainland) Iran Pakistan 
(3.5) (2.5) (2.4) 
Korea sRepwob se. goad ings Rep. of Viet-Nam Hong Kong Thailand Singapore Philippines Tran 
(47.3) (21.8) (12.7) (4.0) (3.2) (2.8) 


Source: United Nations, Foreign Trade Statistics of Asia.and the Far East, 1965. 


* Domestic exports only. / 
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In the context of a scheme of discriminatory trade 
liberalization which is to work wholly through the 
selective and balanced reduction of import barriers, 
grouping has the purpose of allowing the more 
advanced countries to move ahead faster than the less 
industrialized countries and on a_ broader front. 
Within groups formed on the criterion of similar stage 
of industrial development, triangularity of preferred 
trade would be easier to accept. The administration 
of the system would thus be easier, and its scope 
wider. This argues for the state of industrial produc- 
tion as the leading criterion for grouping, and the 
existing trading areas are not entirely appropriate in 
this sense. Since the existence of trade flows within 
these areas is, however, a promising base for trade 
expansion, it seems useful to consider an adjustment 
of the two criteria of similar stage of development and 
observed intensity of trade. This means no more than 
keeping together within the trade areas those countries 
which do not display very great disparities of indus- 
trialization, and treating such areas, for the purpose 
of concrete analysis, as candidates for preferential 
schemes. The observed trade areas are thus an 
inviting subsidiary criterion for grouping, not least 
because they would allow the extension, from time to 


time, of preferences between groups: compensatory 
adjustments of preferences, with or without quotas, 
would be relatively easy within the more integrated 
trading areas. 


While the technology of regional trade preferences 
is thus reasonably simple and feasible, their produc- 
tivity will presumably be rather limited. This pro- 
ductivity has two aspects, firstly the balance of 
payments and, secondly, industrial advancement. 
Ultimately, these two are interdependent: a furthering 
of industrial growth will ease the pressure on foreign 
resources, and an easier balance of payments allows 
the creation of further industrial capacity. In the 
short term, however, regional preferential schemes can 
be expected to contribute less towards the balance of 
payments of countries than towards their industrial 
expansion. Initial losses through trade diversion fall 
immediately on the balance of payments and real 
incomes. Industrial expansion, however, is for many 
regional countries a matter of the implementation of 
projects and plans, and thus involves future produc- 
tion. To raise the productivity of such future deve- 
lopments significantly demands a deliberate adjust- 
ment of output plans as between different markets for 
the planned products. 


Chapter IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND ADAPTATION 
OF INSTITUTIONS 


The preceding chapters have examined the 
economic background on which export policies have 
to be formulated in developing Asian countries, and 
various types and instruments of economic policy 
which aim at raising export income. The discussion 
has thus been largely concerned with economic choices 
and the conditions that constrain choice. However 
the choice is induced and made, it must be acted on, 
and this opens innumerable and technically diverse 
questions of efficient rules of action, from exchange 
control administration and production control to 
packaging techniques. 


The present chapter touches on some of these 
insofar as the development and adaptation of public 
institutions can affect the quality of action. Even in 
countries where allocations and price controls are not 
used on the scale which deliberate and detailed 
planning tends to entail, foreign transactions are 
usually subjected to a variety of administrative con- 
trols. The simpler the procedures for processing 
export papers, the less costly they are from the stand- 
point of the exporting firm. This in effect i3 a reduc- 
tion in the costs of the items being exported and 
therefore makes exports relatively more profitable. 
Sometimes, administrative procedures can delay ship- 
ments and when they become cumbersome, they 
become a disincentive to exporting. In order to 
provide checks, several government offices are engaged 
in following through export papers—the department 
of commerce, customs, the central bank, and other 
agencies having something to do with a specific export 
product. Frequently within one office, the procedure 
begins with layers of signatures. An examination of 
how administrative procedures concerning the process- 
ing of export papers can be simplified is one area 
where high marginal gains are normally obtainable by 
countries desiring to promote their exports. Reform 
in administrative procedures often requires no changes 
in laws. It involves internal administrative arrange- 
ments for specific offices. In cases where more than 
one government office is concerned, only a greater 
degree of inter-office communication is required. 


In the Philippines, suggestions have been made 
for establishing an export authority, which would be 
charged with unifying the functions of certain offices 
that have to do with export processing. The proposal 
requires legislative sanction. A short cut can be made 
by inter-office agreements whereby the personnel of 
certain government agencies that control some aspects 


of exporting are housed in a single location, thus 
facilitating communication among different offices and 
cutting down export processing procedures. In the 
Philippines, such a measure failed to gain acceptance 
because the agencies concerned had different salary 
scales—some conforming with standard government 
scales while others, such as the central bank, had 
higher scales. The reform that is sought must there- 
fore involve legislation, although it is quite clear that 
the matter is a purely administrative one. 


Some administrative red tape stems from foreign 
exchange control procedures where control checks are 
rarely necessary. In countries where such controls 
have already been relaxed, the administrative proce- 
dures have a way of leaving their mark. In other 
words, while basic policies may change, certain 
administrative procedure based on old policies con- 
tinue to exist. 


Efficient and adaptable method and organization 
are a general requirement of good administration. 
Exporting, however, is a rather special business 
activity. It demands adjustments to the requirements 
or foreign markets in a variety of ways. While the 
importing interests have often established the main 
routines for the export of stable products, the pro- 
ducers of the newer commodities, particularly pro- 
cessed goods or manufactures, cannot learn much from 
the manner in which jute, teak or tea are exported 
to their traditional markets. The attention that must 
be given to design, standard, packaging or marketing 
of products is often neither necessary nor economically 
justified in production for home sales. But the 
requirements for export products are very different. 
The proper care for these aspects is thus a proper 
object of public development efforts, frequently in 
the form of the establishment of new institutions 
which individuals cannot be expected to set up for 
themselves.! 


The production of exports 


One of the important elements in the inability of 
most developing countries to compete effectively with 
developed countries in the export of manufactured 
products is their failure to develop adequate designs 
for these products. In the absence of designing 
facilities in their own countries, they have been forced 


1Cf. the standard argument for subsidy where an industrial 
pioneer would have to train at his own expense a labour force that 
would ultimately be available to every one of his competitors. 
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to depend on foreign collaboration. The results have 
not always been happy. The designs which have been 
developed in industrial countries tend to reflect large- 
scale production programmes and the availability of 
raw materials, components and spares in these coun- 
tries. Lack of design facilities at home has also 
resulted in the acceptance of obsolete foreign designs. 
Since some of the foreign designs do not employ any 
of the existing standards available in the developing 
country, it becomes almost impossible to interchange 
the basic components and connecting parts. In all 
such cases, the product design fails to take account 
of domestic cost conditions and thus leads to relatively 
inefficient production. In some cases, collaboration 
agreements have also been signed without making 
provision for exporting the product that is to be 
manufactured under licence from the foreign colla- 
borator. 


In view of such inadequacies of national design 
facilities and of restrictive clauses in the collaboration 
agreements, attention should be given to the creation 
of national design facilities. Although there is wide- 
spread awareness of this problem, no significant steps 
seem to have been taken in this direction except in 
the restricted field of small-scale industries and handi- 
crafts. A national programme to promote indigenous 
design can be launched on Japanese lines. To assist 
industry, the Government of Japan has adopted a 
programme which includes the study and development 
of industrial design centres in each industry, and a 
design information service operated through the Japan 
Design House. The Government of Pakistan has 
decided to create design centres to bring the latest 
models and designs within the reach of manufacturers. 
The methods of design improvement can vary but very 
normally require a measure of imitation and adapta- 
lion. To suit the interests of prospective buyers, 
design specialists can be sent to potential importing 
countries to study tastes. Modern survey methods can 
be applied and samples of foreign goods may be 
brought to analyse the main features of design. If 
the need to adapt design requirements to local cost 
or production conditions has been understood and is 
being worked on, the use of foreign experts becomes 
more fruitful. Well-designed products must be widely 
exhibited to domestic producers and buyers. 


The imitation and adaptation that are involved 
in design development have numerous. illustrations 
from developed countries—from Scandinavian-style 
furniture, which is being produced in most European 
countries, to motor cars. In many cases, production 
follows design. While Asian producers of .a wide 
range of consumer goods must realize that the design 
frequently offends European or American taste, the 
design of producer goods has to meet complex tech- 
nical requirements (e.g. safety, convenience, weight) 
as well as aesthetic ones (production managers like 
beautiful machines). 


The optimal use of local resources to meet the 
requirements of foreign markets also requires the 
removal of the restrictions on the use of indigenous 
materials which figure in foreign collaboration agree- 
ments. 


Quality control rules in developing Asian coun- 
tries have so far normally been limited to pre- 
shipment inspection. Few countries attach much 
importance to in-plart quality control. Quality control 
does not mean the final testing of the manufactured 
product. In-process quality control begins even before 
the product is manufactured, starting with raw 
material tests, and ending with the final functional 
tests. In-process quality control is not only decisive 
in achieving standard quality of the product but it 
is also an effective means of reducing the cost of 
manufacturing since it lowers the percentage of 
rejects and rework losses. In developed countries, 
quality control is essentially a part of the manufac- 
turer’s own activity. For an effective programme of 
in-plant quality control, it is necessary to build up 
a corps of trained quality control engineers conversant 
with statistical techniques. The least that can be done 
is to prepare for local industries simple manuals of 
quality control with hints for the engineers or pro- 
duction supervisor. 


Closely linked with quality control is standardi- 
zation. This is a process for establishing a level of 
comparison with reference to which an article’s quality 
or suitability for a given purpose may be judged. 
Standardization also concerns dimensional and func- 
tional interchangeability, the ultimate aim always 
being to ensure the largest possible over-all measure 
of economy and efficacy. In India and Pakistan, the 
national standards institutions take care to see that 
products conform to the standards prescribed by them. 
The Indian Standards Institution issues licences, under 
statutory provision, to manufacturers to use the ISI 
mark if they give satisfactory evidence of being 
equipped and staffed to produce on a continuous basis 
in compliance with the prescribed Indian Standards. 
The inspection staff of the Institute supervises the con- 
trol and inspection operations of the licence holders 
and points out not only the defects of the products 
but also traces the causes of such defects so that the 
manufacturer may continue to improve the quality of 
his product. Since 1964, the Government has had 
powers to establish or recognize standards and to 
enforce quality control and pre-shipment inspection 
measures through recognized or established agencies. 
The Export Inspection Council, which advises the 
Government on measures for quality control and pre- 
shipment inspection, has launched a massive pro- 
gramme for compulsory quality control and pre- 
shipment inspection and nearly 80 per cent of India’s 
export goods have been brought under the inspection 
scheme. 
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There are similar institutions or the beginnings 
of such bodies in other Asian countries, such as 
Ceylon, China (Taiwan), the Republic of Korea and 
the Philippines. Normally only a narrow range of 
controllable products is covered: pre-shipment inspec- 
tion in Pakistan is limited to wool and animal hair 
and quality control standards in Ceylon to coconut 
products. 


The export chances of many products depend 
also on the standards of packaging and the func- 
tional qualities of the package. Packaging to protect 
the contents against physical damage and to create a 
favourable impact is a technically complex operation 
and the developed countries of the world have achieved 
a high degree of efficiency in this field. Considering 
the existing deficiencies in the standards of packaging, 
the Government of India, in collaboration with indus- 
try, recently set up the Indian Institute of Packaging 
to strengthen this aspect of export promotion. Ceylon 
is now discarding plywood chests in favour of 5-ply 
paper bags to improve the packaging of desiccated 
coconuts in response io foreign buyers’ preference. 


Credit 


As the international market is a buyer’s market, 
competition between exporters of manufactured pro- 
ducts results in importers getting very favourable 
terms of payment—a concession amounting to the 
extension of cheap financial credit. It has often been 
observed that export sales contracts are signed or 
turned down more because of the availability or lack 
of attractive credit terms than because of the intrinsic 
quality of the product offered for sale. The ability 
of the exporter in a developing country to extend 
credit to prospective buyers depends on his own access 
to credit facilities. The nature of the credit facilities 
required by the exporters from the credit institutions 
of their own countries depends on the type of their 
goods. For the export of traditional primary commo- 
dities, semi-processed goods and consumer goods, the 
the exporters may require credit facilities more at the 
post-shipment stage than at the pre-shipment stage; 
at the pre-shipment stage, however, certain credit 
facilities (packing credit) are required by the expor- 

ters: In the case of exports of durable consumer 
' goods and light and heavy engineering goods, the 
exporters require term credit both at the pre-shipment 
and post-shipment stages as the foreign purchaser’s 
contribution all through the manufacturing period 
remains low, and as payments after delivery are also 
deferred. The period in which payments are com- 
pleted after delivery also varies from commodity to 
commodity. In the case of consumer durables, the 
duration of the credit may extend from the time the 
goods are shipped to the time when the final consumer 
pays the money to the importer, while in the case of 
capital goods and equipment credit has to be extended 
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till the capital goods are assembled for the production 
of the goods and services. 


In providing credit to the exporter the credit 
institutions face two problems, one relating to the cost 
and availability of lendable resources and the other 
relating to the security of the transaction which 
includes not only the usual assessment of the expor- 
ter’s creditworthiness but also an assessment of the 
risk of breach of contract by the foreign buyer. 
Central banking and commercial banking institutions 
in developing ECAFE countries should introduce 
flexibility in their operations and, in addition, long- 
term lending institutions and export risk and credit 
insurance corporations are needed to meet the 
challenge of the non-price competition from developed 
countries. China (Taiwan) has extended the period 
of collection of receipts for exports sent on a 
“Documents on Acceptance” basis and permitted the 
sale of machinery on an instalment basis. In Pakistan 
and India, the central banks have introduced consider- 
able flexibility in their operations so as to make 
enlarged credit facilities available at cheaper cost to 
commercial banks in order that exporters can obtain 
sufficient credit to intensify their export activity. 
Export credit guarantee and insurance institutions have 
been set up in both these countries. These institutions 
help to maintain an easy flow of finance to exporters 
by giving them financial guarantees to indemnify the 
banks in case of default by the foreign buyer; the 
insurance cover affords financial protection to the 
exporters against commercial risks such as buyers’ 
insolvency and political risks. A feature of Pakistan’s 
credit insurance scheme is the availability of a pre- 
shipment export finance policy which enables commer- 
cial banks to advance loans more liberally to expor- 
ters for the purchase of raw materials and inter- 
mediates needed for the manufacture of goods for 
export. Jn India also, the Export Credit and 
Guarantee Corporation (ECGC) has _ introduced 
schemes of packing credit guarantees and _post- 
shipment export credit guarantees.? China (Taiwan), 
which is increasingly oriented towards exports, 
operates an export credit insurance scheme which 
covers up to 90 per cent of the value of exports with 
flexible premiums.’ The hasic rate is 3.60 per cent 
per year. 


Long-term export finance at the pre-shipment and 
post-shipment stage has not yet assumed any signi- 


2 The packing credit guarantee idemnifies the banks to the extent 
of 663 per cent of their losses arising from non-payment of 
advances made by them for the purpose of manufacture or packing 
of goods destined for export. The post-shipment guarantee also 
seeks to protect the banks against any loss arising from the pur- 
chase, discount or negotiation of export bills. The Corporation also 
issues a policy called an export finance guarantee, which seeks to 
find for the exporter, on a selective basis, post-shipment finance in 
line with what he can get on the basis of the domestic value of 
the goods. 

3 Goods exported on a consignment basis can be insured up to 
80 per cent of their value at 2 per cent, 
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ficant importance as very few of the developing 
ECAFE countries have started producing capital equip- 
ment for sale abroad. However, with the diversifica- 
tion of industry and development of new lines of 
export, the need for exporters to extend medium-term 
credit has arisen. In India, the Refinance Corpora- 
tion for Industry (since merged with the Industrial 
Development Bank of India) facilitates the export of 
engineering goods and capital equipment by refinanc- 
ing medium-term export credit for periods of six 
months to five years. An important condition for 
availability of medium-term finance facility is that 
the export transaction must be covered by the ECGC 
policy. Refinance of credit is provided at 2 per cent 
below the usual lending rate of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank. 


Marketing 


Export marketing broadly comprises two inter- 
related activities. One consists of mobilizing the 
resources of the exporting firms to convince prospec- 
tive customers of the advantages of their products; 
the other consists of bringing to the notice of the 
producing firm an intelligent appraisal of marketing 
possibilities. The first group of activities embraces 
all the functions of promotion, distribution and sale 
of goods through organized sales campaigns. The 
second group of activities consists of market research, 
collection and appraisal of market information and 
identification of markets. To carry out these functions 
efficiently, the exporting industries need a corps of 
trained marketing personnel and adequate foreign 
exchange resources to promote sales and conduct 
market research abroad. Exporting industries in most 
developing Asian countries lack technical know-how in 
marketing. 


Prospective buyers of manufactured goods are 
not only sophisticated in their tastes and preferences 
but are also themselves technical experts in some 
cases. For example, in socialist countries under their 
new systems of economic planning the factory 
managers and directors of industries are responsible 
for the operation of the factories. Sales representa- 
tives from developing countries come in contact with 
these ‘end-users’ and they can conclude a sales con- 
tract only if they are in a position to furnish the 
technical details of the products they are. offering and 
if they can persuade the purchasers to buy the pro- 
ducts. 


After the goods have been shipped by the expor- 
ters and used by the final purchasers, the marketing 
personnel have to make additional sales efforts by 
staying in touch with the purchasers and keeping them 
posted with the necessary information so as to keep 
alive the buyers’ interest in their products. 


To overcome the universal deficiency in inter- 
national marketing expertise, the export industries and 
the Government of the developing ECAFE countries 
have to make joint plans. The international market- 
ing institutes of the developed countries may be used 
for training executives. Developing countries may 
also establish marketing institutes of their own like 
the Government of India, which has established the 
Indian Institute of Foreign Trade to train marketing 
personnel. They may also request the United Nations 
Development Porgramme to provide experts in inter- 
nalional marketing so as to improve the quality of 
their own marketing staff and advise them with regard 
to particular aspects of international marketing. With 
a view to assisting developing countries of the region 
to expand and diversify their trade a Trade Promotion 
Centre has been established in ECAFE, in collabora- 
tion with the GATT/UNCTAD International Trade 
Centre. The training of personnel for trade promo- 
tion will be the first task of the Centre. 


In addition to the efforts of the export industries 
and firms to improve the competence of their market- 
ing staff, they must also explore the possibility of 
forming export marketing groups. In developed 
countries, where such groups have met with great 
success, they are formed by a number of industries, 
large and small, engaged in the production of 
different but usually related and complementary 
goods. This form of collective action enables the 
constituent members to undertake effectively and 
cheaply promotional and selling activities, including 
the appointment of agents and sales representatives, 
procurement and processing of orders, procurement 
of finance and insurance facilities, provision of after- 
sales service and marketing research. 


In order to streamline Pakistan’s export effort, 
the Pakistan Export Promotion Bureau has sponsored 
the formation, with joint Government and _ private 
participation, of Pakistan House International. Its 
activities include the maintenance of warehouses 
abroad, the representation of Pakistan exporters and 
the arranging of permanent displays of Pakistani pro- 
ducts. To help small exporters, commodity export 
corporations have also been formed. The Govern- 
ment of India encourages the formation of ‘export 
houses’ by groups of exporters. It is prepared to give 
recognition to export houses having a broad pro- 
gramme of exports including financing of production 
for exports, market surveys, participation in fairs and 
exhibitions, advertising, after-sales service, ware- 
housing and repacking in foreign countries. 
Recognized export houses are, as a rule, allowed to 
obtain allocations of foreign exchange and assistance 
in establishing offices. In India, a few private 
consortia have been formed to promote the exports 
of manufactured products such as power transmission 
lines, steel products, railway rolling stock, bicycles, 
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air-conditioners and cotton textiles. A few co- 
operative marketing societies have also been formed 
to’ promote the exports of agricultural products and 
handloom products. 


In order to assist market research and the 
development of export markets, some of the develop- 
ing ECAFE countries have established special market 
development funds. The establishment of these funds 
has obviated procedural delays in obtaining opera- 
tional finance. In India, a marketing development 
fund in the Ministry of Commerce provides direct 
assistance to various export organizations and export 
houses for implementation of their programmes relat- 
ing to the dispatch of trade delegations, study teams, 
market and area surveys, commodity surveys, export 
publicity, etc. Cash assistance is also provided in 
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relation to exports of certain non-traditional export 
items. In Pakistan, a similar export market develop- 
ment fund has been established. 


Export advisory services 


Such services as are available to exporters should 
be continuously brought to their notice, while their 
experiences and complaints should be continuously 
collected and fed back to the authorities. A foreign 
trade advisory service can fulfil this function if its 
advisers enter into tne spirit of an important develop- 
ment activity of great national interest. It seems 
essential that the advisers should not spend their days 
in their offices but should call on firms continuously 
as well-informed advisers and trouble shooters, and as 
an essential parallel to the agricultural extension 
oflicer. 


Part Two 


CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
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Chapter | 
ECONOMIC GROWTH AND BALANCE 


The year 1967 saw a marked improvement over 
1966 in the rate of growth of output in the developing 
ECAFE region considered as a whole. A classification 
of countries by their rates of economic growth (table 
II-1) also indicates that this average regional improve- 
ment was largely in the nature of a recovery from 
the setbacks, principally of agricultural origin, which 
affected particularly the larger regional countries in 
1965 and 1966. Optimism, as distinct from caution, 
is required to forecast a continuation of the average 
regional growth rate of 1967 in the present year of 
1968. The region as a whole appears to be regaining 
the growth rates of the years from 1960 to 1965 or 
1966. A favourable international setting will be 
necessary if that earlier level is to be exceeded much 
in 1968. The earlier levels might still yield greater 
improvements per head of population if the widely 
pursued family planning policies begin to show 
tangible results. Population policies, and natural 
tendencies acting in the same direction, have already 
led to remarkable declines in the rates of natural 
increase in China (Taiwan) and in the Republic of 
Korea.? 


1JIn China (Taiwan) for instance, population growth declined 
smoothly from about 3.6 per cent per annum in the first half of the 
1950's to 2.7 per cent in 1966, wholly as the result of reducing the 
birth rate from 4.5 to 3.24 per cent between the same dates. 


The recovery of regional product in 1967 is 
mainly explained by the recovery of agriculture in 
certain countries, and it occurred simultaneously with 
a severe depression in the prices of some of Asia’s 
main primary exports. This latter factor retarded the 
progress of Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand 
in particular. As in 1966, the table of countries 
classified by their growth rates is led by a group 
which includes the southeast and east Asian economies 
that have been strongly drawn on for supplies needed 
in consequence of the war in Viet-Nam. 


The effect of the growth in output in several 
countries on prices was to support their policies of 
price stabilization. Stability was also maintained by 
increased saving, notably in the Republic of Korea 
and Pakistan. The increased absorption of banking 
claims into the portfolio of the private sector also 
widens the scope for future monetary policy. This 
development is particularly noticeable in the Republic 
of China (Taiwan), Iran, the Republic of Korea, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand. Yet another 
prop of stability appeared in the form of higher 
imports and of greatly increased disbursements of 
foreign assistance. 


Table II-1. Annual rates of growth of GDP or GNP at constant prices, 1960-1966, 
1966 and 1967 (unadjusted for changing terms of trade) 


Annual rate of growth of GDP 
(or GNP) at constant prices 


1. Above 8 per cent 
(GDP per head rises 


markedly) 
2. 5-8 per cent Iran 
(GDP per head rises Korea, Rep. of 
markedly) Malaysia 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
(1962-1966)* 
Thailand 
3. 3-5 per cent Ceylon 


(GDP per head rises some- India 
what — no more than 2.5 
per cent) 


4. 3 per cent or less Burma 
(GDP per head declines or 
rises negligibly) 


Source: ECAFE and national sources. 


1960-1966 


China (Taiwan) Iran 


(1960 1964)? 


Indonesia 


1966 1967 


China (Taiwan) 
Korea, Rep. of India 

Iran 

Korea, Rep. of 


China (Taiwan) Malaysia 

Malaysia Pakistan 

Thailand Philippines 
Thailand 

India Ceylon 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Burma Burma 

Ceylon Indonesia 

Indonesia 


* Revised national income estimates are only available for 1962-1966. 
» Average annual rate of growth, 1960-1966: 2.8 per cent. 
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Among the regional countries that have in recent 
years received relatively strong support from external 
assistance (measured as a proportion of income, 
capital formation or per head of the population”), 
Pakistan received aid which, though significantly 
below plan expectations, recovered strongly in 1966/67 
from the aid pause of the previous year. Commit- 
ments had not shrunk appreciably in 1965/66 because 
of non-consortium aid. Total commitments rose in 
1966/67 by $44 million, and by another $23 million 
in 1967/68. Pledges of aid in the latter year re- 
mained at the level of the year before ($560 million). 
There has been a steady growth in disbursements but 
food aid under the United States PL 480, while it 
recovered in 1966/67 from the exceptionally low 
amount of the preceding year, still stood far below 
the levels of 1961-1964. Commitments of aid to the 
Republic of Korea rose in 1966 (to $321 million) 
and the first half of 1967 at rates well above those 
of earlier years. Since 1966, Japan has raised its 
aid so that it provided almost one-third of the 
commitments made in the first half of 1967. Till 
1965, the United States had provided practically all 
the aid to the Republic of Korea. In Thailand, which 
is moving into the ranks of strongly aided Asian 
countries, aid receipts are increasing continuously. 
In 1966, aid receipts were $53 million. 


Among the countries which derive aid on a 
modest scale by the specified criteria, Burma received 
$43 million in 1967/68 (disbursements accounted in 
the budget), almost twice the level of the preceding 
two years. Ceylon received commitments which 
moved to a higher level after the formation of the 
consortium in 1965 and which have tended to stay 
at that level (assistance from the consortium has 
averaged $50 million annually). Disbursement speed- 


ed up in 1967. 


Commitments to India reached a record level of 
$2,081 million in 1966/67. Only a minor part of 
this increase above the $1,562 million of 1964/65, 
itself a record, can be explained by the retardation 
of aid in 1965/66. Much of it was due to the 
concentration in that one year of the commitments 
of the centrally planned economies for certain major 
projects in the five years of the fourth plan. The 
indications for 1967/68 are of a decline in commit- 
ments below the high level of 1966/67. Disbursements 
follow commitments at some distance, so that those 
of 1967/68 are, on present indications, likely to be 
very high. The aid pipeline was fuller at the begin- 
ning of 1967/68 than in any previous year. Assistance 
to Indonesia was resumed on a systematic basis after 
the formation of the consortium in 1966. Commit- 
ments and utilization have tended upwards ever since. 


2See United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1966, pp. 54, 55. 


Higher growth rates in 1967 were associated with 
a sharp increase in imports. This combination is to 
be expected, the more so as the trend of economic 
policy in several countries has been towards import 
liberalization. Faster growth and higher imports 
went together in China (Taiwan), India, Pakistan and 
the Philippines. Imports also increased rapidly in 
the Republic of Korea and Thailand, whose high rates 
of economic growth fell somewhat below the level of 
1966. Even at the lower levels, the growth rates of 
these two countries reflect high levels of economic 
activity; these have continued for some years and 
have been fed by the demands arising from the 
Viet-Nam war and by a rapid growth in the sale of 
services which are largely attributable to the same 
cause. 


The setting of international trade was not favour- 
able to Asian exports in 1967: world trade grew 
at a much slower pace than in previous years. 


The developing region’s exports throughout 1967 
grew at a lower rate than in 1966 though the end 
of the year witnessed a revival of exports from several 
countries, notably from India. Commodity prices, 
however, remain depressed. The growing trade de- 
ficits of 1967 occurred together with the tendency of 
policy towards liberalization and a retreat from the 
planned strenuous use of resources for development. 
Even without such policy trends, the balance of 
payments is likely to reassert itself in 1968 as the 
tightest rein on growth in many Asian countries. 


Ceylon’s economic record in 1966 and in the 
first half of 1967 was strongly coloured by the severe 
deterioration in its terms of trade and by a decline 
in the export volumes of tea and coconut. Export 
prices fell about 5 per cent between 1965 and 1969. 
In August 1967, they stood a further 12 per cent 
below the level of 1966. The prices of imports, which 
include rice, rose at the same time, by 9 per cent in 
1966 and by 11 per cent in the first eight months 
of 1967. The terms of trade therefore deteriorated 
13 per cent in 1966 and 21 per cent in the first eight 
months of 1967. The volume of exports fell 9 per 
cent in 1966 but showed signs of recovery in 1967 
(rising by 4 per cent in the full year) while imports, 
which had risen steeply in 1966, declined less than 
exports in the following year. 


The economy of Ceylon has a high direct 
dependence on exports: the net export content of 
commodity production® in 1966 stood at 28 per cent, 
and at 32 per cent in the better year 1965. It is 
also exceptionally vulnerable to changes in a very 
few commodity markets and, given the oligopolistic 
situation in tea which accounts for 60 per cent of 


3 Commodity production including capital development and trans- 
port and communications. 
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Ceylon’s exports, to the development of Indian tea 
output. 


Gross national product in constant prices* thus 
rose a mere 2.3 per cent in 1966, and declined 
marginally per head of the population since this grows 
at about 2.4 per cent. Assistance in the form of 
loans and of short-term finance, the latter largely 
through International Monetary Fund standby accom- 
modation, and a heavy draft on external assets allowed 
imports at a level 28 per cent above current external 
revenue. These resources permitted what appears to 
have been the maintenance of capital formation at 
constant prices (or an increase in current prices), 
including a resumption of new investment activity 
in industry by way of joint ventures, and some rise 
in consumption. That the product grew at all is 
also an important indicator of the basic progress of 
development: the production of goods and services for 
domestic use, and most notably paddy, grew in 1966 
by some 4 per cent while net export production 
declined by a similar proportion.” Much of this 
addition to output replaces imports, and policy was 
adjusted to promote such growth (e.g. the ban on 
potato imports). The import plan for 1967 seeks to 
reduce the expenditure on consumer goods that can 
be replaced by domestic production in favour of food 
and development imports. Domestic outputs of staples 
were expected to rise, especially paddy for which a 
record of 53 million bushels was expected. 


In the full year 1967, gross national product at 
constant prices rose by 4.2 per cent. Exports in- 
creased in that year by volume but fell slightly in 
value, to the lowest level since 1953. When the 
gross national product is adjusted for changes in the 
terms of trade, it rose by only 2.2 per cent in 1967 
and by 0.4 per cent in 1966. In five of the eight 
years beginning in 1960 the growth rate of GNP 
thus adjusted fell short of the rate of population 
increase. 


The price level in Ceylon has remained rather 
steady over recent years. In spite of rising import 
prices, the cost of living index has shown remarkable 
stability. The halving of the subsidized rice ration 
in 1966 was followed by a transfer of demand to the 
free market and domestic production responded well. 
To the extent that price increases resulted, this cannot 
be interpreted as inflationary but merely as an 
adjustment of demand and supply. 


The domestic financing of development by bor- 
rowing is moving on to a sounder basis because of 


4Constant 1959 factor cost, revised series. Cf. Central Bank of 
Ceylon, Annual Report, 1967. 

3 Constant 1959 factor cost, old series of gross national product 
(cf. Central Bank of Ceylon, Annual Report, 1966). This series 
indicated a growth of GNP by 1.6 per cent in 1966. The revised 
(1967) series raised this to 2.3 per cent. 
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the growth of institutions (provident funds, insurance 
companies) which relieve the Government of the need 
to fall back on the banks. 


Government current and capital expenditure has 
been increasing and so has ordinary revenue. The 
balance of the fiscal current account improved in the 
first half of the fiscal year 1966/67° but the decline 
in the total excess expenditure for the full year was 
much smaller. Fortunately, the supply of assistance 
is growing. The first commitments of consortium 
assistance were made in July 1965 and the budget 
for 1965/66 included the use of Rs 154 million of 
assistance from all sources. The pipeline of con- 
sortium assistance, moreover, grew to over Rs 400 
million during 1966 and thus allowed the budget for 
1966/67 to envisage the use of Rs 275 million of 
assistance from all sources. The third meeting of 
the Ceylon consortium held in the spring of 1967 
pledged a further Rs 200 million (somewhat less 
than the commitment for 1966). With the sizable 
pipeline of consortium assistance in 1967 and with 
improved administrative procedures for aid utilization, 
a substantial increase in aided imports was anticipated. 


A continuing development of great interest is the 
elaboration in Ceylon of a planning framework after 
initial foreign exchange and investment budgeting. 
A national accounting forecasting framework has been 
published and while the budgets have so far been 
put into it for testing, its employment in budget 
framing will presumably introduce a new stage in 
impressively sensible macro-planning. 


The offer of assistance and its counterpart, 
namely the preparation of plans for the use of 
resources, remain the crucial pre-conditions for 
building up the veins of growth which Ceylon showed 
in the very unfavourable external circumstances of 
the past two years. 


China (Taiwan): The growth and _ structural 
change of the economy of China (Taiwan) seems in 
recent years to have been led by exports. This 
impression persists. Exports consist increasingly of 
industrial products, which accounted for just below 
one-half in 1966 and 60 per cent in 1967. Industrial 
products are increasingly made for export. As a 
proportion of gross national product (at market 
prices), exports of goods and services were 18 per 
cent in 1966, against 13 per cent in 1962. Of the 
total value of manufactured food, beverages and 
tobacco, exports took one-third in 1966 against one- 
fifth in 1962. Yhe share of exports in the rest of 
manufacturing rose similarly, from just under one- 


fifth in 1962 to nearly 30 per cent in 1966. 


6 October 1966 — March 1967. 


The rapid growth of capital formation which 
appears to be acting as the other leading sector of 
final demand (about 22 per cent of GNP in 1966) 
is likely to have become increasingly linked to exports. 
The manufacturing sector accounts for a rapidly 
increasing share of fixed capital formation. Apart 
from the direct creation of export capacity, export- 
generated urban incomes, notably profits, are likely to 
have been spent on further capital assets including 
commercial and residential buildings. 


Towards the middle of the decade, the annual 
growth rate of gross national product declined some- 
what. It stood at 8 per cent in 1966 but preliminary 
estimates for 1967 show a rise to just below 9 per 
cent, closer to the 1960-1966 average rate of 9.8 
per cent. Agricultural production was affected by 
typhoons. It grew at the relatively low rate of 5.9 
per cent in 1966 and at 5.3 per cent in 1967. 
Manufacturing growth had also been retarded by 
1966 (13.7 per cent) but is estimated to have picked 
up in 1967 (17.5 per cent). By 1965, the value of 
manufacturing was three-quarters that of agricultural 
production so that the relative movements in the 
growth rates will have resulted in an acceleration of 
the growth of these two groups of commodity outputs 
put together. 


Exports, at any rate, appear to have grown faster 
in 1967 than in 1966, rising according to preliminary 
reports by $100 million (or 17.5 per cent) in spite 
of a slowing down of sales to the Republic of 
Viet-Nam and the persistently low price of sugar. 
On the preliminary estimates, therefore, manufacturing 
and total exports rose in 1967 at about the same rate, 
almost twice as fast as GNP. Manufactured exports, 
however, again grew faster than manufacturing. 


Imports increased significantly in the second half 
of 1966, and then very steeply in the second half of 
1967. The total increase in 1967 was 37 per cent. 
While the import content of manufactured exports is 
increasing due to the growing importance of industrial 
processing, especially for Japan, this can account for 
a more rapid rise of imports but not, of course, for 
a rise faster than that of exports. Preliminary reports 
indicate a sharp rise in the capital goods content of 
imports in 1967. This points to a sharp rise in 
capital formation, mainly in industry. The indications 
of an acceleration in 1967 of the private building 
boom’ which began in 1965 point to the wider extent 
of investment activity. The further growth in the 
export quota of manufacturing which appears to have 
occurred in 1967, together with a high growth rate 
of manufacturing, again suggests a connexion between 
exports and investment. 


7 Taiwan Production Statistics Monthly, July 1967. 
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Trade gaps are increasingly financed by loans 
because United States grant aid ceased to be com- 
mitted in 1964. United States aid funds nevertheless 
continued to finance imports at the rate of $67 million 
in 1965 and $34 million in 1966. As a share of total 
imports, United States aid financed somewhat more 
than one-third in 1960 and 1961, but less than one- 
tenth in 1965 and 1966. The decline has in part 
been offset by an irregular increase in private capital 
inflow and public loans. Direct investment and other 
private capital inflow amounted to $31 million in 
1964, $19 million in 1965 and $62.5 million in 1966.® 
The over-all payments balance has permitted a’ fairly 
continuous accretion of foreign assets during the 
present decade. 


Except for 1965 when net foreign assets declined, 
the increase in this factor has been a subsidiary cause 
of increase in the money supply in recent years. 
Government fiscal operations have resulted in a 
current surplus since 1963 and changes in net claims 
on the Government by the banking system have 
typically contributed to a reduction in total money. 
Money supply has increased at rates considerably in 
excess of the growth in real product. The main 
factor in the increase has regularly been the extension 
of bank credit to the private sector and, less signi- 
ficantly, to public corporations. Time deposits have 
expanded at rates greater than the increase in money, 
in step with the growth in the volume of transactions 
engendered by the rapid rise in real output. Interest 
rates were lowered somewhat in 1967 (the call loan 
rate coming down from 14 to 13.3 per cent). Prices 
in recent years have remained remarkably stable. The 
Taipei wholesale price index rose by less than 4 per 
cent a year between 1960 and 1964, fell in 1965 and 
rose annually by less than 2 per cent in 1966 and 
1967. The consumer price index (major cities) 
increased 2 per cent in 1966 and 3 per cent in 1967. 


The growth of the economy of China (Taiwan) 
appears on the whole to be increasingly demand- 
determined, in the double sense of the increasingly 
important role of exports and of the continuing 
reliance on the decisions and the savings of the 
private business sector. Given, furthermore, the 
present setting of growth and stability, the problems 
of the economy of China (Taiwan) seem to relate 
to the longer term of economic development. They 
arise partly from the dependence on exports, and 
partly from the internal distribution of real income. 


As regards the former, the obvious question is 
what the impact of a cessation of hostilities in 
Viet-Nam would be, not just on the trade but also 
on industrial prosperity in Taiwan. 


8A preliminary figure of $63 million of approved investment, 
cited as 80 per cent above 1966, is given in the administrative report 
of the Prime Minister to the Legislative Yuan, 20 February 1968. 
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Secondly, the reliance on private savings and 
initiative seems to explain a fiscal system which 
places increasing weight on indirect taxes. The share 
of direct taxation of all kinds has actually been 
steadily decreasing since the early 1950’s, to the 
present 20 per cent (22-24 per cent at the beginning 
of this decade). The increasing capital intensity of 
manufacturing production probably explains much of 
the decline in the money wage cost per unit of 
industrial output, by 32 per cent between 1960 and 
1966, but this fall is surprisingly large in an indus- 
trializing economy. Industrial money wages rose by 
56 per cent and real wages by 40 per cent, while 
output per man increased by 82 per cent. The cost 
structure of manufacturing again shows a low share 
of labour cost in gross value added in manufacturing 
(56 per cent at factor cost in 1966).° 


Industrialization appears to be based on low 
labour cost. The choice of new industries (e.g. 
industrial processing activities) and presumably also 
the techniques of production may be somewhat too 
confidently based on the persistence of this situation. 
Industrial efficiency and innovation are also not 
necessarily best promoted by low wages. To the 
extent that fiscal policy by its distributive effect aims 
at high levels of savings, the propensity to save out 
of wages and salaries may be under-estimated. In 
addition, the distribution of real income affects the 
pattern of demand and, in turn, the composition of 
output. The income distribution which China (Tai- 
wan) appears to have in the present stage of its 
industrialization may steer industry into a pattern 
which is likely to run into stagnating demand more 
readily than if demand reflected a more equal dis- 
tribution of income. With export activity built on 
low labour cost, it may become very costly to adjust 
the position quickly. 


The recovery of Jndian commodity production 
and incomes since the summer of 1967 was led by 
agriculture whose output had declined by over 16 
per cent between 1964/65 and 1965/66 and followed 
still rather weakly by industry whose output in the 
years of drought rose comparatively little. On present 
forecasts, to the end of the financial year 1967/68 
(end of March 1968) this recovery promises to restore 
the economy to its past long-term trend values of its 
main activities; but not yet fully so. Ample autumn 
and spring harvests promise 95 million tons of food- 
grains, some 7 per cent above the bumper crop of 
1964/65 but 31 and 27 per cent above the dry years 
1965/66 and 1966/67.1° Agricultural production as 


9 Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics, Executive 
Yuan, National Income of the Republic of China, 1958-1966. 
If rent and interest are excluded from gross value added, the 
percentage comes to 61, which is low by international standards. 
10 Agricultural years, ending 30 June. 


a whole is forecast to rise in 1967/68 by 20 per cent 
over the preceding year during which poor crops of 
sugar-cane and mesta had caused a further fall below 
the 1965/66 level. Total agricultural output other 
than foodgrains—basically industrial materials, bever- 
ages and sugar-cane—should thus attain its normal 
pre-drought level. Foodgrains should exceed the 
good crop of three years ago by a percentage which 
is somewhat less than that of the population increase 
(7.7 per cent). To restore consumption per head to 
the level of normal crop years in the first half of 
this decade foodgrain will have to be imported in 
1968. To allow also for an addition of 3 million 
tons to the buffer stock, imports of 7.5 million tons 
will be needed in 1968, twice the quantity of 1961 
and 1962 and perhaps 17 per cent more than in 1964. 
Imports in 1966 and 1967—10.3 and 8.7 million tons 


"oO 


—had on average to furnish over’8 per cent of total 
supply.1? 


Growth in industrial output lags behind agricul- 
tural recovery. It should exceed one per cent in 
1967/68, but seems likely to grow less than in 1966/67 
(2.8 per cent for industry and 2.5 per cent for 
manufacturing, rates below those of the first year of 
crop failure, 1965/66). The growth rates are stili 
well below those of 1964/65 (5.8 and 6.1 per cent). 
Except for sugar-cane, agricultural products for use 
in industry are all expected to exceed or equal in 
quantity the good crops of 1964/65. Raw cotton and 
jute are particularly ample. 


Agricultural prices began to decline after the 
autumn harvest. They had risen 20 per cent in the 
financial year 1966/67, while foodgrain prices rose 
29 per cent, about three times as much as in the 
preceding year and half as much again as in 1963/64, 
which saw a decline in agricultural output. From 
March to August 1967, foodgrain prices rose a further 
20 per cent and then declined 13 per cent to December, 
in contrast to the price rise in the preceding August- 
December period and the constancy of prices in the 
same period two years earlier. The price index for 
all commodities also declined in the second half of 
1967, after a 17 per cent increase in 1966/67.!" 
Finished manufactures maintained their prices as they 
had done throughout the years of drought while prices 
of industrial intermediate products lost 8 per cent 
between March and December 1967. 


National income in constant prices is likely to 
have risen about 11 per cent in 1967/68. Given the 
changes in the preceding two years (—4.8 per cent in 
1965/66 and 1.7 per cent in 1966/67) income in 
1967/68 should be some 7 per cent above the 1964/65 


11Imported quantities for calendar years. In the financial year 
1966/67, the value of imports of cereals and preparations was $813 
million, and in 1965/66 $677 million. 

12 All price changes measured between the last weeks of the 
specified periods. 
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level. With a rate of population growth of 2.5 per 
cent per year, or 7.8 per cent in three years, income 
per head will not fully regain its 1964/65 level. 
The relatively stronger growth of agricultural outputs 
and the decline in the prices of manufactures relative 
to the prices of agricultural goods'® make it probable 
that over half of this national income, in current 
prices, will arise from agriculture, against perhaps 
45 per cent in 1966/67. The cash incomes of farmers 
will have increased significantly and their share in 
monetary income will have grown. Their share is 
likely to have grown already in 1966/67, but the 
extent of the absclute increase over the two dry years 
remains obscure because the reduction in marketable 
farm surpluses is unknown.'* 


The current value of capital formation undertaken 
directly by or with the assistance of the central 
Government was reduced in the budget for 1967/68 
below the level of the preceding two years. Since 
devaluation took place in 1966, the real decline 
should leave it well below the level of 1965/66, and 
probably also below the level of 1964/65.15 


The private sector restocked but there are no 
other indications of a resumption in private capital 
formation, certainly not in the statistics of imports 
which point to a continuous decline since 1965/66 in 
the volume and the value share of capital goods. 


Imports, including food, are likely to be 6-7 per 
cent higher in 1967/68 than in the preceding year 
during which they fell by 11.4 per cent. Exports 
appear to be rising, but over the full financial year 
1967/68 their rate of growth may not exceed that of 
imports. The trade balance will therefore have de- 
teriorated. The trade deficit during the first six 
months of the financial year was less than in the 
corresponding months one year earlier, but as in 
1966/67 the deficit on invisible trade counteracted 
this and the foreign reserve position deteriorated. 


Gross disbursements of foreign assistance, which 
had fallen from $1,623 million in 1964/65 to $1,474 
million in 1966/67, showed signs of recovery in the 
first half of 1967/68. Disbursements of project aid 
were, in particular, slowed down by the reduced tempo 
of investment and industrial activity during 1967. 
New commitments of assistance were particularly high 


13-22 per cent between 1964/65 and the second half of 1967. 

14 The organization of agricultural production determines the 
fluctuations of the marketed surplus as output fluctuates. In practice, 
it is likely that Indian marketable surpluses fell more than output. 
A rough calculation shows that if marketable surplus had fallen by 
19 per cent in the two-year period of drought when output fell 16 per 
cent, there would have been no noticeable gain in farm cash incomes. 

15 The budget estimate for 1967/68 put the value in current prices 
at less than 3 per cent above the actual value of 1964/65, and some 
13 per cent above the actual value of 1963/64. The real value in 
1967/68 may thus also be less than the real capital formation in 
1963/64 as well. 


in 1966/67 largely because of a bunching of aid 
commitments by the USSR and eastern European 
countries. The fall in commitments during 1967/68 
was also due to the uncertainty surrounding United 
States aid and-the exhaustion of International De- 
velopment Association funds. Interest and amortiza- 
tion payments have continued to increase and were 
one-fourth of the gross aid disbursed in the first half 
of 1967/68. 


While the Indian economic revival is now a fact, 
what remains in question is the shape of the Indian 
economy and the character as well as the rate of its 
growth after recovery of lost ground. This will be 
mainly determined by Indian economic policy. What 
has been referred to the Indian recession and much 
of the course of Indian exports and imports over the 
past two years seem to reflect simply the adjustment 
of the economy to a cut in the annual flow of 
agricultural output. 


The loss of agricultural production, if taken by 
itself, would have amounted to a reduction of gross 
domestic product by over 6 per cent in 1965/66. In 
terms of its economic character, the lost output 
consisted partly of the principal wage good, food 
grains; and partly of staple export products. 


The recession of demand affected industry and 
was superimposed on the scarcity of agricultural 
materials for use in industry, notably cotton, oilseeds 
and jute. The steep increase in agricultural prices 
reduced the real incomes of the non-agricultural 
population and probably failed to raise the cash 
incomes of farmers:!® the real income of the economy 
and of both the agricultural and the industrial sectors 
had declined.‘* To stem price increases, government 
expenditure was held down and increases in expendi- 
ture occasioned by the drought (food subsidies) were 
balanced by cuts in plan outlays, absolutely in 
1966/67 and in real terms in 1967/68. There was 
a sharp cut of 15 per cent in the central Government’s 
gross capital formation in 1965/66. In 1966/67 
central expenditure on capital formation rose in 
money terms, though the budget had envisaged a 
larger increase than was actually made. The rise 
was, however, devoted to increasing the depleted stock 
of foodgrains while expenditure on fixed assets de- 
clined further. The budget for 1967/68 envisages a 
monetary increase in central expenditure on fixed 
assets but still leaves it below the level of 1965/66. 
Also, total gross capital formation out of the resources 
of the central Government (including transfers) de- 
clined for the first time. The reductions in traffic 
forecasts led the railways to reduce their orders for 
rolling stock, a classic opening to Indian industrial 


16 Cf. Government of India, Economic Survey 1967-68, para, 39. 
17 This leaves open the question of how income was, and is being, 
redistributed within the agricultural sector. Earlier experience sug- 
gests a redistribution in favour of landowners and owner-cultivators. 
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recessions. Reduced capital formation in the public 
sector affected the private sector suppliers of capital 
goods. The industrial production index reflects the 
resulting decline of activity only imperfectly, with a 
negligible decline of capital goods in 1967 but a cut 
by about one-third in the output of railway wagons 
in each of the calendar years 1966 and 1967. The 
main record of the recession of demand for industrial 
products is found in the stagnation of the consumer 
goods sector of manufacturing in 1967. Food manu- 
facturing, synthetic fabrics and paper declined in 
1967 and cotton cloth has declined each year since 
1965. Excess capacity appeared in the capital goods 
industries and in sections of consumer goods manu- 
facturing. The ratio of stocks to current production 
rose steeply in the manufacture of certain finished 
and intermediate capital goods—and of the more 
popular consumer durables. Pig iron and _ steel 
production was cut each year since 1965, exports 
increased in 1966/67 but stocks rose in 1966 and 
1967 to high levels. The continued decline in public 
orders of fixed assets was reversed only in the present 
financial year but actual purchases appear to have 
stayed at their low level. Private capital formation 
and private savings declined and their present re- 
covery appears to be confined to the rebuilding of 
stocks of agricultural products. The recession of the 
capital goods industries may have turned, but not yet 
visibly so. In certain industries (spinning and 
weaving, knitting, miscellaneous textiles and footwear) 
a recession was already visible before the drought, 
and excess capacity appeared rapidly while investment 
demand. was particularly sensitive. The decline in 
the flow of domestic output also affected exports, 
whether or not the process was preceded by price 
increases of exportables. 


The main strain of the adjustment to the loss 
of resources appears to have been taken by investment. 
This declined in real terms in 1966/67 and is likely 
to remain at the lower level or even fall further in 
1967/68.18 The investment ratio declined from near 
14 per cent in 1965/66 to about 12 per cent in 
1966/67. It is likely to have fallen further in 
1967/68. This process of adjustment may very well 
be traditional in the Indian economy. On this 
occasion it was accomplished largely by public policy. 
Given the past background of Indian planning and 
the wide range of controls available to the authorities, 
the decision to counter crop failure and price increases 
in this manner and to this extent may already indicate 
a certain change in the economic policy pursued in 
India since the inauguration of planning; even though 
the larger questions arise from later development of 
policy, at the time of unmistakable recovery of 
production. 


18 Government of India, Planning Commission, Annual Plan 
1967-68; Government of India, Economic Survey 1967-68. 


The fact that famine was averted testifies to the 
skill and energy of the Indian administration, to the 
capability of the present Indian transport system and 
to the efficacy of international action without which 
foodgrain availability per head would have fallen 
lower than in any year since the 1940's: each of 
these factors was indispensable to the outcome. It 
also directs some overdue attention to the progress of 
Indian agriculture over the plan years which had 
raised the levels of nutrition of a rapidly expanding 
population. But a reduction of public expenditure on 
capital formation cannot raise food output in India. 
It can only serve to moderate the increase in incomes. 
The ‘inflation’ was not due to an excess demand for 
commodities in general but to the loss of supplies of 
foodgrains. If food prices had to be stabilized chiefly 
by restraining incomes, excess capacity in manufac- 
turing was inescapable even though the distribution 
of this excess capacity was to some extent under 
government control. The ‘recession’, finally, was not 
due to deficient demand for commodities in general, 
but to the imbalance of outputs which foreign 
exchange considerations as well as physical limitations 
prevented from being rectified by even larger imports 
of food. In the absence of greater powers of direction 
of supplies by the centre and of greater control over 
food prices, the Government’s action seems to have 
been unavoidable. Its size, however, may iuave been 
determined also by the budgetary position and this 
in its turn suffered from the weak agricnltural tax 
system, and from the rigidities of aid appropriation 
which caused some under-utilization of project 
assistance. 


The main direction of India’s economic strategy 
in the next few years, and the choices that confront 
India’s policy makers at this time are still to be 
determined, but the progress of Indian policy in the 
period of agricultural recovery that began in 1967 
may mark a turning point from the difficulties which 
the Indian economy experienced in the last two or 
three years. 


The measures of liberalization which were taken 
from the middle of 1966 onwards coincided with the 
process of adjustment to a loss of domestic output. 
They extended to the withdrawal of import licensing 
from priority industries which account for about three 
quarters of industrial output, subject only to domestic 
procurement of specified products mainly of a capital 
nature;'® to the abolition or easing of price and 


19 Cf. chapter IV, below. 59 industries were permitted to import, 
on a continuing basis, all their requirements of inputs, except articles 
specifically banned. The main changes in this policy concern the 
size of the banned list and the extent to which the procurement of 
domestically available supplies is being policed. While the policy 
of June 1966 seems to have simplified this control by demanding 
merely the observation of the specified bans, in April 1967 there was 
a return to individual scrutiny of import applications to raise the 
domestic content of production. 
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distribution controls in respect of some important 
industries (e.g. steel, coal, sugar); to the reduction 
of control over industrial resource use”? and the 
withdrawal of tariff protection in 1966 from four of 
the eight industries which had retained their special 
protection.?4 


Devaluation, the exemption of certain competitive 
imports from import liberalization and exchange 
shortages tended to maintain protection for most of 
the new industries and encouraged import substitution. 
The expansivnist budget for 1968/69 is designed to 
act in the same sense. The reduction of capital goods 
imports also freed some resources for imports of 
materials to utilize free capacity but this could only 
apply to the import of materials which had been 
affected by the failure of agricultural outputs. In 
other cases, the policy expressed a shift away from 
the strained development policies of earlier years. In 
circumstances of an agricultural recovery and a return 
to the earlier trend of outputs, some aspects of 
liberalization policy will undergo tests that have not 
so far been necessary. 


Some aspects of Indian liberalization continue 
earlier trends (e.g. the decontrol of steel); some of 
the immediate effects of liberalization were suitable 
to the circumstances, but could of course have been 
achieved by control policy as distinct from the change 
of the rules of policy. The total impression of the 
changes is that Indian economic policy is working out 
fundamental decisions concerning the role of planning 
and the basic strategy of development.** 


The present policy of stimulating incomes and 
output by government orders of capital equipment 
and by measures of credit relaxation for the benefit 
of the private sector aims at assuring the fullest 
recovery of income and growth of demand that is 
consistent with disinflation. The budget for 1968/69 
tends unquestionably in that direction.*° It caters 
for a record deficit of Rs 2,900 million. It is thus in 
great contrast with the balanced budget of the pre- 
vious year even though the central Government’s 
operations and the decline in revenue in 1967/68 
appear to have resulted in a deficit which was a trifle 
larger than the one which is now accepted in the 
budget. The declared objective is to revive demand 
and industrialists’ investment. The tax changes fol- 


20 By the liberal grant of permission to switch capacity between 
different end uses, within the limits of foreign exchange allocations. 

21 Tariff protection had been withdrawn in 1965 from four in- 
dustries in the metals and engineering sector and sheet glass and 
matches. In 1966, textile machinery, piston assembly, aluminium 
conductors and antimony were de-protected. 

22 Cf. the change in the de facto status of the Planning Commission 
and the discussion of past Indian planning in the budget speech of 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, The Gazette of 
India, No. 69 of 25 May 1967, pp. 212, 213. 

23 Cf. The Statesman, Calcutta, 1 March 1968. 


low this purpose by easing the rate of surtax on 
company profits and by reducing taxation on dividend 
distribution and on unearned incomes. Commodity 
taxes are substituted, but an increase of the general 
level of taxation is rejected as harmful to the economy. 
While plan outlays are to rise somewhat above the 
1967/68 levels, the broad category of capital expendi- 
ture is to stay substantially at the level budgeted for 
in 1967/68, and thus below the actual capital 
expenditures of the last financial year. A buffer stock 
of grain will be - main charge on capital expenditure 
but while adding to incomes and promising a much 
needed security of supply, its constitution will not 
directly expand productive capacity. Capital expendi- 
ture under the plan will, it seems, be directed to 
existing projects. The budget thus appears to contain 
a strong element of functional finance and its general 
intention is supported by measures of credit relaxation, 
in the form of lower interest rates, in March 1968. 
It gives no indication that the revival of income is 
to be utilized for a resumption of the planned and 
centrally directed use of resources. Generally, the 
present policy does not answer the question how 
Indian resources will be distributed over the coming 
years, as between outputs and between present and 
future consumption; and the role which consumer 
demand will play in the determination of these 
matters. Clarification may have to await the revision 
and completion of the fourth plan (originally for the 
years 1966-1970) which is still in progress. 


The distribution of recovering income during the 
past two years increasingly favours the agricultural 
sector which is touched only lightly by direct taxation. 
Together with liberalization of imports and domestic 
allocation controls, this development returns to certain 
classes of consumers powers of decision over the 
pattern of future production which Indian policy till 
1966 had restricted. If liberalization survives the 
growth of income and import demand and the more 
so if it is carried to the point where present rules 
for priority use of domestic products are relaxed, 
the central Government’s claim to direct resources 
will almost certainly have to be restrained by com- 
parison with the third plan period. The direction of 
Indian development—or, at least, the procedure of 
directing—is thus very much at issue. In the dis- 
cussion of policy, the achievements of the past may 
have been dismissed too lightly. By its own specifica- 
tions, planning of the comprehensive type that was 
practised in India could not have yielded quick results 
in terms of production for consumption or resource 
flexibility. In addition, it is necessary to consider 
the full implications of the changes in the Indian 
situation since 1965 for the scope of future action. 
One of the contending views suggests that demand 
has been the constraint on recent growth rather than 
foreign exchange. If this is accepted it would follow 
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that a resumption of planning should await the revival 
of domestic demand, and a pause of two years is 
widely mentioned. But in the meantime, income has 
been redistributed towards the lightly taxed agricul- 
tural sector and various measures of liberalization 
have been adopted. When these factors are combined 
with budgetary expansion and a restraint in public 
capital expenditure, the market may produce a new 
pattern of outputs and of private investment. Under 
these circumstances, a decision to suspend planning 
for some years after production begins to recover may 
therefore be more far-reaching than appears at first 
sight. 


Experience and considerations of principles sug- 
gest that- a considerable measure of long-range 
planning and central direction is required for the 
steady economic and social development of an economy 
of the Indian type. ‘The role of Indian planning has 
been to build a developed economic structure by 
methods of rather strained resource utilization and 
upon a political assessment of the balance between 
the claims of future and present consumption. In 
terms of the present situation, it might be argued, 
this role would imply that the renewed availability 
of resources rather than buoyant internal demand has 
to be regarded as the crucial condition for develop- 
ment and for a resumption of a planned drive for 
economic growth. If this view prevails action would 
be required in the near future since the distribution 
of incomes and the pattern of capacity might otherwise 
diverge from the broad path of Indiar planning. 


The major tasks of /ndonesian economic policy 
in recent years have been to curb inflation and to 
restore a measure of orderly development. The 
economic environment of the year 1967 was far from 
favourable to the pursuit of these ends. Drought 
reduced agricultural outputs and the international 
prices of rubber and tin, which are Indonesia’s two 
main export commodities, fell significantly. That the 
Government did nevertheless succeed in slowing down 
the rise in prices was due to external assistance to 
the tune of $200 million for use in 1967 as well as 
to the Government’s apparent willingness to subor- 
dinate the objectives of economic rehabilitation and 
growth to the requirements of financial stability. 
Compared with the price increases of 600 per cent 
and above in 1965 and 1966, in 1967 the general 
price index rose by only 112 per cent. With better 
crops, inflation might have come close to petering 
out in the first half of 1968. The rate of depreciation 
in the external value of the rupiah and the rate of 
growth of the money supply similarly declined. 


The main feature of the Government’s stabiliza- 
tion policy was the attempt to balance the central 
budget. Apart from essential repairs to the trans- 


portation system, development expenditure in 1967 
was negligible. Total expenditure in 1967 amounted 
to Rp 89 billion and total receipts to Rp 84 billion. 
The deficit of Rp 5 billion was 6.1 per cent of total 
receipts, much less than the 1966 deficit of 127.3 
per cent or the 1965 deficit of 173.7 per cent of 
receipts. Counterpart revenues from $180 million of 
foreign credits played a crucial role in securing this 
budgetary success. The Indonesian Government ob- 
tained the agreement of donors and lenders to have 
these credits sold to private importers and thus be 
absorbed -by private demand. To strengthen the 
anti-inflationary effect of these operations, foreign 
credits were no longer allocated to licence holders at 
relatively low rates of exchange but were sold in a 
separate market in the form of special Bonus Export 
(B.E.) certificates at prices which were brought close 
to those in the market for the normal B.E. certificates 
issued to exporters against part of their foreign 
exchange earnings. The credit B.E. rate rose from 
Rp 85 per US dollar at the beginning of 1967 to 
Rp 140 at the end of the year. In line with the 
increase of the free B.E. rate, it was again adjusted 
to 240 on 24 January 1968. The “free” or market 
B.E. rate moved from 85 at the beginning of 1967 
to 240 at the end of the year and to a high of 300 
on 8 January 1968. The proceeds from the sales of 
credit B.E. amounted to Rp 25.6 billion in 1967, 
constituting 30 per cent of budget revenues. An 
additional Rp 10.6 billion or 12 per cent of revenue 
was obtained from sales of B.E.’s surrendered by 
exporters by way of export tax. 


The price decontrol measures introduced in 1967 
also contributed to the success of the 1967 budget. 
No attempt had been made throughout the period of 
rapid inflation to adjust public utility pricing or 
transport and other controlled rates. State enterprises 
were running at huge deficits and made little or 
no attempt to rehabilitate or modernize rapidly de- 
teriorating plant and equipment. The decontrol of 
prices in 1967 led among other things to an increase 
of 700 per cent for gasoline, of 1,100 per cent for 
electricity and water supplies and of 1,600 per cent 
for domestic postal rates. Even then, rates for these 
services were among the lowest in the world.** 


The budgetary cuts and price increases of 
utilities, transport and _ state-traded supplies were 
accompanied by severe monetary restrictions including 
upward revisions in interest rates to bring them closer 
to the rates in the free markets for loans. 


While the decline in agricultural output occurred 
independently and raised prices in the latter half of 
the year, the deflationary policies are bound to have 
strengthened the recessionary tendencies in industrial 
production which form between 10 and 13 per cent 


24 Converted at the B.E. rate of Rp 100 to the dollar, the new 
gasoline price was equivalent to 4 US cents per litre. 
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of national product. Manufacturing outputs either 
declined (cement) or increased only slightly (tex- 
tiles). Much of this may be the effect of the 
progressing obsolescence and general deterioration of 
equipment and infrastructure, but deflation was 
sufficiently effective in the earlier months of 1967 to 
keep the rate of disbursement of foreign credits 
through the market for credit bonus certificates below 
expectation. The authorities thereupon relaxed mone- 
tary restrictions, including interest rates, so that total 
bank credit outstanding rose by 240 per cent to 
November. Also, the disbursements of foreign credits 
on the B.E. market were stepped up considerably. 
Domestic industrial production, however, does not 
seem to have benefited but to have been kept low 
first by deflation and then by imports. The rise in 
the rupiah price of B.E. certificates indicated the 
presence of a strong demand for imports: deflation 
affected purchasing power less than industrial output. 
The rates rose in two steep steps, the first in May 
and the second in the autumn when foreign credits 
were approaching exhaustion and speculation against 
the rupiah presumably revived. As the rates turned 
down early in 1968 the effects of the recession in 
outputs may have begun to be reflected in effective 
demand for imports; and speculation may have begun 
to hesitate. 


The 1968 budget (January-December) aims at a 
fully balanced budget of Rp 139 billion. This is to 
be achieved with an expected Rp 33 billion of foreign 
credits sold to the public in the form of bonus 
certificates and very significant increases in tax 
revenues, Revenue from direct taxes is to be doubled 
to 24 per cent of total revenue. In 1967 it formed 
a mere 19 per cent of total revenue. 


The Indonesian authorities appear to have con- 
fined themselves too far to the classic general policies 
against inflation. To assure continuing stability will 
require the growth of output which is itself a chief 
purpose of development policy. To this end, more 
specific policies of public intervention may soon be 
required and more attention should be given to the 
five-year economic development plan being formulated. 


A severe drought in the summer of 1967 
diminished agricultural output in the Republic of 
Korea by over 6 per cent compared with the previous 
year. Rice, the main primary output and the main 
item of food consumption, fell by over 8 per cent. 
The output of other foodgrains declined even more, 
and the total foodgrain production fell by almost 
10 per cent. The share of primary production in 
total value added fell just below one-third, and the 
reflection of the crop failure was a lower rate of 
growth of gross national product, 8.4 per cent in 
1967 as compared with 13.4 per cent in 1966. At 
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a 2.4 per cent. rate of population increase in 1967, 
brought down from 3.0 per cent in 1955-60 to 2.6 
per cent in 1960-66, this yields a sizable addition to 
income per head. 


Industrial output rose more than 20 per cent, 
and manufacturing above 22 per cent. If the drought 
of 1967 had not reduced the power output of the 
hydroelectric plants, the growth of manufacturing and 
of course also of industrial output would have been 
even greater. 


The ratio of gross domestic capital formation to 
gross national product rose in 1966 to 23 per cent, 
almost twice the ratio of 1961. In 1967, the rate of 
growth of capital formation was somewhat below 
that of the preceding five years, but it still increased 
more than twice as fast as national income. The 
slowing down in capital growth is »resumably ac- 
counted for by the release of rice from buffer stocks 
and by a slower growth of budget appropriations for 
capital formation. On the other hand, the urban 
building boom appears to have gathered pace at the 
same time, and the evidence of accelerating imports 
of capital goods in the second half of 1967 points 
to increased investment in productive capacity in 
private industry. At the same time, government 
current expenditure on defence increased by about 
two-thirds in the two years ending 1967. 


Exports were a further rising claim on resources, 
and appear to have become increasingly an engine 
of growth. They still furnish only some 10 per cent 
of gross national product but grew in 1967 at a rate 
of 46 per cent, exceeding tke growth rate of 44 per 
cent on the average of tie five years to 1966. Manu- 
factured goods occupy a rapidly increasing share of 
exports; their variety has increased and uow extends 
to chemicals, machinery and transport equipment as 
well as the more traditional textiles and plywood. 
Manufactured exports accounted for 66 per cent of 
total exports in the first ten months of 1967, compared 
with a mere 14 per cent in 1960. 


While the Republic of Korea’s export success is 
remarkable both in its speed and its commodity 
composition, exports of merchandise still cover only 
one-third of imports (while exports of goods and 
services account for a little less than one half of 
similar imports). Imports, which had been rising 
more slowly than exports in the five years to 1966, 
surged ahead in the first ten months of 1967 at a 
rate of 46 per cent. The trade deficit accordingly 
grew abruptly from $466 million in the whole of 
1966 to $503 million in ten months of 1967. The 
great upsurge in imports consisted primarily of crude 
materials for industrial use such as textile fibres and 
wood, of intermediate goods such as iron and steel, 
textile yarns and metal manufactures, and of ma- 
chinery. The recent increases in exports, strongly 
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induced in 1966 by the demands generated by the 
hostilities in Viet-Nam, and increasing domestic 
consumption of manufactures furnish the immediate 
explanations for the spurt of imports. Beyond them 
one needs to look at the extent to which the recent 
growth of manufacturing, capital formation and 
exports has strained the economy of the Republic of 
Korea. 


Price increases have however been moderate. In 
1967, the rise in the wholesale price index, by 6 per 
cent, was smaller than in 1966 when it grew by over 
7 per cent. But for the poor grain crop, the index 
would have been even stcbler. The stability of prices 
may be more difficult to maintain in 1968. But, if 
import liberalization can be maintained with the help 
of export growth, foreign assistance and commercial 
loans; if output continues to grow as it did in 1967 
in spite of poor harvests; if savings behaviour con- 
tinues as recently and if the fiscal effort continues 
to meet with success, the Korean economy may be 
capable of adjustments without spurts of price 
inflation. Import liberalization has been used for 
some time as a means of disinflation. Savings, which 
have reached high marginal rates, are encouraged by 
high interest rates (27 per cent real, in 1967). Tax 
revenue increased greatly through an improved en- 
forcement of tax law. The ratio of tax revenue to 
GNP, while stili low at 9.5 per cent in 1967, has 
nevertheless been rising rapidly. Tax reform is being 
initiated to enlarge revenue and to share the tax 
burden more equitably, a matter of growing urgency 
in view of the growing inequality in the distribution 
of income which seems to have accompanied indus- 
trialization. 


The Government of the Repubuic of Korea intends 
the public sector to play a major role in the 
mobilization of domestic financial sources since a 
large part of investment in the near future will be 
in social overhead capital requiring public outlays. 
An aggressive fiscal policy has been formulated and 
the budget expanded to support economic development 
and at the same time maintain a monetary balance. 
The formulation of the budget for both 1966 and 
1967 broke away from the conservative approach of 
the preceding two years. The total budget expenditure 
was raised (in current price) by 55.7 per cent in 
1966 and by a further 24.4 per cent in 1967. The 
ratio of expenditure to GNP grew accordingly from 
27.9 per cent in 1965 to 34 and 35 per cent in 1966 
and 1967 respectively.2° Since the failure of the rice 
crop will exert pressure on prices in 1968, budget 
expenditure must be predicated on adequate revenue. 
The increase in wholesale prices is to be confined 
to 6 per cent, and this seems an ambitious target 


25 Grand total expenditure of the government including special 
accounts. 


unless foreign capital continues to support the 
economy on an increasing scale as it did in 1967. 


Malaysia exports about 42 per cent of its gross 
domestic product and has thus, by Asian standards, 
a very high direct (or average) dependence on a 
limited range of exports. Two-fifths of export earn- 
ings are derived from rubber and a further two-fifths 
from tin, timber, iron ore and palm oil. The fall 
in world prices of rubber, tin, iron ore and palm oil 
in 1967—timber is the exception— was bound to 
affect a large portion of income and impinge on the 
resources for development. The rise in the import 
price of rice acted in the same direction. The growth 
of real product is estimated at 5.6 per cent per annum 
from 1960 to 1966 and has meant an annual improve- 
ment of nearly 3 per cent in real income per head. 
The retardation of exports during the past two years 
has become sufficient to affect the growth of real 
product. The decline in export earnings in 1967 may 
well have reduced the rate of growth to a level below 
that of population growth. 


Gross capital formation has occurred at a rate 
of 18 or 19 per cent of gross national product (at 
market prices) since 1961, with private-sector invest- 
ment contributing more than two-thirds of the total. 
Total investment is reported to have fallen slightly 
in 1967 and difficulties have begun to appear in 
acquiring external sources for public investment; this 
may be remediable in the long run, however, given the 
established credit-worthiness of the present Govern- 
ment. In part the appearance of stringency results 
from the reduction of expenditure on United Kingdom 
forces; this source of foreign exchange had in any 
case been increased since 1963 in response to Indo- 
nesian confrontation. 


The size of the development task increased with 
the formation of Malaysia in 1963, and the acquisition 
of the Borneo territories of Sabah and Sarawak. The 
separation of Singapore from the Federation in 1965 
reduced financial resources and added further burdens 
in the form of a duplication of harbour facilities and 
competing industrial establishments. 


Government policy has been cautious in all 
respects. Prudence in economic policy is reflected in 
the modest character of the development programmes 
and in fiscal and monetary restraint. While develop- 
ment expenditure has been the predominant cause of 
budget deficits in recent years, rising costs of ad- 
ministration and the slower growth of tax revenues 
have resulted in deficits in the ordinary budget since 
1966. The lion’s share of the over-all deficit has 
been financed by domestic borrowing and from 
accumulated assets. This allowed the avoidance of 
inflationary effects except in 1966. Total money 
supply expanded by over 10 per cent in that year 
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but by September 1967 the annual rate of monetary 
expansion had been reduced to some 6 per cent, with 
nearly nine-tenths of the increment attributable to 
increased bank lending to the private sector. At the 
same time, savings deposits continued to grow at a 
rate of over 15 per cent per annum. The retail price 
index in West Malaysia rose by less than one per 
cent per year from 1962 through 1966. Increased 
costs of foods, rice in particular, pushed the index 
up by nearly 7 per cent during the twelve months 
ending November 1967. 


Long-term policy has had a measure of success 
in West Malaysia.2° Manufacturing grew rapidly be- 
tween 1960 and 1965 though it still formed only 
13-14 per cent of total commodity production in 
1966.77 Diversification in agriculture has also pro- 
ceeded, especially by the rapid growth of the output 
of timber, palm oil and deep sea fishing. But some 
of the observed change in the composition of 
Malaysia’s outputs reflects a “downward diversifica- 
tion” due to the falling prices of major export crops. 
While agricultural output rose in recent years at 
8-9 per cent annually, its shace in gross product at 
current prices fell from over 40 per cent in 1960 to 
less than 33 per cent in 1965. 


The policy response to the prevailing deterioration 
has assumed several forms. Commercial policy has 
been aimed at diversification of markets for traditional 
exports (especially to eastern European countries). 
The Government intervened (in September and 
October 1967) in the market to support the price of 
rubber and has been active in its effort to establish 
an international rubber stabilization programme. On 
the production side, emphasis continues to be laid 
upon increased productivity in rubber and upon 
product diversification, e.g. encouragement of a shift 
to palm oil. Irrigation, increased use of fertilizer 
(subsidized), improved cultivation techniques, and 
better processing, marketing and credit facilities have 
all been programmed for small-holder agriculture both 
for export and for domestic food production; rice 
cultivation has long been encouraged by the main- 
tenance of a support price for paddy. For manu- 
facturing, a pioneer programme has been in existence 
for several years with tax incentives, provision of 
infrastructure and protection against competition from 
imports. In a number of products considerable 
import substitution has taken place (food processing, 
fertilizer, pharmaceuticals, cigarettes, tyres, construc- 
tion materials, and most recently, automobile assembly 
and steel). Added incentives are being offered to 
encourage exports of manufactures, particularly those 
which utilize domestic raw materials. 


26 West Malaysia produced seven-eighths of Malaysian gross 
domestic product in 1966 and nearly nine-tenths in 1961. 

27 Commodity production including transport, utilities and con- 
struction. 


The problem of financing the development pro- 
grammes has grown with the retardation of export 
income. Since 1963, Malaysia has adapted its taxation 
structure and raised tax revenues in a way that is 
quantitatively impressive even though it raises ques- 
tions about the distribution of real income. Excise 
revenue increased rapidly from 1963 onwards and 
doubled its proportionate contribution to total revenue 
in the three years to 1966 (17 per cent). Direct 
taxes have also risen somewhat—but not much faster 
than revenue since 1965. The rather successful 
domestic borrowing operations of the Government 
presumably transfer savings from the direct-tax 
payers, but from the point of view of income dis- 
tribution taxing and borrowing are different things.”® 
The most significant recent tax changes occurred in 
1967 and include a development tax of 5 per cent on 
earned incomes, in effect an income tax surcharge, 
which also seems in line with the general distribution- 
ary rules of Malaysian taxation and probably supports 
the particular mixture of taxing and borrowing which 
Malaysia has developed. The recent changes, which 
also include a 2 per cent general surcharge on imports, 
are estimated to yield an increase in revenues of 11 
per cent in 1967, more than in any year since 1963 
and despite an expected reduction by one-fifth in the 
yield of export taxes. The increase in the yield of 
direct taxes, estimated at 11 per cent against 18 per 
cent in 1966, will nevertheless reflect the decline in 
exports. 


The First Malaysia Plan (1966-1970) proposed 
a public investment target of M$4,550 million, of 
which approximately half was originally intended to 
come from external sources. Because of a delayed 
start in the effort to obtain foreign assistance, it is 
thought unlikely that more than a third of the total 
expenditure can be so financed. In view of the 
limitation on the utilization of external reserves, 
domestic sources will have to sustain half or more 
than half of the planned expenditure unless plan 
targets are lowered. Only minor tax increases have 
been imposed for 1968 and no major changes in 
development allocations have been included in the 
1968 estimates. There are limits to the pruning of 
government recurrent outlay if important economic 
and educational programmes are not to be eroded. 
The Government appears steadfast in its resolve to 
avoid recourse to methods of finance which might 
generate inflation, This policy circumscribes the new 
greater freedom of monetary action which Malaysia 
acquired through the recent extension of the functions 
of the central bank.*® Given its general policy of 
development finance, and the view that the taxable 
capacity is near its limit at the present rate of 20 


28Cf. United Natior>, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1966, p. 42. 


29 The process and results of the split of the currency of Malaysia 
and Singapore are examined in the appendix to this chapter. 
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per cent of GNP, the Malaysian development efforts 
may need some scaling-down when the plan is reviewed 
later in the year. 


The economy of Pakistan owed much of its 
growth, at a rate of more than 5 per cent annually 
during the first half of this decade, to the relatively 
high rate of growth of its agriculture. Its perform- 
ance during and after the relative agricultural 
stagnation and food shortage of the past two years 
speaks of considerable resilienc2. What remains to 
be seen is the impact of agricultural failure and 
disappointing aid receipts during the first two years 
of the third plan period upon the form and speed of 
future economic growth and on the regional and 
social development of the country. 


Agricultural production as a whole stagnated in 
1965/66*° and then grew by about 3 per cent in 
1966/67. Food crops declined in 1965/66 by over 
3 per cent, mainly because of a reduced wheat crop, 
and in the following year rose by about 2.6 per cent 
from the lower level. They thus remained short of 
the quantity produced in 1964/65. While wheat 
production increased in 1966/67, rice which is the 
staple foodgrain in East Pakistan, fell by almost 9 
per cent. At the time that the food crops failed, 
imports of cereals mainly from the United States 
under PL 480, were particularly low. The availability 
of foodgrains per head of the population thus dropped 
by 10.5 per cent between 1964/65 and 1965/66. The 
percentage decline was smaller than the one that India 
suffered in roughly the same period, but it started 
from a lower level: Pakistan has somewhat less to 
spare in terms of foodgrains per head. Production 
in 1966/67 rose no faster than population but imports 
of wheat were almost twice as great as in the preceding 
year adding about 7 per cent to domestic production. 
Availability per head will, therefore, have increased 
in 1966/67. The wholesale price of wheat in West 
Pakistan rose in 1966/67 by about 51 per cent while 
that of rice in East Pakistan had already risen by 
19 per cent in the previous year and now rose by a 
further 30 per cent. Both prices were declining in 
the second half of 1967. 


The hopes of the third five-year plan (1965-1970) 
regarding agricultural growth thus remained unful- 
filled in its first two years. The plan envisaged a 
rise in the agricultural growth rate from the annual 
average of 3.5 per cent in the second plan to 5 per 
cent in the third as a major source of the planned 
acceleration of national output. Already in the last 
year of the second plan (1964/65), agriculture had 
grown at only 2.5 per cent, and in the following two 
years it grew at 0.8 and 3.2 per cent. The revision 


30July to June. 
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of the planning priorities and allocations in 1966 
and 1967 bear the mark of this disappointment. 


Industrial cutput at 8 per cent and manufacturing 
at 9 per cent, grew faster in 1966/67 than in the 
preceding year. But their growth had not as yet 
recovered its pace in the years immediately before 
the coincidence, in 1965/66, of food crop failure, 
war and reduced aid receipts. In 1967, the output 
of cement rose sharply, jute textiles increased much 
in the later part of the year and cotton textiles 
returned to the level of 1964/65. 


Gross domestic product in 1966/67 rose by 
slightly over 5 per cent, compared with 4.6 per cent 
in the previous year. A further agricultural improve- 
ment and the continuation of the industrial trend 
should result in similar or somewhat faster growth 


in 1967/68. 


Capital formation amounted to 12.5 per cent of 
the gross national product in 1965/66 and to 19 per 
cent in the year before. The available indicators 
allow no conclusion about the financial year 1966/67. 
Construction rose by 12.5 per cent but the import of 
machinery and transport equipment hardly rose at 
all. In the later part of the year, however, imports 
of capital goods increased rapidly and a rise in 
investment is therefore likely to have taken place. 


Exports continued their remarkable growth 
throughout 1965/66 and 1966/67, at about 13 and 
11 per cent respectively. A somewhat smaller rise 
must be expected for 1967/68. As in earlier years 
it is the statistically minor exports, which means on 
the whole the exports of new products, which display 
the greatest increase, more than twice as fast as total 
exports. They trebled in value between 1960/61 and 
1966/67 and amounted in the latter year to almost 
one-third of the total. 


The value of imports rose by some 23 per cent 
in 1966/67, at a rate greatly in excess of that of 
exports. But while the growth of exports had gone 
on across the uufortunate year 1965/66 the value of 
imports had declined. The imports of 1966/67 were 
still lower than those of 1964/65, and so was the 
trade balance, at $459 million (Rs 2,187 million). 
The increase in imports was largely due to the need 
for, and the possibility of, importing cereals: the 
gross import of rice more than doubled relative to 
the preceding year, and that of wheat rose by almost 
90 per cent. Cereals formed fully 15 per cent of 
the year’s imports, compared with less than 9 per cent 
in the year before. Manufactured goods other than 
capital goods and chemicals*! also increased con- 
siderably, by 27 per cent, after a larger fall in the 
year before. 


The deterioration of the balance of payments in 
1967 which followed on increased food imports and 


31 SITC sections 6 and 8. 
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the delay in the arrival of United States commodity 
aid was parried by what seems a tactical retreat from 
trade liberalization. In July 1967, 94 import items 
were made subject to licensing. The import policy 
for January-June 1968 revokes much of these restric- 
tions by reducing the number of licensable imports 
to 13. The recovery of agriculture and of aid and 
the steadying price level allowed a return to the 
earlier import policy. 


Given the short food crop and the defence ex- 
penditures of 1965/66 it is noteworthy that the general 
wholesale price index only rose 4 per cent, a movement 
that was made up of a slight fall in the west wing 
and a rise by 10 per cent in the cast wing. The 
divergence was faithfully repeated in the index of 
food prices. The significant price increases were 
deferred till 1966/67: 14 per cent in the general 
wholesale prices, 19 per cent in food prices. Once 
again, the steeper increases occurred in East Pakistan: 
15 per cent for the prices of all commodities against 
10 per cent in the west wing and 19.5 per cent for 
food prices against 17 per cent in the west wing. 
The price index of manufactures rose less than 4 
per cent in the west. In the east, where expenditure 
in the second year of steeply rising food prices was 
presumably diverted to foods, the wholesale prices 
of manufactures remained stationary. Raw material 
prices declined slightly in the ast and rose marginally 
in the west. 


The real incomes of the consumers of food and 
the producers of raw materials were thus more affected 
in the poorer east wing than in the west and the gap 
between the two which the plan intends to eliminate 
may thus have widened. 


The price increases appear to have abated in the 
later part of 1967 and the level of food prices may 
have been reduced in the last months of the year. 


Larger imports acted as a check on prices and 
monetary and fiscal measures were employed to 
prevent inflation. Credit was restricted in mid-1967 
by an increase in the reserve requirements of com- 
mercial banks and at the beginning of the year bank 
advances were selectively restricted. The extent of 
deficit financing was also reduced in 1966/67. Be- 
cause the expected revenue surplus did not materialize 
and because net capital receipts were similarly lower, 
bank borrowing became the source of almost 80 per 
cent of the domestic finance of the plan, instead of 
the 13 per cent of the revised estimates. 


In 1966/67, increased tax revenue and reduced 
current expenditure allowed the centre to finance 57 
per cent of plan expenditure. The budget for 1967/68 
envisages a 19 per cent rise in expenditure the bulk 
of which is to be development expenditure, which 
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should rise by 25 per cent. Domestic resources are 
expected to rise by 15.5 per cent. 


The bad crops and the unexpectedly low aid 
receipts led to revisions and to a re-phasing of the 
third plan. External assistance had only furnished 
45 per cent of development expenditure instead of 
53 per cent. Defence expenditure and low agricul- 
tural expansion had also reduced the revenue surpluses 
on which the financing of the public sector expendi- 
ture hinged in the third plan. The revision of the 
plan leaves unchanged the total requirement of 
domestic resources. It envisages a doubling of the 
amount of plan expenditure that is to be covered by 
deficit financing, from 8 to 16 per cent of the total, 
to compensate for the expected reduction of surpluses 
from public revenue and a reduced expectation of 
capital receipts. 


The size of the plan and its over-all distribution 
between the Government and the private sector was 
maintained. Since there had been a shortfall in 
public expenditure in the first plan year, the annual 
public expenditure had to be accelerated above the 
speed of increase which the original phasing involved. 
The strategy was changed firstly by placing greater 
emphasis on agriculture, agriculture-based industries 
and the offer of incentives to farmers; by seeking 
a fuller utilization of installed capacity and by 
concentrating on projects with short gestation periods. 
It appears probable that these new principles, if 
combined with an unchanged size of plan, will lead 
to somewhat lower growth in the next five-year plan 
than was originally envisaged. This seems, on the 
face of it, a sensible and methodical way of meeting 
the shortfall of resource arrival. 


Secondly, the inter-sectoral shifts of plan alloca- 
tions are associated with a redistribution of investment 
targets between the private sector and the Government. 
This goes especially for industrial investment. 


The allocation to industry in the public invest- 
ment plan was reduced by 19.5 per cent. Since the 
original level of planned invesiment is to be carried 
through, the private sector must take care of 73 per 
cent instead of 65 per cent of the programme. Even 
though private investment in West Pakistan has in 
the past shown much buoyancy there seems to be 
reason for expecting that this scheme of redistribution 
reflects a decision to widen the margin of uncertainty 
about the achievement of industrialization plans. 


It remains to be seen how the reduced public 
budget for industrial development will be distributed 
between West and East Pakistan. The third plan had 
taken account of the private sector’s preference for 
industrial investment in West Pakistan by allocating 
69 per cent of the public sector’s industrial plan 
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expenditure to the East. As a result, East Pakistan 
was to have 54 per cent of all industrial investment, 
public and private, during the plan period. If the 
original target for industrial development is to be 
achieved and if East Pakistan is to retain its original 
share in it, the regional allocation for industry, fuels 
and minerals in the public sector will either have 
to be changed or more of private investment has to 
be channelled to the East. The latter policy, if 
adopted, would test the efficacy of the Comprehensive 
Industrial Investment Schedule which is Pakistan’s 
main instrument for implementing the plan in the 
private sector. The entire operation of the adjustment 
in planned sectoral allocations and in the strategic 
principles of plan action while bound to raise 
questions about the feasibility of plan targets and 
objectives does nevertheless appear as evidence of 
great flexibility and preparedness in the system of 
Pakistan planning. 


Philippines: In 1967, with larger outputs of 
paddy and sugar, agricultural production was expected 
to grow by 5 per cent; this was higher than the 
average annual growth rate of 3.2 per cent during 
1960-1966.°2 After the relaxation of credit in mid- 
1966 and the special refinancing programme for the 
textile industry (supported by the partial success of 
the anti-smuggling campaign), industry should have 
grown a little faster than the 8 per cent attained in 
1966. On these assumptions, the real growth rate 
for 1967 would be about 6 per cent, higher than 
the average of 5.0 per cent during 1962-1966. 


The increase in agricultural production was main- 
ly for domestic consumption. The value of exports 
during the first nine months of 1967 declined by 
8 per cent compared with the corresponding period 
in the previous year. The average annual growth 
rate of exports in 1960-1966 was 7 per cent. The 
sharp decline in 1967 was due to a shortfall in the 
production of copra, resulting from damage by 
typhoons, and the need to restrict exports of logs and 
lumber below the high levels of 1965 and 1966—3.7 
million tons in 1966 against 2.4 million in 1964— 
since overcutting was depleting forests too rapidly, 
occassionally causing soil erosion. The reliance of 
the Philippines on this resource has thus become 
problematical. This, rather than the terms of trade, 
which improved in 1967, is the current ‘reflection of 
the high concentration of Philippine exports. Of total 
exports, 85 per cent consisted of coconut products, 
sugar, hemp, lumber and copper concentrates and 
only 6 per cent were in the form of manufactured 
goods. Exports of pineapples and plywood were 
growing in importance but the pattern in 1967 was 
still traditional. 


32 Table II-1-4, 1966 Survey, p. 104. 
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By contrast, imports during the first three quar- 
ters of 1967 increased by 24 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1966. A study of the 
structure of imports in 1965-1966** shows that over 
60 per cent of the total consisted of unprocessed and 
semi-processed raw materials for manufacturing in- 
dustries which add little value to total output. It 
appears that the relaxation of credit during the first 
half of 1967 further increased the imports of raw 
materials and consumer goods including rice. 


A comparison of the resources and their utiliza- 
tion in 1963 and 1966 shows an average gross fixed 
investment of 18 per cent of GDP. The composition 
of the fixed investment in 1962-1966 shows a high 


degree of orientation to services and manufacturing.** 


With the decline in exports and the rise in 
imports, the trade deficit widened in the first three 
quarters of 1967. ‘The slight improvement in invisible 
trade prevented a sharp fall in the international 
reserves. 


The cost of living index in the first three quarters 
of 1967 rose by 6 per cent, as much as the rise during 
the whole of 1966. The money supply during the 
period increased by only 1 per cent compared to an 
increase of 8 per cent in 1966. The small increase 
in money supply was due to the substantial outflow 
of foreign assets which offset the 15 per cent increase 
in the credit extended to the private sector. 


In mid-1967, the Central Bank again introduced 
credit restraints to improve the balance of payments 
position. The rediscount rate was raised from 4.75 
to 6 per cent, with exceptions for the financing of 
exports and the imports of rice; rediscount quotas 
for commercial banks were reduced by 50 per cent 
for the remainder of the year. Reserve requirements 
were increased from 10 to 11] per cent for demand 
deposits and from a range of 5-8 per cent to a 
uniform rate of 8 per cent for time and saving 
deposits and they were to rise further till the end 
of the year, when they should have reached 16 per 
cent and 10 per cent respectively. Commercial banks 
were required to maintain 100 per cent reserves in 
respect of foreign exchange liabilities; imports above 
$100 had to be covered by letters of credit. A cash 
marginal deposit ranging from 25 to 150 per cent 
was imposed voluntarily by commercial banks for 
the opening of import letters of credit depending on 
the essentiality of goods. 


The effort to curb the growing government deficit 
resulted in current receipts exceeding current dis- 
bursements in the financial year to June 1967. 


33 Central Bank Annual Report, 1966, p. 66. 

34 Table II-1-5 of the 1966 Survey shows that only 5.5 per cent 
of the gross fixed capital formation in 1960-1965 was allocated to 
agriculture compared with 25 per cent for manufacturing. 
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Higher collections by the customs and the internal 
revenue bureaus, together with the anti-smuggling 
campaign, were primarily responsible for the increase 
in revenue. The resources used to cover the opera- 
tional budget gap came largely from the floating of 
treasury paper. Public debt outstanding during the 
early part of 1967 showed greater reliance on domestic 
sources, in contrast with the heavy dependence on 
foreign borrowing in 1966. Domestic public debt 
increased by 18 per cent while external debt decreased 
by 6 per cent. The Administration presented to 
Congress tax proposals which were expected to yield 
an additional revenue of about 150 million pesos. 
These included taxes on income, motor fuel and on 
wood processing for export. Since 1967 was an 
election year such proposals could probably not expect 
much consideration. Fiscal restraint may have been 
relaxed during the latter part of the year to finance 
public works and the rice subsidy. 


The main problem of the economy is not only 
the failure of external capital to come in but, more 
seriously, the persistent flight of private capital. The 
adoption of a floating exchange rate has not altered 
this situation. The apparent success of the rice 
production programme may, however, sustain growth 
with better internal and external stability. 


Thailand: Notwithstanding the decline of the 
growth rate in 1967, and the further decline forecast 
for 1968, the short-run problem of Thai economic 
policy continues to be how to nandle prosperity so 
as to satisfy high standards of stability. Assuming 
no great deterioration in the security of the country, 
the long-run problems are those of regional develop- 
ment and of the best balance hetween agricultural 
growth and industrialization, a choice complicated by 
very high rates of population growth. 


Drought in 1967 reduced agricultural production 
by some 10 per cent below the level which had been 
reached in 1966 after an annual average increase of 
over 6 per cent since 1960. Rice output declined by 
8 per cent and the maize harvest yielded about 20 
per cent less. The weather and the growers’ response 


to falling prices caused the production of jute and 
kenaf to fall by half. 


Manufacturing —13 per cent of gross domestic 
product in 1966 against the one-third contributed by 
agriculture—is expected to have grown well except 
for sugar refining. The average annual rate of 
growth between 1960 and 1966 was over 10 per cent. 


Gross national product at constant prices rose 
by 7 per cent in the twelve months to September 
1967, but probably by less in the calendar year. In 
the previous financial year it had increased by 8 
per cent. In 1967/68 it is likely to grow by only 
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6 per cent in consequence of the poor rice crop, the 
decline in the markets for rubber and kenaf and the 
diversion of resources from productive employment 
to defence. 


The growth that was achieved in 1967 presumably 
owed much to the rapid expansion of services rendered 
to the rapidly growing number of tourists and of 
United States military personnel stationed in the 
country (over 40,000 persons) or visiting it for rest 
and recreation. It also resulted from the construction 
of urban buildings and infrastructure, which was in 
part related to strategic requirements and supported 
by external assistance. Cement production could 
therefore be raised by 10 per cent in 1967. The 
immediate economic productivity of much of the 
construction of basic facilities in the depressed regions 
of the country is difficult to assess. When combined 
with other measures of economic development its 
economic yield, as distinct from the social and political 
consequences, may turn out to be considerable. 


The growth of consumption, particularly in the 
towns, of service industries and of capital formation 
tend increasingly to strain resources. When com- 
bined with agricultural disappointment as they are 
currently, or with strong external demand for rice 
as they were in 1967, prices rise. Thus wholesale 
prices rose 14 per cent in 1966, and the Bangkok- 
Thonburi consumer price index by 4 per cent, with 
food going up by 6.5 per cent. Wholesale and 
consumer prices moved further upward during 1967. 
Towards the end of the year they appear to have 
steadied somewhat. 


Internal balance was maintained by a cautious 
monetary policy, and by the development of public 
expenditure, which was slowed down, relative to 
public revenue which rose faster than expected and 
presumably did so largely on account of customs 
revenue. The increase in commodity production itself 
dampened price movements. In addition, imports, 
especially of consumer goods and materials for their 
production, increased sharply. 


The maintenance of internal balance is in fact 
greatly facilitated by external payments surpluses. 
Much of the internal stimulus is brought in from 
outside by way of export demand, by the sale of 
domestic services against foreign exchange and the 
direct external support of construction activities. 
While Thailand remains an open economy — tariff 
pretection has only recently become more extensive 
— internal imbalance must be contained if the external 
accounts and assets are to be protected. This point 
gains weight, at least for the time being, because 
of the present trends in Thailand’s external trans- 
actions. 


Thailand still depends markedly on exports. 
They form about 21 per cent of gross domestic 
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product and consist of a diversity of agricultural and 
mining products with a growing admixture of pro- 
cessed commodities. While the dependence of total 
activity upon exports appears to have declined mar- 
ginally since the beginning of the decade, that of 
agriculture has risen: 70 per cent of the increase in 
its output was exported. The growing population, 
however, competes for the food components of exports, 
and other staples — jute, kenaf and rubber — have 
uncertain prospects. The trade balance has recently 
deteriorated, and it has in fact been in deficit through- 
out this decade. The balance of payments surplus 
on current account is the product of trade in invisibles. 
The strong growth in these items, and especially in 
the incomes related to the Viet-Nam war and to the 
presence of foreign troops in the country,®® is not a 
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predictable income. At the moment, foreign exchange 
does not seem to constrain growth in any sense. If 
in the future capital formation and development 
expenditure has to be undertaken more independently 
than seems necessary at present, and if social con- 
siderations continue to argue for a fair degree of 
liberal trading, then a preservation of external re- 
sources seems desirable. It is nevertheless arguable 
that the reduction of the target growth rate for 1968 
while external assets stand at around one billion 
US dollars under-estimates the absorptive capacity of 
the economy. 


35 The net income under the balance of payments heading of 
Government n.i.e. increased by 30 per cent to about $100 million 
between the first and second halves of 1966 and rose another 12 
per cent in the first half of 1967. 


Appendix: MALAysiA AND SINGAPORE—THE CURRENCY SPLIT, 1967 


When the central bank of Malaya was established 
in 1957 its statute provided for the function of 
currency issue. It was, however, considered desirable 
to continue the Currency Board system*® until the 
members could reach agreement on a system which 
would, if possible, retain the advantages of a common 
currency while permitting the central bank to exercise 
a full range of monetary policy functions. The dis- 
cussions of this matter, initiated in 1961 and 
suspended pending the formation of the Federation 
of Malaysia in 1963, were resumed in November 
1965, after the separation of Singapore from Malaysia 
in August of that year. Brunei had indicated its 
desire to leave the currency agreement and Sabah and 
Sarawak had become constituent parts of Malaysia. 
Discussions were, therefore, re-opened between Singa- 
pore and Malaysia. Singapore expressed a clear pre- 
ference for the maintenance of the sterling-exchange 
system. As this was not acceptable to Malaysia, 
Singapore proposed instead a joint central bank “in 
which each government would retain veto power in 
crucial areas of monetary policy. Superficially the 
crucial issue in the discussions and the problem on 
which negotiations ultimately broke down concerned 
Singapore’s requirement that she should retain title 
and immediate access to and sole control of her share 


36 The Currency Board arrangement which had functioned since 
1906 included North Borneo (now Sabah), Sarawak and Brunei as 
well as Malaya and Singapore. Essentially a sterling-exchange 
system with full convertibility and 100 per cent reserves, its 
automatic mechanism was tied to the balance of payments. 
Particularly after amendment in 1960, however, the system per- 
mitted considerable scope for monetary policy. A recent study 
finds that more than half the increase in the total money supply 
in the Currency Board area from 1959 to 1966 resulted from the 
expansion of bank deposits. See G. W. Betz, “A Note on the 
Money Supply in Singapore, 1957-1966”, Malayan Economic 
Review, XII: 2 (October 1967). Cf. also W. M. Corden, “The 
Malayan Balance of Payments Problem,” in T. H. Silcock and 
E. K. Fisk, editors, The Political Economy of Independent Malaya 
(Canberra, 1963). 


of the external reserves. More fundamental to the 
failure to reach agreement was the implicit recognition 
of differences in policy needs which might make any 
common currency system unworkable. 

The expressed intention of the Malaysian Govern- 
ment was to replace the automatic mechanism with 
one that could facilitate an active monetary policy, 
that would allow compensatory action in the event 
of external payments fluctuations and contribute to 
the financing of economic development. The anticipa- 
tion of increased financial requirements for economic 
development and the recent experience of deteriorating 
export markets dictated some urgency for Malaysia. 
Singapore had also mounted on effort to re-structure 
its economy from entrepot trade to manufacturing for 
export, but its dependence upon external sources of 
inputs and of demand would inevitably remain far 
greater than in Malaysia. Thus even a mildly 
inflationary monetary policy would be self-defeating 
and exchange-rate stability appeared to be a sine qua 
non. Given these basically different and potentially 
incompatible developmental needs, it is doubtful 
whether the retention of a common currency would 
have been a more satisfactory solution than the split 
which occurred on 12 June 1967. In the event, 
Singapore established its own Currency Board, similar 
in all essentials to its predecessor. By virtue of the 
agreement to maintain convertibility at par with 
Singapore and Brunei and by the decision to maintain 
minimum external assets in the same proportion to 
currency in circulation as existed in June, Malaysia 
accepted, at least for the time being, some limits to 
the free use of monetary policy.** 


37 A brief factual chronology of the currency negotiations is 
found in the Bank Negara Malaysia Annual Report, 1966, pp. 3-6. 
The major documents have been published in the Singapore White 
Paper on Currency (Cmd. 20 of 1966). The new Singapore and 
Malaysian dollars are defined in terms of gold rather than of 
sterling, the base for their predecessor, the Currency Board dollar. 
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Regional trends 


Two successive shortfalls in the foodgrain 
production! of several developing ECAFE countries 
in the calendar years 1965 and 1966 severely depleted 
the stocks in 1967. But for large and timely imports, 
financed in part by aid, parts of India and of other 
countries would have come very close to famine. The 
decline in rice output was especially serious, the more 
so because the food consumption of a significant part 
of the regional population was already below the 
conventionally defined minimum. In several coun- 
tries, the shortage of foodgrains caused domestic 
prices to rise. The imports of foodgrains to ease 
domestic shortages put heavy pressures on the 
balances of payments. The production of major 
export crops” fared well on the whole, but the decline 
in external demand contributed to the fall in the 
prices of most primary exports. Foreign exchange 
earnings and the rates of growth suffered in con- 
sequence. 


Aside from weather as the fundamental deter- 
minant in over-all output, the common underlying 
problem in foodgrain production was low productivity 
of resources; under the impact of shortages, most 
developing countries therefore sought to intensify 
policies to raise production per unit of land. Measures 
taken aim at the improvement of tools, equipment 
and infrastructure; the propagation of new seed 
varieties, an increased and more systematic application 
of fertilizers and the implementation of land reform. 
The recent report of increased foodgrain production 
in 1967 in some rice-deficit countries means greater 
availability from domestic sources in 1968. But large 
amounts of foodgrain have still to be imported for 
the current consumption of a growing population 
and to replenish stocks. Apart from the favourable 
weather, agricultural progress along the lines men- 
tioned must have contributed to the good harvest of 
1967. If the claims made for the ‘miracle’ seeds 
are true, the growth of foodgrain output may finally 
outpace the growth of population? and the shadow 
of hunger which hovers over the region may perhaps 


1 In terms of tonnage of the total foodgrain output for the develop- 
ing ECAFE region, about 68 per cent was rice, 12 per cent wheat 
and the rest was rye, barley, maize, millet, sorghum and others. 

2 Apart from rice, export crops referred to included natural rubber, 
tea, copra, and coconut oil, sugar, jute and allied fibres and raw 
cotton. 

3 For trends in per caput food production during 1956-1965 in 
selected developing ECAFE countries, see FAO, State of Food and 
Agriculture, 1967, p. 15. 


soon disappear. But failing such technological rescue, 
the situation while improved will remain precarious. 


(1) Foodgrains 


In 1967, paddy production in the developing 
ECAFE countries as a whole increased significantly. 
With the arrival of good though belated monsoon 
rains in India, the paddy harvest was reported at 
about 55 million tons compared to 45.6 million tons 
in 1966; this bumper crop, however, was still below 
the peak harvest of 58.6 million tons in 1964. Notable 
increases were also recorded in Cambodia, China 
(Taiwan), and the Philippines which together should 
have more than offset any possible decline in rice 
production in Thailand and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 


Wheat production in the region also appears to 
have increased in 1967 owing to favourable weather 
conditions and the adoption in certain places of new 
Mexican seed varieties. Since India produced about 
half and Pakistan about a fifth of the total wheat 
output, the increases in production in these two 
countries raised the regional output above the previous 
year’s level. India produced 11.5 million tons of 
wheat, an increase of 11 per cent over the preceding 
year, while Pakistan achieved a similar increase in 
output during the year. Among the smaller pro- 
ducers, Burma and Nepal also increased their wheat 
output by 13 and 8 per cent respectively. The 
aggregate increase in wheat production partially 
reduced food shortages in the region although there 
will still have had to be a large import of wheat, 
particularly into India and Pakistan where it would 
be mainly financed under US PL480. 


Production of maize, which is becoming a major 
export crop in the developing ECAFE region, was 
reported to have decreased, particularly in the 
Philippines and Thailand. In 1966, Thailand exported 
to Japan and others $73.6 million worth of maize, 
which represented about 10 per cent of the value 
of its total exports. The indications are that the 
production in the region of foodgrains such as rye, 
barley and sorghum, has increased. 


Trade 


In 1964, the ECAFE region as a whole changed 
from being a net exporter to being a net importer 
of rice.* Of the 3.55 million tons imported in 1966 
by the developing ECAFE countries, about 22 per 
cent went to India and 20 per cent to Ceylon (table 


4 Table II-2-11, 1966 Survey, p. 207. 
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Table I]-2. Developing ECAFE countries: 
production of major foodgrains, 1964-1967 


(in thousand metric tons) 


Country en ) Wheat Maize Total® 
Afghanistan 1964 380 2,250 720 3,730 
1965 380 2,282 720 3,762 
1966 335 2,230 720 3,665 
Burma 1964 8,508 54 54 8,665 
1965 8.055 72 48 8,211 
1966 6,636 97 62 6,840 

1967 110 
Cambodia 1964 2,760 — 204 2,964 
1965 2,500 — 139 2,639 
1966 2,376 a 136 2512 
1967 2,457 — 150 2,607 
Ceylon 1964 1,05 = 9 1,084 
1965 757 — 10 786 
1966 966 -— 10 996 
China (Taiwan) 1964 2,794 20 42 2,865 
1965 2,920 23 41 2,998 
1966 2,960 29 52 3,056 
1967 3,029 24 64 3,132 
India 1964 58,551 9,861 4,658 93,160 
1965 45,983 12,290 4,760 79,570 
1966 45,660 10,424 4,991 80,170 

1967 11,528 
Indonesia 1964 12,628 _ 3,769 16,397 
1965 13,245 — 2,283 15,528 
1966 14,103 — 2,874 16,977 
Tran 1964 800 2,600 14 4,342 
1965 845 3,000 14 4,887 
1966 875 3,190 15 5,108 
Korea, Rep. of 1964 5,344 155 35 6,568 
1965 4,731 162 40 6,166 
1966 5,296 160 34 6,699 
Laos 1964 735 oo 19 754 
1965 740 — 23 763 
1966 623 — 20 643 
Malaysia 1964 924 — 10 934 
1965 1,090 — 9 1,099 
1966 1,106 — 9 P15, 
Nepal . 1964 2,201 138 854 3,258 
1965 2,207 E52, 856 3,335 
1966 2,007 147 824 3,098 

1967 159 
Pakistan 1964 17,780 4,196 531 23,370 
1965 17,726 4,625 543 23,668 
1966 15,113 3,971 590 20,418 

1967 4,393 
Philippines » 1964 3,992 — 1,313 5,305 
1965 4.073 — 1,380 5,453 
1966 4.105 — 1,435 5,600 

1967 4,387 — 
Thailand 1964 9,500 — 935 10,435 
1965 9,218 — 1,021 10,239 
1966 11,846 —_— 1,030 12,876 
Viet-Nam, Rep. of 1964 5,185 — 46 5,231 
1965 4,822 —— 44 4,866 
1966 4,336 — 35 4,371 


Source: FAO and national sources. 
*Including also rye, millet, sorghum and barley. 


II-3).5 Other large importers of rice were Hong 
Kong (partly for re-export), Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines and the Republic of Viet-Nam. The main 
exporting countries were Burma and Thailand, China 
(Taiwan), Cambodia and the Republic of Korea. 
Pakistan also exported a certain amount of fine rice 
in exchange for the coarser variety. 


5India produced about 40 per cent of the total output of the 
developing ECAFE region. 
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The increased export availability in some rice- 
surplus countries during the first three quarters of 
1967 was apparently due not so much to a rise in 
production as to the high price in the international 
market. Rice imports into India and Ceylon in 1967, 
on the other hand, were less than in the previous 
year.© The imports into Hong Kong and Indonesia 
increased, and the Republic of Korea and Pakistan 
changed during the year from surplus to deficit 
countries. Regional self-sufficiency is, of course, no 
answer to the balance of payments problems of 
individual deficit countries, except in so far as it 
would improve the prospects of intra-regional trade, 
especially in the newer industrial products. 


In 1966, wheat imports of the developing ECAFE 
countries amounted to about 9.8 million tons, of 
which 80 per cent went to India, 10 per cent to 
Pakistan, 6 per cent to the Republic of Korea, and 
3 per cent to China (Taiwan) (table II-4). Wheat 
imports, mainly financed through the United States 
PL480, provided a supplementary food and noted as 
a temporary substitute for rice. Tastes in the wheat- 
importing countries however were changing towards 
wheat flour. Climate and soil in most of these 
countries are not favourable to wheat production, 
however, so that any tendency for increasing con- 
sumption of wheat and wheat flour is bound to burden 
the balance of payments, 


Levels of nutrition 


Total foodgrain production in the developing 
ECAFE region was not only inadequate to meet 
minimum food requirements but in 1960-1966 the 
average yearly growth in foodgrain output of 1.1 
per cent lagged behind the normal annual growth 
of population of 2.5 per cent." A comparison of the 
calorie and protein levels of national food supplies 
and average per capita calorie requirements in selected 
countries shows that Ceylon, India and the Philippines 
have slightly improved as compared with the pre-war 
level or the previous years, but that the levels were 
generally still below estimated per capita requirements. 
It was only in China (Taiwan) from 1960 to 1966 
and in Pakistan in 1964/65 that the calorie intake 
exceeded the requirements. In Afgnanistan, Indo- 
nesia and Iran, the 1960/61-1962/63 average shows 
that calorie levels remained low. If the quality of 
the diet is yauged by protein content, the diets in 
the developing ECAFE countries were poor, especially 
if account is taken of the amount of protein derived 
from food of animal origin.§ 


6 Annual imports computed on the basis of partial imports during 
the year. See footnote to table II-3. 

7 The average of 1.1 per cent is based on the regression line of 
the FAO estimates of foodgrain outputs for the developing ECAFE 
countries during the period 1960-1966. 

8 FAO, The State of Food and Agriculture, 1967, tables 8A, 8B 
and 8C. 
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Yields 


The fundamental solution to the problem of food 
supply is an increase in productivity; and since 
increases in acreage take time, it is also the main 
short-term solution. In rice yields per hectare, the 
developing countries of the region as a whole were 
far behind Australia or Japan. The yield of paddy 
land in China (Taiwan) and the Republic of Korea 
was not much below that in Japan, but the yield in 


Cambodia, Burma, the Philippines and other countries 
was far from satisfactory. A comparison of the 
average product in 1962 and 1966 in the developing 
ECAFE countries shows significant improvements in 
China (Taiwan), the Republic of Korea, and Thai- 
land. In seven of the sixteen countries listed in 
table II-5, the average product was stagnant or 
declined in 1966; and the table shows that this 
occurred on the whole where the average product was 
relatively low to begin with. 


Table II-3. Developing ECAFE countries: rice (milled) balance, 1966-1967 
(in thousand metric tons) 
1966 1967 
Production Net import Availability Production Net import Avaslability 

Afghanistan; «5 2% : it 217.8 
rane ¢.ys cha ca eee 1.9 8.9 10.8 
Burmiaig scat) ess 5,506.0 —1,099.4 4,406.6 391.9 
Cambodlaseie: alae 1,520.6 -164.7 1,355.9 1,572.5 ~-243.1° 1,329.4 
Ceylon et hae 656.9 693.1 1,350.0 498.7 
China’ (Taiwan). .. ; 2,012.8 -175.7 1,837.1 2,059.7 
Hong: Kong...) > =. a. 11.6 338.5 350.1 447.8 
India. 24 dae) = 30,455.2 782.8 31,238.0 451.19 
Indonesia) ars a cue, 8,884.9 302.9 9,187.8 362.6° 
rane, sete. Se ee 577.5 opt 6114 
Korea, Rep. of » 2 5 3,766.2 —22.2 3,738.0 47.2" 
L0G t.06 Gratien aon’ 373.8 
Malaysia 

BastewSabahis pn 45.4 32.2 77.6 

Sarawak ou, » 75.6 60.8 136.4 74.4° 

West. 2. set ao, 575.8 210.9 786.7 
Nepal ®t oo, aa to 1,338.7 
Pakistan’? esate eee 10,125.7 74.1 10,051.6 18.4° 
Philippines i sal atten 2,748.9 105.0 2,853.9 2,895.4 
SU oat an cts vate oe 7,818.4 —1,507.6 6,310.8 —1,441.9 
Viet-Nam, Rep. of . . . 2,818.4 492.8 3,311.2 if 


Source: FAO, national publications and Rice Bulletin, Commonwealth Secretariat, January 1968. 
* Annual rate based on 10 months. » Annual rate based on 9 months. 
© Annual rate based on 8 months. * Annual rate based on 11 months. 
© Annual rate based on 7 months. 
‘In recent years, Pakistan has been exporting high-quality Basmati rice and importing low-quality 
rice mainly from Burma and mainland China. 
Table II-4. Developing ECAFE countries: balance of wheat 
and wheat flour, 1966-1967 
(in thousand metric tons) 
1966 1967 
Production Net Import Availability Production Net Import Availability 
Afghanistan jccumeeubides 2,230 wee 
Burmde is %s, sts 97 era 110 SOR 
Ceylon?" eee face 191-3 eee bears 508.8" 
China (Taiwan)... . 29 272.8 301.8 24 yes ate 
India. 5h iiiejas Sere 10,424 7,779.1 18,203.1 11,528 7,940.9" 19,468.9 
franco. tie kes Es 3,190 ce aoe FO wax wit 
Korea, Rep. of ... . 160 531.2 691.2 vied 568.87 
Nepal 0: sciui? tubewes Gas 147 ae he 159 ss “p's 
Pakistan’..: scat spice? 3,971 924.1 4,895.1 4,393 2,327.8 6,720.8" 
Viet-Nam, Rep. of . . . _ 46.0 46.0 re +78 mae 
Source: FAO, Grain Bulletin and national publications. 
* Annual rate based on 9 months. > Annual rate based on 7 months. 
Note: Pakistan: data for value only; quantity estimated on basis of unit value for India. 
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Table II-5. Developing ECAFE countries: yield of 
paddy per hectare, 1962 and 1966 


Yield in tons 


per hectare Change in 


Country average yield 
1962 1966 (tons per hectare) 
Korea, Rep. of .. . 3.58 4.26 + .68 
China (Taiwan) . . oe B ove) + 44 
LEAT cara gies : 20 2-33, + .22 
Viet-Nam, Rep. of . . 2.10 1.89 — 21 
Malaysia YP Pe ek 2.05 2.26 + .21 
eylon 9), Als 5. 1.96 2.00 + .04 
Wepala 5 06: Wind: 1.93 1.95 + .02 
dohesia fl wes. 1.83 1.84 + .01 
Durnesee Woe OS sa. 1.65 1.65 —_ 
Afghanistan... . 1.52 1.52 — 
Daksstarieer:, ‘duis ose 5)).. 1.51 1.46 — .05 
Thailand Pees! RE. % 1.50 Lez + .22 
ECAR AS, bm us 2.48 132 1.28 — .09 
Philippines) «ah «~- 125 1.35 + .10 
(Seyler se Oa 0.89 1.09 + .20 
ACM Rly Ee ny Puchi 0.86 0.68 — 18 


Source: FAO. 


It seems that rice yield in general has not 
exceeded 2.5 tons per hectare, except in China 
(Taiwan) and the Republic of Korea. As against 
this, rice farms in the temperate climates cf Japan 
and Australia average from 5 to 7 tons per hectare. 
The fact that China (Taiwan) could produce 3.75 tons 
of rice per hectare shows what can be done in 
tropical countries with an improved technology and 
with the adoption of appropriate administrative and 
institutional reforms. 


A comparative study of material inputs in 
relation to productivity in the developing ECAFE 
countries shows that in 1965 the Republic of Korea 
and China (Taiwan) accounted for the highest use 
of irrigation and fertilizer per unit of land.® The 
Republic of Korea and China (Taiwan) used about 
167 and 256 kilogrammes of fertilizer per hectare 
respectively compared to 5.0, 2.9 and 17.4 kilogram- 
mes per hectare in India, Thailand and the Philippines 
respectively (table II-6). As regards irrigation of 
arable land, China (Taiwan) led with 58.9 per cent 
followed by the Republic of Korea with 57.0 per cent; 
in contrast, India had 16.1 per cent, Thailand 18.3 
per cent, and the Philippines 12.1 per cent of arable 
land under irrigation. Apart from other considera- 
tions, these two material inputs appear to have 
accounted for the relatively high yields of land under 
rice in both China (Taiwan) and the Republic of 
Korea. 


9For a study on material inputs in relation to yields in 1961/62 
— 1962/63, see table 16 in the United Nations Economic Bulletin 
for Asia and the Far East, Vol. XVI, No. 1, June 1965, p. 22. 
Compare this with table 5 and note the changes in average product. 
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Table IJ-6. Selected developing ECAFE countries: 
cereal yield per hectare, area under irrigation 
and fertilizer input, 1965 


: Irrigated area Chemical 

Country Big Sony S20 acer 

(100 kg) (%) (kg per ha) 
China (Taiwan) 37 58.9 255.8 
Malaysia: West ZT 10.2 24.6 
Korea, Rep. of . . . . 23 57.0 166.8 
Viet-Nam, Rep. of . 20 20.9 34.6 
Nebali 4). Mit Mere, ME 19 58.5! 0.5 
Ceylon .. Aes ; 17 18.2 415 
Butta Oo! PAC 16 4.8 0.4 
Indonesia. fT IM: 16 31.3 8.5 
Thailand . . pare 16 18.3 29 
Pakistanis Gat). 13 41.4 5.6 
Garmmpodiavie. =: uss. 11 3.4 0.5 
Philippines. . Ae 10 12.1 17.4 
Mnd1a 0) rus eetieee clk 9 16.1 5.0 
een oe on. 9 40.1 4.0 

Developing ECAFE 

countries .. . ; 11 20.8 8.1 


Source: FAO Production Yearbook, 1966, and Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics (March 
1967). 
‘ According to reports from national sources, 113,000 
hectares were irrigated, which represented only 5 per 
cent of total cultivated land. 


The yield of wheat land in the developing 
countries was likewise low when compared with 
Australia, Japan and New Zealand. From 1962 to 
1966 it appears on the whole that yields hardly 
increased. They appear to have declined in India, 
the Republic of Korea and Pakistan (table JI-7). 


To increase the production of foodgrain per unit 
of Jand and reduce the dependence on the weather 
has become a principal objective in most countries. 
To this end, they have implemented land reforms, 
done research on improved seed varieties, increased 
their output of manufactured fertilizers, and expanded 
their irrigation systems. 


Land reform programmes were under way in 
Burma, Ceylon, India, the Republic of Korea, Nepal, 
Pakistan and the Philippines; in China (Taiwan), 
the programme which was started in 1949 was 
practically completed by 1963. The fundamental 
objective of the programme was to redistribute the 
land to the tiller so that, having greater profit 
motivation, the tiller would increase the output in 
a given farm lot. The land reform programmes did 
not everywhere make satisfactory progress. The 
Philippines and the Republic of Korea are cases in 
point. 


In most development plans, a large portion of 
the public outlay for economic development was 
allocated to the development of irrigation systems. 
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The irrigation systems included the gravity type, 
which is sometimes associated with the development 
of power, water supply and flood control, and the 
pump type with water drawn from rivers or from 
underground. The increase in irrigated area was 
greatest in China (Taiwan), the Republic of Korea, 
the Philippines and Thailand. 


Similarly, the plan targets for the manufacture 
of fertilizer were increased in order to provide greater 
inputs, particularly for foodgrain production. In the 
developing ECAFE countries, the problem is often 
not only the small quantity of fertilizer used but also 
the choice of fertilizer type. Almost all rice-producing 
countries, notably China (Taiwan) and the Philip- 
pines, conducted research into the response of rice 
to various types of fertilizer. 


Table II-7. Developing ECAFE countries: yield of 
wheat per hectare, 1962 and 1966 


Yield in tons 


Country per hectare enue 
1962 1966 (tons per hectare) 
China (Taiwan) . . 2.10 2.07 —0.03 
Korea, Rep. of . . . 1.50 1.07 —0.43 
Weal swe (are ae « 1.00 1.25 +0.25 
Afghanistan  .7.. 0.97 0.95 —0.02 
Indigy ss -.. os 0.89 0.82 —0.07 
Pakistie ane 0.82 0.75 —0.07 
Iran’ |... a: seems 0.68 0.76 +0.08 
Burt ¢4-+ eee ee 0.58 0.64 +0.06 


Source: FAO. 


New developments in rice-plant breeding in the 
last few years, seem to promise a transformation of 
the food situation. Experimental yields have been 
doubled, trebled or quadrupled by using the new 
strains of rice. New seed varieties grown in Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, the Philippines 
and Thailand have produced exciting results: in India 
the yield of dry season crops has been reported to 
have increased from around 1.5 tons to about 10 tons 
per hectare; in East Pakistan and Malaysia the yield 
has been raised to about 6 tons per hectare, and in 
the Philippines the same seeds produced more than 
9 tons per hectare. Even experimental wet season 
crops in Thailand have been increased to six tons 
per hectare which was more than double the pro- 
ductivity of the traditional variety. 


(2) Export crops 


Continued adverse trends in 1967 had profound 
effects on the capacity of some of the countries to 
speed up economic growth by the use of their own 
resources (table II-8). 


Part Two. Current Economic Developments 


Rubber production and exports in 1967 appear 
to have increased slightly and marginally. Prices of 
natural rubber, however, continued to drop, resulting 
in an average loss of three cents (US) a pound during 
the first nine months; this was caused by a fall in 
demand for raw rubber in western Europe, the United 
States, Canada and the USSR. The decline in prices 
is estimated to have reduced the foreign exchange 
earnings of the four major rubber-producing countries 
(Malaysia, Indonesia, Ceylon and Thailand) by about 
$140 million, half of this loss falling on Malaysia 
alone. The rise, during the first half of 1967, in 
the stocks in both producing and consuming countries 
may indicate a tendency for a decline in future 
demand. The decision of the United States in June 
to reduce its rubber stockpile disposal programme 
from 120,000 tons to 70,000 tons annually, as a 
gesture of support for the developing ECAFE coun- 
tries, somewhat arrested the sharp decline in rubber 
prices during the latter part of the year. (Actual 
releases were 155,000 tons in 1966 and 95,000 tons 
in 1967.) 


Tea production in 1966 declined a little in Ceylon 
but it increased slightly in India. Increased pro- 
duction of East African tea offered a challenge to 
Indian and Ceylonese tea and world production 
appeared to be outpacing demand. Tea exports of 
both India and Ceylon increased in the first quarter 
of 1967 but declined in the second quarter if compared 
with the corresponding quarters of 1966. The price 
continued to decline until June and, although it 
recovered during the latter half of the year, the loss 
in foreign exchange earnings was substantial. Stocks 
rose in India and Ceylon during the third quarter, 
indicating a decline in the external demand for tea. 


Copra output in the region was reported to have 
fallen significantly in 1967. Production in the Philip- 
pines, the largest producer in the region, declined 
due to typhoons. Production was also reported to 
have declined in Ceylon, Indonesia and Malaysia. 
Similarly, output of sugar? (centrifugal of raw value) 
in 1967 decreased by some 22 per cent. Except in 
the Philippines, the large decline in production 
occurred in China (Taiwan), India and Indonesia. 
In India, part of the cane sugar output was diverted 
to the manufacture of gur and khandsari for which 
the market prices moved above the controlled price 
for centrifugal sugar. 


Production of jute and allied fibres increased 
slightly in 1967. The significant increases in produc- 
tion occurred in India and Pakistan, while Thailand’s 
output declined sharply. Raw cotton production in 


10 Sugar was produced from cane except in Afghanistan and Iran 
where, sugar was produced from beets. It does not include pro- 
duction of non-centrifugal cane sugar which constituted about 25 
per cent of total outputs. 
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Table II-8. Developing ECAFE region: production, exports 
and prices of export crops, 1965-1967 


Export crops Unit 1965 1966 1967 
Natural rubber . Production 1,000 m. tons 2,175 2,221 1,287 (Jan-July) 
Exports (net) 1,000 m. tons 2,110 2,164 1,384 (Jan-July) 
Price * Pence per lb. 20.8 19.5 16.6 (Jan-Oct) 
Eee aes ee nate wee Production 1,000 m. tons 711 714 719 
Exports 1,000 m. tons 488 437 GES 
Price® Pence per lb. 52.3 52.1 51.0 (Jan-Oct) 
Rice (paddy) Production 1,000 m. tons 119,316 8,423 
(milled) Exports 1,000 m. tons 4,136 3,202 “Ee 
Price © £per long ton 47.5 56.9 78.9 (Jan-Oct) 
Copra Production 1,000 m, tons 2,693 2,876 
Exports @ 1,000 m. tons 1,038 1,175 aA 
Price © £per long ton 82.1 67.2 69.7 (Jan-Oct) 
Sugar: Philippines... . . Production {,000 m, tons 1,659 1,443 
(raw value) Exports 1,000 m. tons 1,100 1,086 a 
Price f US$ per 100 Ib. 5.4 5.9 6.4 (Jan-Aug) 
China (Taiwan) Production 1,000 m. tons 994 954 587 (Jan-April) 
Exports 1,000 m. tons 811 852 289 (Jan-April) 
Price ® USS per m. ton 74.4 64.1 68.7 (Jan-Aug) 
Jute and alliee fibres . . Production 1,000 m. tons 2,736 2,942 3,036 
Exports 1,000 m. tons 1,044 1,238 alo 
Price ® £per long ton 130 145 153 (Jan-May) 
Cotton (raw) . . Production 1,000 m. tons 1,637 1,595 1,639 
(crop year) 
Exports 1,000 m. tons 250 266 248 
(crop year) 
Price ! US cent per lb. 29.2 27.4 25.4 (Jan-Sep) 


International Rubber Study Group, Rubber Statistical Bulletin; International Tea Committee, Annual Bulletin of 
Statistics 1966; International Cotton Advisory Committee, Cotton—World Statistics; International Sugar Council, 
Statistical Bulletin; FAO and national publications. 

2 UK domestic/import price cif No. RSS. United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

> UK import price at London auctions, Northern Indian Tea, ibid. 

© Export price fob Bangkok, white rice, 5 per cent broken, sid. 

* Coconut oil and copra in terms of oil. 

© UK and Continental Eurcpe copra; import price, 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

Philippines export price, 96 Centrifugal in Manila. IMF, International Financial Statistics. 

® China (Taiwan) average export price of all kinds of sugar, fob Taiwan ports. Directorate-General of Budgets, 
Accounts and Statistics, Government of the Republic of China. 

"UK domestic/import price cif Dundee, Pakistan, mill lightnings. United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

1 UK domestic/import price cif Liverpool spot, Pakistani 289F, Punjab SG. United Nations, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics. 


Sources: 


cif European ports, in bulk, Philippines, United Nations, 


1967 was also reported to have increased; the largest 
increase in output was made in Pakistan, while 
production in Iran declined. In spite of the over-all 
increase, however, the developing ECAFE countries 
had to import large amounts of raw cotton for their 


mills. 


In sum, while increased acreage, better seed 
varieties and other technological improvements were 
needed to increase productivity and output of export 
crops in the developing ECAFE countries, the under- 
lying difficulties met in 1967 were the decline in 
external demand and the drop in prices of most of 
the primary exports. The problem of how to increase 
or stabilize export earnings in the face of these 
difficulties is discussed in Part One of this Survey. 


Country developments 


Burma, the second largest rice exporter in the 
region, had in 1966 its lowest rice crop since 1960— 
6.6 million tons; this represented a decline of almost 
18 per cent from about 8 million tons of output in 
the previous year. The sharp drop in rice output 
during the year was apparently due to unfavourable 
weather, but also, it seems, to price policy. Irregular 
and unpredictable weather conditions resulted in 
drought in some areas and severe floods in others 
and, as a consequence, about 15 per cent of the total 
sown acreage was totally or partially destroyed. 
Moreover, the Government’s policy since 1964 has 
been to buy all rice produced both for domestic 
consumption and export. The Government’s buying 
price does not seem to have provided suflicient 
incentive for increased production. 
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Part Two. Current Economic Developments 


Developing ECAFE countries: production of export crops, 1965-1967 


(in thousand metric tons) 


Table II-9. 
Country dag Tea 
BUINia es ee eee 1965 8° 
1966 if: 
1967 6° 
Cambodia. "2 5. = 1965 49 
1966 51 
1967 474 ans 
Geylone. ts baa 1965 118 228 
1966 131 222 
1967 143 221 
China (Taiwan) . . 1965 21 
1966 22 
1967 sis 23 
Indian: «aoa ee 1965 49 366 
1966 53 375 
1967 544 380 
Indonesia... .. 1965 717 45 
1966 716 43 
1967 762 es 
Tran oun ae ee aaa 1965 15 
1966 15 
1967 Me As 
Malaysia: West 1965 886 3 
1966 942 3 
1967 959 iste 
Pakistani) Ache te - 1965 27 
1966 29 
1967 30 
Philippines 1965 
1966 
1967 ze 
wD hailkand! sys. 8 1965 216 
1966 207 
1967 137° Sr 
Viet-Nam, Ren. of . 1965 61 a 
1966 49 5 
1967 389 


Sources: 


Centrifugal 
Copra PER oc ee rete Cotion> 
66 16 20 
70 16 18 
75 20 
6 2 
6 2 
266 6 
230 7 
10 ae 
1,025 17 
1,006 11 
es 770 are, sas 
266 3.545 1,044 1,067 
270 3,845 1,191 997 
ae 2,348 1,361 997 
483 641 
528 778 
bees 605 ba 
167 121 
202 140 
Pee 258 113 
126 
130 
254 L155 381 
511 V179 389 
Mes 475 1,315 457 
1,446 1557 
1,610 1,402 
wr 1,566 te S65 
21 320 537 16 
21 269 572 20 
ne 230 360 25 
23 9 
23 


International Rubber Study Group, Rubber Statistical Bulletin; International Tea Committee, 
Annual Bulletin of Statistics, Monthly Statistical Summary; FAO advanced material for 
copra and sugar; World Agricultural Production and Trade for jute and allied fibres; 
International Cotton Advisory Committee, Cotton — World Statistics. 

* Agricultural years, ending August of the year stated. 


> Years ending September of the year stated. 


211 months. © 8 months. 


In spite of the good rice crop of 8.1 million tons 
in 1967, the Government drastically curbed exports, 
especially during the second half of 1967. After the 
low export of 1.1 million tons in 1966, total rice 
exports in 1967 were reported to have fallen further 
to around 392,000 tons (10 months only). The loss 
in foreign exchange from rice, which normally earns 
60 per cent of receipts, seriously reduced the country’s 
capacity to import. In its turn, it hampered the 
implementation of other development projects. 


The current development plan 1966/67-1969/70 
gives high priority to the development of agriculture. 
The yield per acre and the area under cultivation are 
to be raised through farm mechanization, the use of 
fertilizers and selected seeds, irrigation, land reform 
and financial assistance to farmers. 


©Has been taken as equivalent to exports. 


With the adoption of the policy of nationalization 
in 1963, the Government undertook to provide credit 
to farmers, which was formerly done by the Chinese 
and Indian money lenders. Since revenue was low, 
the extensive loans granted to farmers put pressure 
on the public finances and contributed to the rise of 
effective demand ahead of output so that in the black 
market for controlled commodities prices were re- 
ported to be about six times as high as the official 
prices. 


In 1967, owing to good weather, Cambodia’s 
output of major crops recovered significantly from 
the low levels of 1966. Paddy production, at 2.46 
million tons, rose by 3.4 per cent. Maize production 
at 150,000 tons and natural rubber production at 
46,553 tons (Jan-Nov) rose by 10 and 4 per cent 
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respectively. The improvement in paddy cultivation 
was modest as shown by the yield per hectare which 
rose by only 200 kilogrammes from 1962 to 1966 
(table II-5). In spite of the decline in paddy 
production in some years, however, Cambodia re- 
mained an exporter of rice; there was a net export 
of 165,000 tons in 1966 and 243,000 tons during 
the first ten months of 1967: exports appear to have 
risen much more than output. 


In 1967, Ceylon’s tea production appears to have 
slightly fallen below that of the preceding year. 
However, the production for June should be far in 
excess of that in June 1966 which was affected by 
a labour strike on the tea estates. Rubber production, 
however, continued to increase, being about 9 per cent 
higher than in the previous year. It was expected 
that paddy production would increase by 16 per cent, 
but the production of coconut and coconut products 
was unsatisfactory. 


The Government hes given high priority to 
agricultural production. The change in the rice 
subsidy late in 1966 and the reduction in the imports 
of rice gave a further fillip to domestic producers. 
The free market price of rice increased sharply 
immediately after the change in the rice subsidy but 
the very large Maha paddy harvest in early 1967 
helped to bring prices down again. Selective import 
controls on a variety of subsidiary food items have 
also helped to stimulate production in the country. 


Bad weather and depressed export prices plagued 
the tea industry in 1967, which was its centenary 
year. Given a relatively small domestic market, 
increases in production are almost totally available 
for export. In pursuit of the policy of minimizing 
the impact of export price variations on producers, 
export taxes on low-grown teas were further adjusted, 
at a heavy financial cost to the state. Low prices and 
the bleak demand prospects for tea led to renewed 
negotiations with India for co-operation in export 
policy and production. No substantive progress has 
yet been achieved—partly because of the resistance 
of East African growers to a producers’ agreement; 
however negotiation between India and Ceylon has 
been recently resumed. 


Rubber output continued to increase as areas 
replanted with high-yielding clones came into pro- 
duction. The bulk of the output is exported to 
mainland China under a barter agreement which 
assures to Ceylon of a premium over the Singapore 
market price. Rice is given in exchange, at the price 
at wnich Burma assures supply to Ceylon. The 
processing capacity for rubber was reported to have 
fallen behind the increase in production and this 
appears to have stimulated the output of low-price 
grades of rubber. Much is expected of the recent 
moves towards a producer’s agreement on rubber. 
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Coconut as an export continues to face a myriad 
of difficulties. Dominated by small holders, the 
coconut economy has been more resistant to the 
introduction of newer methods of production and 
subject to greater pressure from domestic demand 
than either tea or rubber. World prices for coconut 
products have tended to fluctuate widely while the 
industry faces increased competition from synthetic 
substitutes and alternative oil-seeds. Negotiations are 
afoot for a producers’ agreement in this commodity 
as well, 


Tea exports continue to form the backbone of 
Ceylon’s export earnings. Apart from tea, rubber 
and coconut products Ceylon has no export com- 
modities of any significance. In 1967, these three 
commodities suffered from depressed prices or reduced 
export volumes or both. Ceylon’s export earnings 
disappointed earlier expectations and further strains 
on the economy are bound to result. 


Producer agreements in these three staple com- 
modities should be of great value to the established 
producers. On the domestic front, however, there 
remains much scope for Ceylon to encourage marginal 
producers to move into the production of alternative 
crops. The existing replanting schemes might be used 
to diversify output. Progress has, unfortunately, also 
been slow in taking advantage of the demand for 
instant tea which is increasing in the United States 
and in other markets. There is also good reason to 
review the heavy burden of taxation which the export 
industries of Ceylon continue to bear. The recent 
moves towards joint public and private action in the 
export marketing of these commodities will bear close 
watching. 


The over-all growth rate of agricultural produc- 
tion in China (Taiwan) in the first half of 1967 was 
reported at 4.6 per cent (compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1966). The paddy output for 
1967 rose by about 2 per cent compared with the 
production in the corresponding period in the pre- 
ceding year. Timber output fell but fishery output 
rose by 10 per cent. Exports of bananas, canned 
mushrooms and canned asparagus are all expanding 
and form an increasingly important addition to the 
traditional exports of sugar, canned pineapples and 
rice. 


Following the successful land reform, attention 
has been directed mainly towards increasing the yield 
per unit of land by improving seed strains and by 
other cultivation techniques, and also by agricultural 
diversification. The success of these measures was 
shown by the increase in the yield of rice from 3.31 
tons per hectare in 1962 to 3.75 tons per hectare 
in 1966; and there were also substantial increases in 
the yields of tea and bananas. The emergence of 
mushrooms and asparagus as important export crops 
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indicates the possibilities of agricultural diversifica- 
tion. 


After the land reform, the fragmentation of 
holdings through inheritance was seen as a serious 
problem. It is hoped, however, that the migration 
of young men from the rural areas to industry will 
reduce this tendency. Increasing industrial opport- 
unity may also reduce the flow of people to farming 
so that the average size of farms may rise. The 
Government is engaged in a Land Consolidation 
Programme under which scattered lots are exchanged 
for a single piece of land. At the same time, 
advantage has been taken of this reapportionment and 
amalgamation to improve drainage and _ irrigation 
facilities and to enlarge the road system. 


The farmers’ associations were largely responsible 
for the growth of productivity. Most of the profits 
from the difference between interest paid on farmers’ 
deposits and the rate for loans went towards financing 
agricultural extension services to the members of the 
associations. The extension workers spread informa- 
tion about new methods of crop rotation and 
cultivation and sought to popularize the use of farm 
machinery, insecticides, better types of fertilizers and 
artificial insemination. On the marketing side, the 
associations purchased rice from the farmers, partly 
in exchange for fertilizers, and they were responsible 
for forwarding such crops as mushrooms to the 
canneries. They supplied farmers with touls, feeds, 
seeds, pesticides and some daily necessities. The 
associations also operate a livestock insurance scheme. 


New varieties of seed were developed and dis- 
tributed to the farmers’ associations and experiments 
in the proper use of fertilizers were conducted. This 
resulted in three or four crops a year from the same 
piece of land. With all this success, however, China 
(Taiwan) relied heavily on very few markets for 
agricultural export products; virtually all the banana 
crop, for example, went to Japan, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany was the biggest customer for 
tinned mushrooms and asparagus. Hence, efforts 
were being made to widen the range of tinned foods 
for export and to diversify export markets. 


India’s foodgrain harvest in 1967 was expected 
to be 95 million tons on account of timely winter 
rains, in contrast with the poor spring crop of last 
year which brought much of north India to the brink 
of famine. While weather remains the major deter- 
minant of annual production, attempts to raise the 
level of output are reflected in India’s High Yielding 
Varieties Programme and, above all, in the sharp rise 
in fertilizer supplies due mainly to a doubling of 
imports; 1967 was a year of change in outlook during 
which a new strategy for agriculture was being 
hammered out. If, as seems likely, variability in- 
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creases with the rate of growth of output," a strategy 
to raise output while avoiding sharp drops will need 
to be very complex and geographically variegated. 


In many parts of north India including the Punjab, 
Haryana and Delhi, food prices were reported to have 
fatlen sharply and the central government was being 
urged to support prices so that farmers might not 
shift to the growing of more lucrative cash crops. 
While the prices of grain fell by as much as 20 
per cent around Delhi, there was no corresponding 
reduction in the retail prices; apparently, the middle- 
men managed to swallow the dividends from a good 
crop. 


The Government does not as yet seem to have 
devised an adequate distribution machinery so that 
surplus stocks can be shifted readily from one state 
to another. Thus it was not possible to take full 
advantage of the bumper crop to enlarge the national 
buffer stock without importing additional grain. A 
resolution calling for the nationalization of grain mills 
so as to prevent cornering of stock and hoarding 
failed to be passed by the legislative assembly. 


The Aid India Consortium estimated that, despite 
the bumpcr crop, India would need to import about 
10 million tons of foodgrains in 1967. By December 
1967, the United States had supplied to India about 
6 million tons of foodgrains under PL480 arrange- 
ments, and India had bought an additional 500,000 
tons for cash. These imports were needed not only 
for current consumption but also to replenish the 
depleted buffer stock. The Government planned to 
maintain grain imports from the United States for 
stock building. Consequent on tl.e decision to phase 
out sales of commodities for domestic currencies, the 
United States decided that as from 1968, 25 per cent 
of food aid to India would be in the form of a 
long-term loans repayable in convertible currency. 


‘Miracle’ seeds, ten times as productive as the 
old varieties, have given India new hopes of banishing 
for ever the shadow of famine. Dwarf varieties of 
wheat from Mexico, and hybrid rice from the 
Philippines and Thailand, are reported to be making 
a marked impact. Instead of tall, rippling fields of 
wheat it is dwarf crops, with sturdy stalks heavily 
laden with grain which seem to hold the promise 
of the future. 


Given the right amount of fertilizer, it is 
estimated that the new varieties of seed could treble 
production in well irrigated areas; under good con- 
ditions, they might produce one extra ton of food 
per acre. In 1967, India was putting 16 million 
acres of irrigated land under the new varieties and 

1l§. R. Sen, “Growth and Instability in Indian Agriculture”, 


Agricultural Situation in India, Vol. XX1, No. 10, January 1967, 
p. 827 ft. 
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this was expected to give an extra yield of at least 
10 million tons of foodgrains. With these recent 
developments there was strong hope of achieving the 
target of 105 million tons by 1971. 


As for other crops, raw cotton output rose slightly 
while raw jute and mesta production increased by 
almost 14 per cent. Groundnut production also in- 
creased by 6 per cent, and tea output increased 
slightly. The production of centrifugal sugar, how- 
ever, dropped significantly on account of drought and 
the diversion of cane to the production of gur and 
khandsari. 


Indonesia’s paddy production in 1967 was report- 
ed to have increased slightly compared with the 
previous year. While output rose in certain areas, 
the over-all shortfall was due to floods which affected 
Java in particular. Maize production in 1967 was 
about the same as in 1966 while copra output was 
said to have dropped by about 2 per cent. The 
decline in copra was probably due to low domestic 
prices and the rising proportion of over-aged trees. 
Sugar production also declined, but rubber and palm 
oil output increased due to additional acreage. 


In 1966, Indonesia had net imports of 303,000 
tons of milled rice. With the decline in domestic 
availability in 1967, net imports of 212,000 tons were 
needed during the first seven months of the year, 
placing a considerable strain on the balance of 
payments. The rice shortage was aggravated by the 
inefficient transport system which impeded the move- 
ment of rice from surplus to deficit areas. In order 
to contain the advance in rice prices during the second 
half of 1967 the Government released from stock some 
100 tons of rice per day in Djakarta at 17 rupiah 
per litre, well below the prevailing market price. 


Output per hectare of paddy land in 1966 was 
at about the 1962 level of 1.83 tons (see table II-5). 
This stagnation was evidently connected with the 
scarcity of chemical fertilizer. In 1965, Indonesia 
used about 8.5 kg of chemical fertilizer per hectare 
compared to 167 and 256 kg per hectare in the 
Republic of Korea and China (Taiwan) respectively. 
For lack of foreign exchange, imports of fertilizer 
declined from 447,000 tons in 1962 to 180,000 tons 
in 1964 and the decline was probably much more 
in 1966 and 1967. 


Severe drought in the Republic of Korea caused 
the production of foodgrains (including white pota- 
toes) to decline by 9.7 per cent in 1967. The 
production of rice which forms over one-half of 
foodgrains thus defined declined by 8.1 per cent, or 
3 per cent below the annual average of 1962-1966. 
Barley and wheat (classified as summer grains) 
similarly declined. 


Although foodgrain production rose at an average 
rate of 8 per cent during 1960-1966, a rate about 
thrice that of the population growth, the country had 
to import a large amount of wheat: 426,000 tons of 
wheat and 105,000 tons of wheat flour in 1966. The 
imports of wheat grain and flou~ were mainly financed 
under the United States PL480, and accepted as a 
non-traditional substitute for rice. In anticipation of 
a domestic grain shortage in 1968, 200 thousand 
metric tons of rice and 85 thousand of barley were 
bought early in this year. 


From 1960 onwards, the prices received by the 
farmers particularly for foodgrain stayed generally 
ahead of the prices paid for farm supplies, wages 
and services. This was particularly true in 1963 
when the prices of foodgrain rose sharply. The 
favourable terms of trade should encourage greater 
investment in agriculture and thus reduce the tradi- 
tional heavy food deficit. 


In 1966, paddy output in Laos was 623,000 tons, 
a decline of 16 per cent compared with the output 
of the previous year. The drop in paddy production 
was mainly caused by the floods of the Mekong 
River in the latter part of 1966, which destroyed 
some 20 to 30 per cent of the total planted area. 
As a result, Laos was reported to have imported some 
60,000 tons of milled rice during 1967. The pro- 
duction of maize, tobacco and sugar-cane also 
declined. The Government’s measures to increase 
agricultural production included the greater use of 
chemical fertilizers, the extension of loans at low 
interest rates and the introduction of new methods 
for double cropping. 


In Malaysia, the output of natural rubber in 
1967 increased by 2.7 per cent over 1966, a rate 
well below the 1961-1966 average. Palm oil pro- 
duction increased by 18 per cent and the output of 
palm kernels rose by 17 per cent over 1966 levels. 
Although the output of copra in West Malaysia fell 
marginally in 1967, coconut oil production rose by 
more than 6 per cent. The forecast for tea production 
indicated a decline of 4 per cent. 


For the whole of Malaysia, paddy output slightly 
increased in 1966, though in West Malaysia alone it 
was estimated at 914,000 tons, some 2.5 per cent 
higher than the output in the previous year. In 1966, 
West Malaysia imported about 211,000 tons of milled 
rice, which equalled 36 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction. With the same level of output in 1967, 
imports will probably be the same or higher. 


Paddy yields improved only from 2.05 to 2.26 
tons per hectare during 1962-1966. The Government’s 
programme to increase productivity included the 
provision of new irrigation systems and flood control; 
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the supply of new selected medium-term, high-yielding 
strains and varieties adaptable to double cropping; 
and the distribution of subsidized fertilizer. 


Largely because of drought, Nepal’s paddy output 
in 1967 was reported to be slightly less than the 
previous year’s production of 2 million tons. In 
contrast, the output of barley and wheat increased by 
8 and 9 per cent respectively. 


As in many other developing ECAFE countries, 
the yield of paddy land in Nepal of 1.95 tons per 
hectare in 1966 was rather low. On the average, 
only half a kilogramme of fertilizer per hectare was 
used for cereal production. The annual consumption 
of chemical fertilizers in the last few years, for 
example, did not exceed 3,000 tons. The Agricultural 
Supply Corporation was created in 1966 in order to 
provide agricultural inputs at reasonable prices. In 
1966, the use of chemical fertilizers increased to 
10,000 tons which was about four times the amount 
used in the previous year. In 1965, irrigation covered 
some 113,000 hectares, or 5 per cent of the total 
cultivated area. These facilities were further extended 
in 1966, mainly through minor irrigation schemes. 
Land reform, extension of credit schemes and 
cadastral surveys were among the main measures 
taken by the Government to increase production. 


Pakistan's agricultural production in 1966 is 
reported to have risen by 3.2 per cent, a marked 
improvement over the 0.8 per cent growth rate 
registered in the previous year.’* Drought in West 
Pakistan coincided with floods in the eastern wing, 
and both resulted in heavy loss especially of food 
crops. Prices rose until early in March when rain 
in West Pakistan brought about an improvement in 
the condition of the standing rabi crop. Large-scale 
imports of foodgrains eased the situation in East 
Pakistan. 


As for the position of major food crops in 1967, 
the production of paddy, which is the staple food 
in East Pakistan, was expected to decrease by about 
8.8 per cent. The production of wheat, which is the 
staple food in West Pakistan, increased by 11 per 
cent over the 1966 level. 


Among the export crops, centrifugal sugar pro- 
duction in 1967 (475,000 tons) was 7 per cent less 
than the previous year’s output; on the other hand, 
the production of jute and allied fibres and raw 
cotton increased by 12 and 17 per cent respectively. 


Pakistan has been plagued by food shortages 
mainly due to the vagaries of nature. The last two 
harvests were bad in both East and West Pakistan 
and this put a severe strain on the economy. The 


12 Ministry of Finance, Pakistan Economic Survey, 1966-1967. 
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Government has now set the target of self-sufficiency 
in food by 1970 and to this end the strategy of the 
Plan has been rearranged accordingly. Pakistan’s 
low productivity was not only due to the limited 
availability of irrigation water but more especially 
to the very low input of fertilizer which in 1965 
was 5.6 kg per hectare (table II-6). Consequently, 
it was planned to double the production of fertilizer 
during the third plan period and its distribution was 
subsidized from 25 to 50 per cent. The agricultural 
programme emphasizes land development, tractor 
cultivation, and the use of power pumps for irrigation 
in addition to gravity systems. The Government 
plans to sink 49,000 tube wells in West Pakistan 
during the remaining three years of the third plan 
(1965-1970) ; 40,000 of these should be installed by 
private owners and the rest by the official agencies. 
The credit and marketing systems are being developed 
and several new agricultural co-operatives have been 
organized. The State Bank extended loans at 3 to 
3.5 per cent to the agricultural sector, amounting in 
1965 to Rs 411 million, the highest figure recorded. 
In addition, the Agricultural Development Bank gave 
loans to various agricultural co-operatives in both 


East and West Pakistan. 


High hopes were also attached to the use of 
better seeds; IRRI rice seed imported from the 
Philippines was introduced on an experimental basis 
and Mexi-Pak wheat in West Pakistan. This wheat 
covered 300,000 acres and the area is to be extended 
to 2 million acres by June 1968. The programme 
also called for an additional 1.5 million irrigated 
acres under wheat. Out of a total plenned irrigation 
acreage under wheat of 9.33 million acres in 1969, 
4 million acres are to be sown with Mexican and 
Mexi-Pak varieties. The new wheat varieties were 
expected to contribute about three-fourths of the 
additional product. About 45 per cent of the 
estimated fertilizer sales of 420,000 nutrient tons in 
1969 would be used on the wheat crop. 


In the Philippines inadequate production called 
for the continuous importation of rice until in 1965 
imports reached the record amount of 560,000 tons, 
worth about $60 million. The sum of production and 
imports of rice rose significantly in 1965: 


Year (10002) (1000m2.) (mation US$) 
LOGSH Tees ons 256.0 38.7 
1964 2:5 Bo sb 992, 298.9 34.6 
T9657... wietueetUta 559.6 60.7 
E966) pc) ewe 24, LCD 105.0 
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The average yield of paddy land in 1966 was 
1.35 tons per hectare compared with 1.72 tons in 
Thailand and 3.75 tons in China (Taiwan). Of the 
5 million hectares of land devoted to the cultivation 
of rice and corn, only 10 per cent had irrigation 
water. Government surveys also pointed to the small 
amounts of fertilizer used in certain irrigated areas; 
it appeared that farmers did not know how to use 
it or else were reluctant to adopt innovations. 


The Land Reform Programme of 1963 attempted 
to give greater incentives to tenant farmers by 
gradually substituting leasehold for share tenancy in 
preparation for owner cultivation. It also aimed at 
developing idle public lands and private landed estates 
by subdividing them into farms of economic size 
for distribution to displaced tenants and _ settlers. 
From the beginning, the programme ran into difficul- 
ties. The big land owners were not sympathetic to 
the programme; the Land Bank did not have adequate 
funds to finance the operations of independent lease- 
holders, and some highly placed government officials 
were reported to have come to fear that the pro- 
gramme might not only reduce production but also 
place most of the leaseholders at the mercy of private 
money lenders. 


The rice deficit of about 350,000 tons which had 
been expected for 1967 may have been reduced to 
no more than 50,000 tons. This is due to favourable 
weather conditions and also to the successful results 
in the use of a new variety of rice giving higher yields 
and greater resistance to disease. 


In 1967, paddy production increased by 5 per 
cent and maize by 4 per cent. Centrifugal sugar 
output increased but copra production was expected 
to decline due to severe drought and typhoons. 
Manila hemp production decreased by 5 per cent and 
log and lumber output was likely to decline due to 
the effect of the strict implementation of log export 
regulations and the fall in the external demand for 
plywood and veneer. 


The over-all agricultural policy was to achieve 
self-sufficiency in rice and, to this end, more feeder 
roads and irrigation facilities were constructed. The 
use of more fertilizer was encouraged through dis- 
tribution at subsidized prices. The marketing system 
was improved with the revival and extension of 
farmers’ co-operatives. Operating capital was made 
available more abundantly through the ‘quedan’ 
system, by which warehouse receipts issued for rice 
can be cashed promptly at the authorized banks. 


In 1966, Thailand recorded a significant increase 
in agricultural production. The production of paddy, 
the principal crop and chief export, was estimated 
at 11.8 million tons in 1966, an increase of about 
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28 per cent over the previous bad year; however, 
output in 1967 is likely to have been lower. The 
production of maize, sugar and kenaf was expected 
to decline in 1967. During the first eight months of 
1967, the output of natural rubber slightly increased. 


In an effort to improve agricultural production, 
the area under irrigation and flood control was 
expanded from 6 million hectares in 1965 to 6.9 
million hectares in 1966. The Government’s policy 
of encouraging the use of fertilizer, better seeds, and 
double cropping contributed to the increase in pro- 
ductivity of land from 1.5 tons in 1962 to 1.7 tons 
of paddy per hectare in 1966 (table II-5). Due to 
flood control measures, the total damaged area was 
reduced from 8.5 per cent of the total cultivated area 
in 1965 to only 5.9 per cent in 1966. 


Thailand was more than self-sufficient in food- 
grains. It is by far the largest rice exporter in the 
ECAFE region. In 1966, of the total value of exports, 
rice and maize accounted for 27.9 per cent and 10.6 
per cent respectively. In spite of the general increase 
in the export price of rice in 1966, total rice exports 
declined from 1.9 million tons in 1965 to 1.5 million 
tons in 1966, due to an increase in domestic demand. 
The growth in maize production during the past 
several years was stimulated by a favourable external 
market particularly in Japan. 


Owing to prolonged military operations, agri- 
cultural production in the Republic of Viet-Nam 
continued io decline in 1966 and 1967. Paddy output 
in 1966 of 4.3 million tons was, in effect, 10 per cent 
lower than the preceding year’s level. The production 
of natural rubber also declined sharply from 61,000 
tons in 1965 to 49,000 tons in 1966, mainly due to 
damage inflicted to the rubber plantations by the 
guerilla warfare in the southern region; the decline 
in output appears to have continued in 1967. Output 
of other important crops such as maize, tea, kenaf, 
and sugar-cane was also reported to have declined 
in 1967. Because of the war, the Government’s 
efforts were confined to rural reconstruction program- 
mes to increase output in limited areas and to provide 
security. Since 1965, the war has converted the 
Republic of Viet-Nam from a rice-surplus into a 
rice-deficit country. Net imports of rice in 1966 
amounted to 500,000 tons and with the decline of 
paddy production during 1967 the imports were 
probably larger. 


NOTE ON THE AGRICULTURE OF MAINLAND CuHINaA!? 


The successive agricultural failures during 1959- 


1961 and the sudden halt of aid from the Soviet 


13Information available to the United Nations on economic 
trends in mainland China—particularly quantitative information— 
is subject to important qualification as to availability, comparability 
and vertifiability. 
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Union in 1960" caused a serious food shortage and 
industrial dislocation which led in 1961 to a change 
in the emphasis of development policy from heavy 
industry to agriculture, with light industry and heavy 
industry following in that order. 


The basic concept of the shift is reflected in the 
modification of the country’s “development theme”. 
Before 1960, the general theme was ‘priority develop- 
ment of heavy industry’. In 1960 it was gradually 
toned down first to ‘agriculture as the foundation and 
industry the dominant factor of the national economy, 
and simultaneous development of industry and agri- 
cultural on condition of giving priority to heavy 
industry’, and then to ‘taking agriculture as the 
foundation and industry as the dominant factor and 
integrating priority for the development of heavy 
industry with the speedy development of agriculture.’ 
Following that, it was proclaimed that ‘the whole 
nation in 196] must concentrate on strengthening the 
agricultural front, and thoroughly carry out the policy 
of taking agriculture as the foundation of the national 
economy’. In September 1962 the nation was told 
to carry through the general policy of developing the 
national economy with agriculture as the foundation 
and industry the leading factor and attach first 
importance to the development of agriculture. 


Since 1963, when agricultural production had 
just got on the way to recovering before the Great 
Leap Forward level (i.e. pre-1958), industrial develop- 
ment policy has been reviving, as witnessed by the 
resumption of purchases of foreign plant and equip- 
ment to supplement the increasing domestic output. 
Large-scale food imports have continued since 1961. 


Production 


Crop outputs in mainland China in general 
advanced steadily during 1950-1957. The exception- 
ally good harvests which were reported for 1958 were 
followed by three successive crop failures (1959-1961). 
A steady recovery has been reported since 1962, but 
no production figures have been released since 1960. 


Recent reports indicate that the country’s agri- 
cultural production in 1967 was the highest in 
history.?° 


Mainland China’s output of foodgrains (including 
potatoes) in 1958 was probably in the neighbourhood 
of 200 million tons. With the steady improvement 


14 The halt included withdrawal of 1,390 Soviet Union experts 
and scrapping of 343 contracts on experts and 257 projects of 
scientific and technical co-operation, all taking place in a single 
month. It caused serious interruption to mainland China’s original 
national economic plan and enormous loss to its socialist construc- 
tion. (See letter of 29 February 1964 from the Chinese Com- 
munist Party to the Soviet Union Communist Party, in Peking 
Review, 8 May 1964.) 

15 Peking Review, 3 January 1968, p. 43. 
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in irrigation and drainage and greater application of 
chemical fertilizers, and in the absence since 1962 
of serious natural calamities, the country’s 1966 


foodgrain output may well have surpassed that in 
1958.16 


The second five-year plan (1958-1962) had 
expected an output of grains in 1962 of 250 million 
tons. For that year, FAO estimated a foodgrain 
output of 156 million tons (exclusive of potatoes 
which the Chinese statisticians include in foodgrains). 
The shortfall may not have caused any real shortage 
during the years after 1963, taking into account the 
growth of the population, but it must have adversely 
affected the country’s grain reserve programme. 
While the output of 1966 is supposed to have sur- 
passed that of 1958 and the output of 1967 that 
of 1966, the country may now have come closer to 
the target set for 1962, but this delay obviously must 
be felt as a general strain on development. 


The behaviour of other crops—chiefly cotton and 
oil-seeds—seems in general to have been even less 
encouraging. Available unofficial estimates’? of the 
production of cotton, soya beans, groundnuts and 
rapeseed place the latest harvest (1965 except for 
cotton which was estimated for 1966) on a level with 
or above the highest estimated outputs in this decade. 
In each case these lie below the official Chinese 
figures for the crops of 1958 or 1959. While the 
unofficial estimates of recent cotton crops'® may be 
too low it is unlikely that the true level of 1958-1959 
was exceeded before the good harvest of 1967. 


It is only sugar and its raw materials which seem 
to have made indisputably spectacular advances in the 
post-Leap years. According to the (unofficial) FAO 
estimates, the output of sugar rose between 1961 and 
1965 by 1.1 million tons (from some 1.7 million tons). 


Development policy 


The structural change in mainland China’s agri- 
cultural sector started with the spectacular land reform 
of 1950-1952 and ended with the establishment of 
the rural people’s communes in 1958. The country’s 
farmland was redistributed to peasants and on the 
basis of the new system of peasant land ownership, 
agricultural collectivization was gradually carried 
through. The transformation started in the early 
fifties with the organization of agricultural mutual-aid 
production teams and elementary co-operatives of 


16 “China Reaps its Biggest Grain Harvest Since Liberation”, in 
Peking Review, | January 1967. 

17 Cotton: Cotton— World Statistics, April 1967; soya beans, 
groundnuts and rapeseed: FAO, Production Yearbook, 1961-1966. 

18 See Peking Review, 12 March 1965, pp. 24-25, which reported 
the 1964 cotton production as 37 per cent above 1963, and higher 
than 1957, The official estimate for 1957 was 1.64 million metric 
tons, while Cotton — World Statistics gave 1963 as only 1.02 and 
1964 as 1.2 million tons. 
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agricultural producers. While private ownership of 
land and other means of production persisted under 
these schemes, the next stages of advanced co-opera- 
tives (about 1956), and, finally, of communes, were 
based on collective ownership of the means of 
production.}® 


Agricultural development has been furthered by 
expansion of the cultivated area through land re- 
clamation and by increasing yields per unit of land 
through technological improvements. Because the 
former is a slow, capital-craving process, emphasis 
has been laid on raising productivity. The reclama- 
tion of wasteland has proceeded fairly continuously 
since 1950; it appears that the cultivated area has 
been extended by about 10 per cent to something over 
110 million hectares. 


The main theme of the country’s Twelve-Year 
National Programme for Agricultural Development 
(1956-1967) drawn up in 1956 and, after prolonged 
revision, promulgated in 1960,?° was to raise agricul- 
tural yields. Concrete measures for agricultural 
development were published in 1958 in the Eight-Point 
Charter for Agriculture.2! Post-Leap policy aims 
especially at increasing the output of badly needed 
foodgrains, cotton, and oil-bearing seeds. Measures 
for attaining this include extension of water and soil 
conservation systems, improvement of seed strains, 
increased application of chemical fertilizers, improve- 
ment of farm implements, better control of pests and 
plant diseases, and propagation of agro-technical 
information. 


Training and research 


Agricultural education and training are being 
extended widely in mainland China. The number of 
new graduates in agricultural sciences from tertiary- 


19More than 120 million peasant households in more than 
740,000 agricultural producers’ co-operatives were merged in 1958 
into over 26,000 rural people’s communes. Generally there are 
three levels in a commune: the commune, the production brigade 
and the production team. The commune differs from the advanced 
co-operative in its larger size and its functions. It is an entity in 
which agriculture, industry, trade, culture and education, and 
military affairs are combined, and government administration and 
production management are integrated. However, for easier and 
better management, the size of the commune was subsequently 
reduced (and thereby the total number of communes increased to 
over 74,000) and ownership and management of the means of 
production were shifted down to the production team, which 
replaced the production brigade as the basic economic accounting 
unit (i.e. in the matter of income distribution). To increase 
incentives, a limited measure of private economy has been allowed 
commune members as a supplement to the collective economy. 

20The programme was to supplement the country’s general 
economic development plans and to be fulfilled simultaneously with 
the third five-year plan (1963-1967). Actually the third plan was 
postponed to cover the period 1966-1970. 

21 The eight points are: (1) adequate irrigation and drainage, 
(2) sufficient application of fertilizers, (3) deep ploughing and 
soil improvement, (4) seed selection and popularization of im- 
proved strains, (5) rational close planting, (6) plant protection, 
(7) improvement of farm tools, and (8) good field management. 
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level institutions increased sevenfold from 3,100 in 
1957 to 20,000 in 1962.22 Moreover, the establish- 
ment of agricultural secondary schools for training 
junior agro-technicians began in 1957.2° By 1960 
more than 30,000 such schools (including part-time 
curricula), operated by the communes, had a total 
enrolment of about 3 million.2* In recent years, the 
work-study system has been extensively practised in 
agricultural schools at all levels (including even 
primary schools in rural areas). 


Agricultural research institutes and agro-technical 
stations have been widely established to improve and 
disseminate agricultural techniques.*° From this base, 
when the revolutionary movement for scientific ex- 
perimentation emerged in 1964, experimental groups 
mushroomed in the rural areas. By late 1965, there 
were more than a million such groups, with 7 million 
members.”° The interchange of peasant-experts as 
teachers and peasant-trainees from backward regions 
has been organized. Demonstration farms have been 
established, and a national conference was convened 
in 1966 to exchange experiences.’ National scientific 
conferences were held on cotton (1963) and bast-fibre 
crops (1965). 


Improved seed 


During 1950-1966, over 1,300 improved strains 
were bred in five principal cereal crops—rice, wheat, 
maize, millet and sorghum.?® In the past few years 
a seed-breeding network has been organized, made 
up of scientific institutes, state seed-breeding centres 
and commune seed-breeding plots. In 1965, the area 
planted with improved strains of rice, wheat, maize, 
sorghum, millet and soya beans was reported to have 
expanded by 13.3 million hectares.’® A national 


22 The number fell to 17,000 in 1964, but the increase in the 
number of colleges has apparently continued. In Kwangtung pro- 
vince alone five new agricultural colleges were established in 1965, 
to function on a work-study basis. (Yang Cheng Wan Pao, Can- 
ton, 1 September 1965). 

23 The training courses include basic agricultural techniques and 
the use and repair of agricultural machines. 

24 Such intermediate-level training appears to have expanded in 
recent years; for example, Kiangsu province alone had reportedly 
produced 120,000 graduates by April 1963, and supplied 400,000 
graduates and students to the agricultural front during 1958-1965. 

*5By the end cf 1957, some 13,600 agricultural technical 
stations had been established. 

26 By the middle of 1966, in Kwangtung province alone, there 
were 80,000 groups set up in 74 per cent of the production teams, 
with a total membership of 430,000. Kiangsu province, by 1965, 
had set up 57,000 groups. In 1964 alone, 2 million Kiangsu 
peasants were given technical training. Experimental activity is 
concerned primarily with seed improvement, improvement of low- 
yield farmland, and control of pests and plant diseases. 

27 People’s Daily, 8 May 1966. 

28 New China News Agency (NCNA), Peking, 25 April 1966. 

29NCNA, Peking, 3 August 1965. Rust-resistant and high- 
yielding strains of wheat had been developed and planted on only 
some 1.3 million hectares in 1964, a small proportion of the 
country’s entire wheat area. The area sown to such strains doubled 
in 1965 and was extended to 68 per cent of the winter wheat 
(mainland China’s principal wheat crop) fields in 1966. (Sce 
“Good Harvest in the Midst of Revolution’, in China Reconstructs, 
October 1967.) 
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conference for seed improvement held in 1966 recom- 
mended another 72 strains of grain and industrial 
crop seeds for wide adoption.*° 


Fertilizer 


Organic fertilizer is still extensively used in 
mainland China. Efforts are being made to develop 
the chemical fertilizer industry and to import more 
from abroad. While annual domestic output is 
estimated to have increased between 1964 and 1967 
by about 5 million tons, annual imports in the same 
period rose by about 4 million tons. An estimate of 
the amount of fertilizer available per hectare shows 
a threefold increase in those three years, to about 
128 keg. This is less than the rates in Japan (300 kg), 
China (Taiwan) (230 kg) and the Republic of Korea 
(165 kg) in 1964/65. 


Agricultural implements and machinery 


In view of the prevailing conditions of topo- 
graphy, the small size of farms, local variations in the 
methods of cultivation and limited machine-building 
capability, emphasis was given to semi-mechanization 
as a first step, including the improvement of 
traditional farm tools. Mechanization was promoted 
in 1958, when agricultural collectivization had been 
completed and the country’s first tractor plant went 
into production. A ministry of agricultural machinery 
was established in 1959 to supervise the manufacture 
of farm machinery and implements. By 1964, more 
than 1,000 enterprises employing 300,000 workers 
were producing farm machinery of various kinds: 
tractors, power tools, drainage and irrigation ma- 
chinery, spare parts and animal-powered equipment. 


Agricultural machine stations were established 
throughout the country. During 1952-1957, 390 
stations were established and the total rose to over 
2,200 by 1965. These stations were equipped with 
tractors, power machinery, tools and implements for 
all phases of farm operation and transport. The 
number of farm tractors in use (in terms of 15- 


30 NCNA, Peking, 25 April 1966. 


horsepower units), owned by the stations and state 
farms, increased from 24,000 in 1957 to some 150,000 
in 1965.8! Domestically-built tractors range from 7 
to 100 horsepower each unit; in recent years, 
emphasis has shifted to production of the smaller 
models, especially the hand-guided type of 7 horse- 
power most suitable for hilly regions and small 
farms.®* The manufacture of irrigation and drainage 
equipment has been expanded since 1958. 


Irrigation and soil conservation 


Large-scale water conservancy projects have 
figured prominently in rural development with tens 
of millions of workers mobilized in the slack season. 
In recent years, special emphasis has been given to 
improvement of existing systems and to the construc- 
tion of smaller projects and auxiliary works within 
the capability of the rural communes. The extension 
of power-driven irrigation pumping systems has been 
emphasized in the fertile rice-producing regions of 
the Yangtze and Pear! River valleys. Power pumping 
capacity for the whole country reached 6 million 
horsepower in 1964, representing an elevenfold ex- 
pansion since 1957. More than one hundred big 
reservoirs with a capacity of more than 100-million 
cubic metres and numerous smaller ones have been 
built since 1949. The total area under irrigation 
was doubled from 16 million hectares in 1949 to 
33 million in 1964.3 In recent years it is estimated 
that 114 million hectares have been added to the 
irrigated total annually. As a consequence the 
ability to fight the ancient scourges of drought and 
flood has been assured for nearly one-third of the 
cultivated area of the country. Complementary work 
in water and soil conservation has included affore- 
station programmes since 1949 and, in recent years, 
greater construction of terraced fields.** 


31It has been officially estimated that, apart from the large 
amount of other mechanical equipment, the country would need 
at least one million tractors (in terms of 15 h.p. units) in order 
to achieve full farm mechanization. 

32 NCNA, Peking, 17 October 1966. 

33 See NCNA, Peking, 29 September 1963 and 16 September 
1965; Su Tsung-sung in China Reconstructs, November 1964. 

34 NCNA, Peking, 12 June 1966 and Ta Kung Pao, Hong Kong, 
22 August 1966. 
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PRODUCTION: 


Manufacturing in most countries of the ECAFE 
region is relatively little developed. Few of the 
countries are bountifully endowed with industrial 
resources and most are too small or too poor—or 
both—to provide adequate markets for much domestic 
industry. Industrial skills are characteristically few; 
population pressure and inefficient agriculture limit 
the investible surplus and impair the capacity to 
import for industry. World markets for manufactures 
are hard to enter and, despite low wages, new 
industries frequently find it difficult to produce at 
costs which are internationally competitive. These 
and other obstacles notwithstanding, considerable 
industrial development has taken place during the 
last decade or more. Manufacturing in several of 
the region’s less developed countries has begun to 
contribute significantly to total output. In some 
countries it now engenders further development by 
enlarging the opportunity for further industrial pro- 
duction of intermediate or final goods. 


In the process of economic growth over a period 
of a decade or more, structural changes appear which 
reflect the growth of manufacturing industries. High 
and rising levels of productivity in manufacturing, 
themselves the result of capital accumulation and the 
application of modern technology, make it possible 
to attract further capita’, labour and other resources 
and to raise rapidly the level of industrial output. 
As this growth proceeds, certain sectors emerge which 
not only grow faster than the rest of the economy 
but serve to pull other sectors in their wake. Even 
over shorter periods of time, the comparison of growth 
rates in manufacturing with those in total output 
suggests the nature of the changes of structure. 


During the present decade, rates of growth of 
manufacturing output have typically exceeded those 
of gross domestic product; in some countries con- 
struction and power production expanded at even 
higher rates. At the middle of this decade, the share 
of industry in the total product of the less developed 
countries of the region generally ranged below one- 
fourth, and that of manufacturing below one-fifth. 
During 1960-1965 the incremental contribution was 
generally higher than these shares but it was fre- 
quently insufficient to overcome the retardation of 
growth in total product imposed by poor agricultural 
performance. Although the growth of manufacturing 
had slackened by the middle of the decade, improved 
harvests in 1967 also promised better industrial 
performance during the second half of the year and 


INDUSTRY 


into 1968. Directly and indirectly, manufacturing 
performance ir most countries of the region is still 
heavily conditioned by the fortunes of agriculture, 
despite the marked broadening of the industrial base 
in recent years. 


Important as the relative size and the rate of 
growth of the manufacturing are for the impetus 
which this sector gives to the development of the 
rest of the economy, this impetus also depends upon 
the internal structure of manufacturing. Manufac- 
turing industries which can produce the machines and 
intermediate goods for use in other industries, in 
agriculture, mining, and transport, will presumably 
have wider and stronger spread effects than a sector 
which produces only consumer goods. The metal 
products and engineering industries, nucleus of the 
so-called heavy industries, are relatively little develop- 
ed except in India, though some machine-building 
industries have been established in China (Taiwan), 
Hong Kong, and the Republic of Korea.1 Because 
such industries depend for their markets in large 
part on other industries, the limited growth of 
manufacturing itself hinders their early development. 
Moreover, the economies in which the manufacturing 
sector is small are typically those with low per capita 
incomes and their limited demand for consumer 
durables is generally inadequate to support these 
industries. 


Increased requirements for foreign exchange and 
the limited domestic markets in all but the largest 
countries point to the urgent need for increased 
exports of manufactured goods. The continued 
efforts being made in that direction have met with 
considerable success during the present decade, 
especially in China (Taiwan), Hong Kong, the 
Republic of Korea, Pakistan and Singapore. Thus 
far, however, the expansion of exports of manu- 
factured goods such as canned foods, textiles and 
garments, veneer and plywood, has been dependent 
upon controlled access to markets in the developed 
countries, Such markets are subject to the uncer- 
tainties of policy decisions as well as to the 
fluctuations in economic activity which, with the 
sluggish economic performance in several Western 
countries, seem to have contributed to a slackening 
growth of exports towards the middle of the decade. 
The hostilities in the Republic of Viet-Nam have 
stimulated demand for a number of exports including 


1 United Nations, Industrial Development in Asia and the Far 
East (New York, 1966), especially vol. IV, pp. 48 et seq. 
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petroleum products, cotton textiles, plastics, cement 
and construction steel, other metal products and 
machinery, particularly from China (Taiwan), the 
Republic of Korea and Singapore. 


Regional patterns 


A convenient though inadequate summary of the 
quantitative changes in industry in the developing 
ECAFE region is found in the regional index of in- 
dustrial production. Table II-10 suggests the general 
pattern of change during the present decade in terms 
of average annual percentage changes for appropriate 
sub-periods. 


Table II-10. Developing ECAFE region: average 
annual changes in indices of industrial and 
agricultural production, 1960-1967 


(Percentage) 

Weights 1960-1963 1963-1965 1965-1966 1966-1967 

(1958) (preliminary) 
All industry ... 100 8.8 9.2 7.0 5 
Mining es. cnet 18 7.4 10.7 4.2 13 
Manufacturing . 76 8.8 8.6 7.6 3 
Electricity ... 6 14.1 12.6 11.2 14 

Agriculture... 24 0.4 0 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
November 1967, special table A, Asia excluding 
Japan; 1958 = 100. 
Agricultural production: FAO all-commodity index, 
1952-1956=100. See Asian Economic Statistics, 
table 9, p. 153, below. 


Because of the unavoidable ambiguity of index 
numbers, the apparent retardation in the rate of 
growth in manufacturing and electrical power pro- 
duction since 1963 is probably overstated. Although 
the absolute increments to manufacturing output fell 
after the 1963 peak, they remained practically un- 
changed thereafter, thus yielding a smaller relative 
increase in each succeeding year. Much the same 
is true of power production, though the largest 
absolute increment appeared in 1965. In short, 
though there is an apparent retardation in both cases, 
this is almost entirely a matter of proportions; in 
absolute terms, growth continued at an approximately 
constant rate. Given the growth of population in 
the region at a rate exceeding 2 per cent per annum, 
it is clear that the growth in manufacturing output 
and possibly industrial output per head has been 
seriously retarded since 1963 or 1964. The estimates 
for 1967 are based upon partial information and 
are thus subject to a somewhat greater degree of 
uncertainty. 


The annual changes in the agricultural production 
index are added to the table to direct attention to 
the interdependent performance of agriculture and 


industry. The drought and harvest failures which 
plagued several countries, particularly during 1965 
and 1966, entailed in varying degrees deleterious 
effects on industrial production. The direct effects 
appear as shortages of agricultural products destined 
for industry—foods for processing, vegetable fibres 
for textiles, and other industrial inputs.” Increased 
prices due to reduced agricultural output raised the 
costs of material inputs and wages in industry. 
Decreased exports of primary products and the 
necessity of greater imports of foods reduced the 
availability of foreign exchange for industrial inputs 
and spares. Reduced incomes in the countryside and, 
secondarily, among industrial workers in urban areas 
contributed to tighter domestic markets for consumer 
goods manufactures. Market phenomena such as 
these can be analysed only on a country-by-country 
basis but even the regional indices broadly reflect the 
interdependence of the two sectors of commodity 
production. 


The dominant manufacturing component of the 
index may usefully be observed in somewhat greater 
detail. Variation in the behaviour of heavy and light 
industry suggests possible differences in performance 
which are more appropriately tested at the level of 
the individual economy. Recognition of the structural 
changes within manufacturing, as well as relationships 
between the manufacturing sector and the rest of the 
economy, provides some insight into the nature of 
the growth process. Consideration of patterns of 
inter-industry shifts at the aggregate level, however, 
can at best be only descriptive. Because the aggregate 
index is a composite of several country indices, no 
functional relationship can be assumed among the 
aggregated sectoral components. Hence, though the 
somewhat more rapid growth and consequently in- 
creased quantitative importance of so-called heavy 
industry may well reflect meaningful change, its 
significance will be found in the first instance at the 
national level. 


Variations in growth patterns among countries 


Although most of the countries share certain 
characteristics and developmental problems by virtue 
of their relatively less developed state, they are yet 
too different to allow much generalization about 
industrial development.® 


2 Water shortages in some cases forced reductions in power pro- 
duction with the consequence of further reductions in industrial 
output. 

3In respect of the index cited above, it may be noted that India 
dominates the manufacturing component by providing 47 per cent 
of the total value added estimated for 1966. Pakistan contributed 
nearly 14 per cent, followed by the Republic of Korea with less 
than 10 per cent and the Philippines and China (Taiwan) with 
less than 5 per cent each. For perspective, one may add that the 
value added by Japan’s manufacturing sector was two-and-a-half 
times that of the aggregate estimated for the developing countries 
of the region in 1966. 
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Table II-1l. Developing ECAFE region: broad 
changes in the structure of manufacturing 
industry, 1960-1966 


(Percentage) 
Contribution to total 
manufacturing value Growth 
Industry group P added rate 
TT ae er 1960-1966 
1960 1966 
Light industry ... 64.0 58.7 7.0 
Food products . . 24.5 21.7 (6.5) 
Textules’ aa: 16.2 13.6 (5.3) 
Others] GINOIS . 23.3 23.4 (8.5) 
Heavy industry . . . 36.0 41.3 LiL 
Chemicals and 
petroleum 
products *)/'.". 11.7 13.2 (10.7) 
Basic metals .. . 5.8 6.0 (9.5) 
Metal products . . 13.2 16.7 (12.9) 
Wehersme ts 8 53 5.4 (8.9) 
All manufacturing . 100.0 100.0 , 8.6 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, op. cit. 
Derived from the index of manufacturing production for 
Asia excluding Japan; 1958= 100. 


To correct the excessive generalization embodied 
in the regional indices, the performance of individual 
countries must be briefly surveyed. Table II-12 
presents average annual changes in agricultural and 
manufacturing production in the countries for which 
data are available.* 


Without pretending to read much into these 
figures, some patterns do emerge. Relatively small 
manufacturing sectors appear to display relatively 
high growth rates; this is the familiar problem of 
the use of percentages. The figures reflect the poor 
agricultural performance of the countries in the 
western half of the region—India, Pakistan, Iran and 
Burma, and of Indonesia. By and large, there 
appears to be a fair correspondence between these 
changes in’ the growth rates of agriculture and 
industry. This correspondence seems good in five 
countries, and it also exists to some extent in the 
Republic of Korea and Iran. It is absent in West 
Malaysia, Thailand and Indonesia. Broadly speaking, 
the poorer correspondence stems from the relative 
independence of menufacturing from domestically- 
produced agricultural inputs.© The measure of 
Iranian value added by manufacturing is heavily 


4 The basis for the figures for agriculture is the FAO agricultural 
production index. For manufacturing, production indices: have 
been used for the first five countries in the list; because such 
indices are lacking for the remainder, the average annual changes 
are based on value added by manufacturing at constant prices. 
This procedure introduces a bias in the comparison, in that changes 
in physical volume of agricultural output are compared with 
changes in real net value of manufacturing output. Since the 
focus here is upon changes in rates of change, that is, acceleration 
or deceleration, among the selected sub-periods shown in the table, 
this inconsistency may be of minor importance. 

5 As noted earlier, this is not the only connexion nor necessarily 
the most important. In present circumstances, however, it does 
suggest an ad hoc explanation. 


influenced by petroleum refining; in the Republic of 
Korea, manufacturing rests fairly lightly on the 
country’s agricultural resources. The growth of West 
Malaysian manufacturing in recent years has been 
almost entirely in non-agriculturally based industries. 
For Thailand, with nearly one-third of total manu- 
facturing value added produced by food processing, 
rather greater correspondence appears when the 
relationship is lagged. The credibility of the data 
from Indonesia is so doubtful and the rates of change 
so small that the failure of manufacturing to respond 
to the apparent improvement in agricultural perform- 
ance is not surprising. 


Table I-12. Developing ECAFE countries: average 
annual change in agricultural and industrial 
production, 1960-1966 


(Percentage) 
Countrya Sector 1900-1963 1963-1965 1965-1966 
Lidia af PaCS. A 2:2 -1.5 -1.6 
M Le 6.2 3.0 
Dalistathies ater cf ten chits A 3.4 0.8 -3.8 
M 15.1 8.8 8.8 
Republic of Korea. . A 8.0 14.0 6.7 
M 11.4 13.7 17:9 
Philippines . . . . - A 4.0 -1.1 11.8 
M 6.1 5.5 8.7 
China (Taiwan) .. A 2.2 9.1 13 
M 11.4 22.9 12.9 
Malaysia (West) .. A 42 4.2 6.0 
M, 9.2 13.9 12.5¢ 
aailand <58,. 5 See A 6.1 0.7 12.8 
M, 7:9 15.4 9.0 
TYAS earache aes 5. bres A 3.9 2.6 0.0 
My, 9.6 7.6 13.8p 
Indonesia” “." 5 = = A -0.5 2.8 4.4 
M, 1.7 1.8 1.3¢ 
EC eee seeteme iene meh 4.2 1.0 3.8 
ab tag bel dS et ote 
EeviGn ts). Gtis., & A 44 0.4 3.7 
M, 13.8 0.2 5.9) 


Source: Agriculture: FAO, Index of Agricultural Production. 
Manufacturing: national publications. 
* Ranked by size of manufacturing value added in 
1965. 
A: Agricultural production index. 
M: Manufacturing production index. 
M,: Manufacturing, value added at constant prices. 
e: Estimated. 
p: Preliminary. 


The general impression given by the regional 
index (table II-10 above) is one of a distinct 
retardation of manufacturing growth at mid-decade. 
Though this impression cannot be explained away, 
the country indices make it clear that the pattern is 
not fully representative. The two largest economies, 
India and Pakistan, which account for three-fifths of 
the aggregate manufacturing value added for the 
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countries covered by the index, did indeed experience 
such a dampening of growth rates, and Indonesia 
contributed its share to this movement. Data for 
Burma are not available after 1964; other evidence 
suggests that Burmese manufacturing growth has 
become less rapid since the early years of the sixties. 
For the others, the pattern is more variegated. 
Deceleration of growth between 1960-1963 and 1963- 
1965, followed by varying degrees of acceleration in 
1966, describes the course of manufacturing activity 
in Ceylon, Iran and the Philippines. A contrasting 
pattern, with accelerated growth through 1965 and a 
subsequent retardation, characterizes China (Taiwan), 
West Malaysia and Thailand. Of these six countries, 
only the Philippines contributes as much as 5 per 
cent of the aggregate value added by manufacturing. 
Only the Republic of Korea, with nearly one-tenth 
of the aggregate weight, shows persistent acceleration 
during the entire period covered. 


Improved agricultural performance during 1967 
and early reports of industrial activity from India 
and Pakistan indicate that some recovery of manu- 
facturing growth occurred in 1967. Less concrete 
information from Malaysia and Thailand suggests 
improved manufacturing growth rates despite uneven 
agricultural performance. In China (Taiwan) and 
the Republic of Korea, both agriculture and manu- 
facturing appear, on the basis of incomplete informa- 
tion, to have accelerated during the past year. There 
is thus some reason to assume that manufacturing 
growth picked up slightly for the region as a whole. 


The importance of manufacturing 


A convenient measure of the importance of 
industrial activity in the economy as a whole is the 
proportion of total employment provided by the sector 
or by the sectoral contribution to aggregate value 
added. Without such an indication of the relative 
importance of the industrial sector, the significance 
of the sector’s performance in the performance of 
the whole economy is left entirely undefined. Even 
a cursory glance at table [I-13 makes it clear that 
there is considerable variation from country to country 
in this regard. 


Both historical evidence for individual countries 
and cross-sectional data from large numbers of 
countries reveal a positive association between the 
share of manufacturing in national product and the 
level of income per head. Such an association reflects 
the relatively higher product per head of employed 
labour in the manufacturing sector and in related 
industrial activities.6 This association between the 
relative size of the manufacturing sector and income 
per head is also found among the developing countries 


6 See, for example, S. Kuznets, Modern Economic Growth (New 
Haven, 1966), especially chapters 3 and 8. 


of the ECAFE region though the data are imprecise.? 
If economic growth is defined as a sustained increase 
in real income per head, then the association between 
this measure of income and the percentage contribu- 
tion of manufacturing to national product implies the 
structural transformation of a developing economy 
in the direction of a relatively larger manufacturing 
(and, more broadly, industrial) sector. Historical 
evidence tends to show that such a structural trans- 
formation is a characteristic and integral part of the 
development process. The period under review is 
patently too short to permit a judgement concerning 
the maintenance of growth in real income per head; 
for the same reason it would be premature to attempt 
a measure of the associated structural change, al- 
though evidence of such change appears clearly in 
respect of several countries. 


The ratios in table II-13 analyse the contribution 
of the industrial sector to the growth of aggregate 
real product. A given sector of economic activity 
affects the rate of growth of aggregate product to 
an extent determined by the growth rate of that sector 
times its relative size. The growth of the whole is 
a weighted average of the growth rates of its 
components. Clearly, the rapid growth of a large 
sector will have a greater influence on aggregate 
growth than an equal rate of expansion in a small 
sector. It is also clear that the effect of a rapidly 
growing sector on total output may be offset by a 
relatively greater negative change in another sector.® 


In the countries listed in table II-13, the growth 
rate of industry exceeds that of the economy as a 
whole except for Japan and Indonesia. Because the 
indusirial sector in Japan is relatively large, however, 
the incremental contribution to aggregate real product 
is among the highest shown in the table. The rates 
of growth of industry exceed those of its component, 
manufacturing, in seven out of twelve countries. In 
these, one or more of the typically smaller industrial 
sectors—mining, construction and utilities—advanced 
more rapidly than manufacturing in the period under 
review. In the five countries in which manufacturing 
appears as a leading sector, the relative size of 
manufacturing value added in aggregate product 
ranges fairly widely. Thus the notion of a rapidly- 
growing sector, typically the manufacturing sector, 


7 For comparability the data must be converted into a common 
currency and this introduces an additional variable. Nevertheless, 
a scatter diagram shows an unmistakable positive relationship. The 
contrast between the extremes is more marked when the developed 
countries of the region are included in the comparison. 

8In India this has apparently occurred in years of agricultural 
decline. In West Malaysia, and perhaps in other countries which 
are heavily dependent upon primary agricultural exports, a decline 
in world prices of these commodities —the case of rubber is 
apposite — can pull down the growth rate in an otherwise pros- 
perous agricultural sector, overwhelm a rapid growth rate in a 
small manufacturing sector and severely dampen the growth of 
aggregate product. 
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Table II-13. Contribution of industry to growth 
in total real product, 1960-1966 


Percentage share of Growth rate Contribution 


total product in ee! to aided 
product in tota. 
1960 OL lich ak 

uci a meee teed fen ot oats GDPmp 100.0 100.04 2.3 100.0 
Industry bi aPd 19.34 53 41.6 

Manufacturing 12.8 15.04 6.5 38.6 

Tranteze en. Yea ter GDPfe 100.0 100.0° 6.5 100.0 
Industry?” 315 25.55 9.1 46.4 

Manufacturing*® 27.4 30 35 8,7 38.2 

Tridias ie et oak asc ahs GDPfc 100.0 100.0 2.9 100.0 
Industry 20.2 24.1 6.0 44.8 

Manufacturing 14.0 17.0 6.3 32.8 

Japan sete hs tetiy ote GDPmp 100.0 100.0 9.6 100.0 
Industry” 36.2 35.9 9.5 35.4 

Manufacturing 29.0 Dik 8.8 26.0 

Reowof Korea sivris at GDPfe 100.0 100.0 72 100.0 
Industry 18.1 24.8 13.3 37.1 

Manufacturing 13.3 17.7 12.8 25.8 

Philippines SY GDPfe 100.02 100.0 4.8 100.0 
Industry” 22.12 24.0 oa 33.5 

Manufacturing ies 18.6 6.9 25.6 

China (Taiwan) . . GDPmp 100.0 100.0 9.6 100.0 
Industry 24.7 26.8 Tt 29.7 

Manufacturing 16.7 18.6 11.6 21.2 

‘Thailand os tomet. Ash + GDPmp 100.0? 100.0 7.8 100.0 
Industry LZ 21.1 12.1 29.6 

Manufacturing 1142 13.9 12.0 19.3 

Dakcistane ae) Netke a sia Iaay GDPfc 100.0 100.0 53 100.0 
Industry 12.9 17.3 10.7 29.6 

Manufacturing 9.8 11.7 8.4 16.8 

Malaysia (West)... . GDPfe 100.0 100.0° 6.4 109.0 
Industry 22.0 24.95 9.0 32.8 

Manufacturing 8.5 10.4% 11.0 15.9 

GCosloneaaecs \. sites GDPfe 100.0 100.0 26, 100.0 
Industry” 10.8 12.4 52 22.0 

Manufacturing® 4.5 6.0 7.8 14.8 

Indonesia. ses fe NDPfe 100.0 100.04 2.0 100.0 
Industry* 17.3 17.34 2.0 17.3 

Manufacturing* 12.2 11.94 1.3 12.2 


Source: United Nations, Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics, 1965 and national publications. 


mp = at market price. 
* Includes petroleum refining. 
> Excludes utilities. 


©Excludes production of building materials. 


“Excludes petroleum refining. 


which leads the economy in development is sometimes 
ambiguous. One measure of the importance of the 
growth of a particular sector may be found in that 
sector’s contribution to the increment in aggregate 
product during a svecified period of time. 


In table IJ-13, the countries have been listed in 
order of the size of the incremental contribution of 
manufacturing to total real product. Because this 
measure is one of a relative contribution it must be 
treated with caution, particularly in inter-country 
comparisons. The relative size of the contribution of 
any sector to the increment in total output depends 
not only on its initial share and its growth rate but 
also upon its rate of growth compared with those of 


fe = at factor cost. 


11961. 21962. 
3 Years beginning 1 July. 
41964. 5 1965, 


the remaining sectors. Thus the contribution of the 
manufacturing sector is a much larger part of the 
increment in total product in Burma than is the 
corresponding contribution in China (Taiwan). This 
relationship. appears in spite of the fact that both the 
share of manufacturing in total product and its rate 
of growth are greater in China (Taiwan) than in 
Burma. By inference, the rate of growth of manu- 
facturing product in Burma relative to the other 
sectors was greater than the corresponding relative 
growth rate in manufacturing in China (Taiwan). 
Thus an inter-country comparison of sectoral shares 
in total product and their growth rates does not at 
once suggest the differences in sectoral contribution 
to the incremental product. 
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The data in table IJ-13 point, first, to an un- 
mistakable positive relationship between the rate of 
growth in manufacturing and that in aggregate 
product; somewhat less certain is the positive associa- 
tion between the initial share of manufacturing in 
total product and its incremental contribution; this 
relationship improves if the extreme cases are elim- 
inated.® Thirdly, there is apparently some positive 
association between the incremental contribution of 
manufacturing and the manufacturing growth rate, 
more strongly evident when the extremes are dis- 
regarded. A similar positive association appears 
between the incremental contribution of manufacturing 
and the growth rate in total product. 


In the circumstances, the positive associations 
between the incremental contribution from manufac- 
turing and both the initial share and the growth 
rate of that sector are not surprising. Neither these 
associations, however, nor the magnitude of the 
incremental contribution provides a comprehensive 
reckoning of the importance of the manufacturing 
sector in the growth process. High rates of growth 
in total real product, though they may embrace a 
large contribution from the manufacturing sector, are 
contingent upon interdependent growth in manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing activity. The impetus 
to economy-wide growth generated by a rapidly 
expanding manufacturing sector consists in spread 
effects or linkages into other related activities as well 
as the direct contribution to national product. As 
recognition of structural interdependence suggests, 
the growth of the whole economy is well served by 
development in several sectors, which simultaneously 
support and are supported by a rapidly expanding 
manufacturing sector. 


The structure of manufacturing 


Manufacturing typically dominates the industrial 
sector in both developed and developing economies 
in the region, providing two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the total value added in industry. Among the 
components of industry, manufacturing does not 
always expand the most rapidly throughout the growth 
process. Depending upon resource endowment and 
market opportunities, mining occasionally leads in 
the early stages of growth. Depending on demand 
and usually upon development policy, construction 
activity and the expansion of electric power and other 
utilities may be the pace-setters. The comparative 
rates of growth of the industrial sector and of its 
components will indicate the major differences in 
emphasis among the countries of the region. 


The preceding section focussed on the structural 
transformation of the economy as an element of the 


9 Indonesia and Burma for lack of comparability of the estimates 
and possibly, though less importantly, Iran, in which petroleum 
drilling and refining constitutes a large enclave with relatively 
limited input-output relations with the rest of the economy. 


growth process. The size of the industrial sector and 
the sector’s rate of growth are of central importance 
in the developmental process. Related to this struc- 
tural change, a development of the internal structure 
of manufacturing also takes place.t° Although the 
pattern of internal structural change is not immutable, 
certain characteristic relationships are apparent. 
Where statistics are available over extended periods 
of time, the course of internal structural change 
can be traced in the historical data of particular 
countries.' Generally, however, the lack of such 
data necessitates recourse to inferences from inter- 
country comparisons of contemporaneous materials. 
In the following, an attempt is made to trace the 
observable relationships between the internal ard the 
external structure of manufacturing in data from 
several Asian countries. With two exceptions these 
data come from the reports of manufacturing censuses 
taken during the early part of the present decade. 
In spite of variations in definition and classification 
among different countries, the comparability seems 
on the whole sufficiently good to permit generalizations 
concerning predominant patterns.!* 


Professor Kuznets’ finding that “the major 
manufactures in under-developed countries are foods 
and textiles, which together account for over half 
of total value added”, (op. cit., p.412) is generally 
consistent with the shares shown for the developing 
countries of the ECAFE region.’* Because there is 


10 At a highly aggregated level this shift is reflected in the 
increasing relative importance of so-called heavy industry in the 
regional index of manufacturing production. See table II-11 above. 

11 A pioneer effort is found in the work of W. G. Hoffmann, 
The Growth of Industrial Economies (Manchester, 1958). For a 
more comprehensive and sophisticated treatment see S. Kuznets, 
Modern Economic Growth, op cit., pp. 135-143 and 412-414. 

12 Reference to more general patterns of relationship is based 
primarily upon the work of Professor Kuznets cited above. 

Reports on censuses of manufacturing are summarized in 
United Nations, The Growth of World Industry, 1953-1965 (New 
York, 1967), Vol. II, national tables. This source has been supple- 
mented by reference to national sources. The two exceptions are 
the data for Hong Kong and for India, all manufacturing.The 
former derive from estimates of gross domestic product by in- 
dustrial origin, unofficially reported in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, LII:8 (26 May 1966). The internal structure for all 
manufacturing in India, 1960/1961, has been derived from India, 
Central Statistical Office, Department of Statistics, Brochure on 
Revised Series of National Product, 1960/1961—1964/1965 (August 
1967). Industry-group estimates designated ‘“‘e” in table II-14 
below, include an arbitrary allocation of value added by small- 
scale industries to conform to the classification selected for the 
table. The entries in the second row for India in table II-14 come 
from the Annual Survey of (large-scale) Industries, 1963, as 
reported in United Nations, Growth of World Industry. General- 
izations in the text below refer to the estimates for all manu- 
facturing. 

13JIn the years to which the data refer, five countries show the 
food and textile groups with more than half the value added by 
manufacturing: Pakistan, Thailand, Iran, Indonesia, and the Re- 
public of Korea. Ceylon, India, China (Taiwan) and the Philip- 
pines reported shares marginally less than 50 per cent, while 
Burma and Hong Kong showed shares of 45 per cent. For West 
Malaysia and Singapore shares of less than 30 per cent are recorded. 
For the more fully developed economies, it may be noted that cnly 
New Zealand had a share for food and textiles which exceeded 
that of West Malaysia. 
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nan 


Table I]-14. The structure of manufacturing: contribution to total 
manufacturing (value added), by industry group 


(Per cent)* 
Manu- 

facturing Food, Textiles, Wood, Mineral, Chemicals, Metals, Machinery, 

Country Year as share beverages, garments, paper, rubber petroleum metal transport 

of total tobacco leather publishing products products product equipment 

srt Aah nO nds Nineteen dR ch EE ne 

eV ON es acts cael 1963 Dt 37.1 12.6 oH 8.0 27.0 Sj by) 
Malaysia (West) . . . 1963 9.0 25.4" 2 Hales 22.4 ig as 6.2 6.0 
Rep. of Korea... . 1963 9.6 31.6 20.0 1139 12.0 9.1 5.8 79 
Palistane “=).¢ 1’ «0s 1962/1963 10.2 13.8 67.7 23 1.7 8.7 3.0 2a 
Sipgapotes.) . 0 @ sus 1964 11.4° 24.1 3.8 19.8 8.8 14.8 11.8 12.5% 
hailand 3. si +s sas 1963 ViS7 559 8.6 9.8 9.0 6.6 1,8° 5.6° 
Indonesiaus. st. 4 ome 1960° 12.2 45.4 13.9 79 9.3 8,9 1:9 10.8 
Indiage.. he ae “aneenes 1960/1961' 13.7 16.9 32.4 page 82> 6.7 9.0° 125° 
1962® 14.6 13.4 32.0 5.4 Tad 10.9 12.0 18.1 
Burmat “as sean <i: 1961 14.1 32.6 12.8 a) 5.1 33.8 32 1.9 
Philippines .... - 1962 18.1 38.9 9.2 10.2 8.0 16.9 5.9 10.0 
China (Taiwan) .. .- 1961 18.8 36.5 12.7 9.4 10.0 14.0 7.9 8.3 
rare. aan) .tecteies 1963 19,9" 31.2 32.1 9.2 8.4 2.6" 8.6 6.7 
Hong Kong.< t+ @ 1961/1962 23.4 (Pe) 38.0 11.2 —— 15.1 —— out 13.2 
New Zealand 1963/1964 24.9 pap ap? 12.7 21.8 5.1 7 Zeal 21.2 
cactre lia at ee 1963/1964 27.8 13.8 11.0 13.0 9.0 6.7 16.1 27.9 
et ee ee ee 1963 30.3 9.1! 10.3 12.2 12.3 6.7 13.7 30.4 

Sources: United Nations, Yearbook of Naticnal Accounts Statistics, 1965; United Nations, Growth of World Industry, 1953-1965, vol. II, 


national tables (1967), and national sources. 


(26 May 1966). 


Hong Kong estimates unofficial, see Far Eastern Economic Review, vol. LII:8 


* Miscellaneous (n.e.s.) group omitted; rows do not add up to 100 per cent. 


4 Excludes breweries. 
© Estimated by distribution of values to sub-categories. 


> Excludes petroleum refining. 


© Estimated. * Excludes motor vehicle repair. 


f Al] manufacturing; from revised national product estimates (1967). 
= Large enterprises only; all manufacturing share of total product. 


» Chemical and mineral products. 


' Excludes tobacco products. 


Basic data refer to value of gross output at market prices. 


great variation among countries in the shares of 
each group in manufacturing value added the industry 
groups must be considered separately. 


A scatter diagram (chart II-1) in which the share 
of food, beverage and tobacco industries in total 
value added by manufacturing is plotted against the 
share of aggregate product contributed by all manu- 
facturing, points to a negative association. Thus in 
general the food, beverage and tobacco group does 
not increase in step with the manufacturing sector. 
Closer inspection of the scatter reveals that the 
negative association results almost entirely from the 
inclusion of the more highly developed economies; 
among the less developed economies no consistent 
tendency is apparent in the pattern. By inference, 
the growth of the manufacturing sector is perhaps 
generally accompanied by a relative decline in the 
share of value added produced by the food, heverage 
and tobacco group. One reason for such performance 
may be the relatively low income elasticity of demand 
for food products as per caput incomes rise.’ A 


14Jt is not clear that the same tendency appears in respect of 
beverages and tobacco products. 


contrary tendency is the shift of food preparation 
from the home into commercial establishments and 
the increased consumption of processed foods as 
urbanization and industrialization proceed. 


The textile, garment and leather products group 
(including leather footwear) shows no clear tendency. 
The extremes—from fully two-thirds of manufacturing 
value added in Pakistan to a mere 2 per cent in 
West Malaysia— make generalization hazardous.’ 
Economies as similar in respect of natural resources 
and the importance of entrepot trading as Hong Kong 
and Singapore reveal extreme differences in the 
importance of the textile and garment industries. 
The reliance of several countries upon access to 
foreign markets for the sale of textiles and garments 
doubtless helps to explain the wide variation in their 
significance in the manufacturing sector. Neverthe- 
less, the median value among the less developed 
countries is only marginally greater than that of the 
three advanced economies in the region. 


15 Comparison with other years suggests that the textile group 
share for Pakistan is over-estimated, Year-to-year variations result- 
ing from relative price changes and temporary fluctuations in output 
may limit the representativeness of these shares in any given year. 
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The rather heterogeneous industry group com- 
posed of wood products, furniture, paper products, 
printing and publishing generally tends to be larger 
in advanced than in under-developed countries. There 
is some indication that such a tendency prevails 
among the countries included in the table. Except 
for sawn timber and plywood a relatively large 
proportion of the total output of the industries in this 
group appears to go to final demand, predominantly 
consumer demand. Higher per caput consumption 
of paper products and published materials in develop- 


Chart 
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ed countries reflects mainly the high income-elasticity 
of demand for these products. 


The conglomerate groups, rubber and non- 
metallic mineral products and chemical and petroleum 
products, are too heterogeneous for meaningful 
generalization. In part their importance in particular 
countries depends on natural resources. Non-metallic 
mineral products include a large building materials 
component. Except for West Malaysia, where pro- 
cessing of natural rubber is included as a manu- 


II-2 


Machinery Industries and the Relative Size of the 
Manufacturing Sector, 1960's 
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facturing activity, the share of mineral and rubber 
products is relatively smalli—on average about 8 per 
cent of total manufacturing value added, or very little 
different from the average level shown by the chree 
more highly developed countries in the region. Since 
petroleum products have been eliminated from the 
data for the three major producers of petroleum, 
comparability among countries for this group of 
industries may have been improved. If the high 
values for Ceylon and Burma are ignored as well, 
the mean percentage share is still significantly larger 
than that shown for the three advanced countries.'® 


The most striking difference between the struc- 
ture of manufacturing in less developed and more 
advanced economies lies in the relative importance 
of the industry group comprising metal products and 
the engineering trades. A scatter diagram for the 
machinery (including electrical) and transport equip- 
ment group (chart II-2) shows a clear positive 
association between the size of the sector and the 
size of this industry group. Although a relatively 
large manufacturing sector may not have a large 
engineering component, a small sector in all pro- 
bability cannot support one.17 The characteristic 
constraints which explain this set of relationships 
include limitations on the size of the market and 
lower limits to efficient scales of production. While 
the relative under-development of the metals, ma- 
chinery and transport equipment group reflects the 
inability of a less developed economy to produce its 
own capital and other durable goods, this is perhaps 
not the most meaningful interpretation of the facts. 
It is perhaps more important to recognize that neither 
consumer demand nor the demand derived from that 
for the products of other industries is generally 
sufficient to support an engineering industry which 
could produce more than a few lines of product at 
efficient scales of production. Thus it is less the 
inability to produce durable goods than the ability 
to produce manufactures in general which is the 
crucial issue. 


The nexus between structural change and inter- 
_dependence is a key consideration in the development 
process. Effective planning of industrial and general 
economic development requires recognition of the 
common patterns of interdependence and change and 
the particular adaptations appropriate to the resource 
endowment and market potential in each country. 


16 The observed pattern is quite consistent with the more general 
finding reported by Professor Kuznets: “ . it is significant that 
for such capital-intensive industries (mostly petroleum) the share 
in manufactures of under-developed countries is as high as or 
higher than, that in the developed countries;” op. cit., p. 412. 

17 This appears from the fact that no point falls to the right 
below the approximate diagonal traced by highest group shares for 
each level of manufacturing share in gross product. 
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Exports of manufactured goods 


The importance of manufactured exports to the 
growth of the whole economy on the one hand, and 
to the development of manufacturing on the other, 
is roughly indicated in tables [I-15 and II-16. A 
comprehensive comparative study demands a more 
detailed survey than available data will allow. 


An examination of exports as a percentage of 
gross product (table II-15) confirms the general 
observation that the importance of foreign trade 
reflects the economic size of a country rather than 
the level of its economic development. Thus countries 
with large aggregate outputs—Japan, India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia — depend quantitatively less on foreign 
trade than do countries with small aggregate products. 
Although this phenomenon is inadequately reflected 
by export/GDP ratios, an examination of the ratio 
of imports to GDP substantiates the generalization. 
It must, of course, be remembered that exports may 
well be extremely important to an economy even 
though they amount on average and at current prices 
to only a relatively small proportion of total product. 


Exports of manufactures bulk large chiefly among 
the countries for which exports are small compared 
to aggregate output, that is, Japan, India, Pakistan 
and the Republic of Korea; Indonesia constitutes an 
exception. Exporters of primary products depend 
fairly heavily on export earnings, ranging from 
Australia and Burma with export/GDP ratios of 
around 15 per cent. through Iran, New Zealand, and 
Ceylon in the 20 to 30 per cent range, to Malaysia 
with a ratio of nearly 50 per cent in 1965. In a few 
of these economies, exports of manufactures have 
been expanding rapidly and have begun to assume 
modest importance. Hong Kong, Singapore and, in 
some respects, China (Taiwan) represent circum- 
stances rather different from the rest. Particularly 
in the cases of Hong Kong and Singapore, the limited 
resource base and the narrow domestic market dictate 
a kind of entrepot manufacturing in which imported 
inputs are further processed mainly for export. 
Similar constraints also exist in China (Taiwan). In 
Hong Kong and China (Taiwan) exports of domesti- 
cally produced goods bulk large in comparison with 
total product and manufactures contribute half or 
more of these exports. The Singapore ratio of 
domestic exports to total product is relatively low, 
reflecting continued dependence of the economy on 
the entrepot trade; the exclusion of petroleum refinery 
products, sawn timber and processed foods and oils, 
however, has reduced the observed proportion of 
manufactures in total exports. In contrast, the larger 
economic size of China (Taiwan) explains the com- 
paratively low ratio of exports to total product; much 
of the manufactured exports is, however, composed 
of entrepot manufactures. 
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Table II-15. Exports of manufactures, 1960-1965 
Manufactured goods* Average annual change 
Merchandise exports in total in value of exports 
Country as per cent of GDP merchandise exports 1960-1965 
(at factor cost) (per cent) (per cent) 
1960 1965 1960 1965 Total Manufactures 
Indtati ra HS Ses ; 4.5% 4.24 45.1 48.0 5.1 6.5 
Pakistany \Pavsws Kir Sayls 5.4 5.0 2a 36.0 74) 16,77 
Rooted Rep Ol ene ieha as 15 6.5 14.1 61.0 41.2 102.8 
Tndoreniat eeriek =, ste os cae 8.8 Thee 0.7 na -3.2 na 
Burmaeers soe FMR 16.9 16.0 2.4 na. 20? n.a. 
Philippinessy .a20hS oe 16.7 16.9 Bi, 8.3 Tex 29.7* 
DAN ANG Asks atbbereings Ole 16.8 17.6 1.4 2.0° 9.0 17.0” 
China (Taiwan) + .:.. .. 11.5 18.1 47.1? 42.5 25.8 23.37 
Let 3) ey Coy me a 18.5 21.5 ob) sae 10.5 13.89 
Cevloniea Streus acest s cats 29.0 26.9 0.9 0.8 i 15d) 
TMalaysia (West) . 2... . 55.8 45.1 4.2” 8.9” 1.4 14.8” 
SIMPAPOLE | © os ay st gfe ae 11.4 14.1 51.4 48.8 13.3 12:1 
Fong Konge .0 ieee vs 5.3 na. 89.6 93.4 12.0 12.9 
Japan Se cOret:. Fave ae. | 11.4 10.1 89.2 92.0 16.2 16.9 
Australia gece” saa Peo hay ory 6 Be 155 14.9 13.4 LA 9.3 15.5 
Newazealand 45.6 09 ¢ 24.8 20.5 aa 5.4 2.6 11.1 


Sources: 


United Nations, International Trade Statistics, 1965; United Nations, Yearbook of National 
Accounts Statistics, 1965, and national sources. 


Hong Kong domestic product from Far 


Eastern Economic Review, vol. LII: 8, 26 May, 1966. 


Notes: *SITC commodity sections 5 to 8. 
21961 or 1961-1965. 


2 1962 or 1962-1965. 


31964 or 1960-1964. 


* Compound rate to eliminate effect of non-comparable data for 1963. 


P Excludes tin metal. 


Table II-16. Average annual change in manufactures 
and exports, 1960-1965 


(Per cent per year) 


Manufacturing Exports 
Value Production Manu- 
added index factures Total 

LEY Geta Gage 7.3 7.0 6.5 ea 
Pakistan? ss. 6.5 12.6 16.7? 7.41 
Korea;.:Rep. of «s 13.3 12.3 102.8 41.2 
China (Taiwan) 12.8 16.6 23,3 25.8 
Philippines 7.4° 5.9 29.7% tipshe 
Pibavandag!., i ae 10.9 — 17.0° 9.0 
Malaysia (West) 15.69 — 14.8° 1.4 
Ute cmp aces 8.8 — 6" 10.5 
@eylons al. Sti 8.4° —- Le 1:7, 
Singapore ..... 13.5° — 12.1% 131:3* 
Sources: Table II-15 and national publications. 
Notes: *® Compound annual rate. 

» Discontinuous scries. 

©Excludes tin metal. 

Excludes rubber processing. 

© Excludes construction materials. 

f Estimated. 

® Excludes entrepot trade. 

1 1961-1965. 2 1962-1965. 3 1960-1964. 


The proportion of manufactured exports to total 
export varies considerably among developed and less 
developed countries. The accuracy of this comparison 
is open to argument because the definition of manu- 
factured goods excludes a large part of processing 
activities.18 The manufacturing share in some of the 
less developed countries is thus understated; this is 


18 Standard International Trade Classification, commodity section 
5: chemicals, 6: manufactured goods classified chiefly by material, 
7: machinery and transport equipment, and 8: miscellaneous manu- 
factures. This excludes manufactured food, beverage and tobacco 
products, sawn timber, petroleum refinery products, refined veget- 
able oils and the like. 


“Excludes entrepot trade. 


4 Net domestic product. 


undoubtedly the case for Indonesia and other countries 
which process primary products for export. 


Despite this understatement, the relative import- 
ance of manufactured goods to total export values 
had become considerable in several countries by the 
middle of the decade. The distinction between tradi- 
tional primary product exporters— Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines and Thailand — 
and the rest, is reflected in these data. But the 
growth of exports of manufactures which is apparent 
between 1960 and 1965 may well be more important 
for future development in some countries than the 
continued predominance of primary products exports. 


The relative rates of growth of exports of 
manufactures and total exports suggest the dynamics 
of export growth. The contribution of manufactures 
to total exports, on the other hand, provides the 
necessary perspective for an evaluation of the im- 
portance of this growth of exports. The proportion 
of exports to gross product permits a broad assessment 
of the importance of exports to the growth of total 
output. Thus in the Republic of Korea, export 
expansion has evidently been important for income 
growth, and exports of manufactured goods have 
quite clearly made an important contribution to the 
process. In China (Taiwan), where manufactures 
bulked larger at the initial date, the growth of exports 
and income required the solid thrust of continued 
expansion of manufactured goods exports. In India 
and Pakistan, the sizable contribution of manufactured 
goods exports helped to offset a decline in other 
exports. 
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Although the proportion of gross manufacturing 
output which goes to overseas markets is not generally 
known, it is possible to infer changes in this pro- 
portion for several countries by comparing the growth 
rates of production and export of manufactured goods. 
This in turn directs attention to the relationship 
between export expansion and the growth of manu- 
facturing.!9 Here, no general causal relationship can 
be asserted. In countries for which the rate of export 
growth of manufactures exceeds that of manufactured 
goods production, it is possible that the growth of 
exports provided an impulse for the expansion of 
production. It is also possible that such an impulse 
could have been imparted even though exports had 
grown at a lower rate than manufactures as a whole. 
As regards the composition of manufacturing, the 
expansion of exports of manufactures at a greater 
rate than total manufacturing production may simply 
reflect a shift in the structure of manufacturing 
unaccompanied by expansion on a broader base. 
Such might well be the character of enclave manu- 
facturing; much of the mushroom growth of entrepot 
manufacturing is probably extremely ineffective in 
the creation of linkages with other industries. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider more evidence than 
is provided by comparative rates of growth before 
an assessment is made of the importance of export 
expansion to the growth of manufacturing. 


In the five countries for which production indices 
are available, the growth rate of manufactured goods 
exports exceeded that of manufacturing production 
in all but India during 1960-1965. At the same time, 
exports of manufactures grew more rapidly than total 
exporis in all five countries. It may be possible to 
infer what is fairly obvious from other, mainly 
qualitative evidence, that exports provided an im- 
portant impulse for industrial expansion in China 
(Taiwan), the Republic of Korea and Pakistan. With 
minor exceptions, the limited share of exports in the 
erowth of manufacturing output in the Philippines 
means that the same conclusion is probably un- 
warranted. Ceylon’s exports of manufactures are 
minuccu!e; in Iran no measurable expansion in the 
share of manufactures exports appeared between 1960 
and 1964. Exports of manufactures from Thailand 
expanded at a high rate but apparently remained a 
minor part of total manufacturing output.?? For 
Malaysia, the data do not indicate an export-stimulated 
expansion; in the event this is probably a fair 
reflection of reality. Whereas the export orientation 


19 Strictly speaking the comparisons are permissible only for the 
five countries for which industrial production indices are published. 
For those for which enly changes in value added by manufacturing 
are available, comparison of rates of change in value added with 
those of exports rests on the assumption of constant proportions 
of value added to gross value of production. 


20 Tin smelting, which commenced only in 1965, has been 
eliminated from the comparison. 
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of a large part of Hong Kong industry is unmistak- 
able, the same inference is not applicable to Singapore. 
[Expansion of export demand has indeed been the 
determining factor for several Singapore industries 
—textiles and garments (still relatively small in total 
value), rubber footwear, veneer and plywood, sawn 
timber and some metal and electrical products. Still, 
exports as a share of total sales of manufactured 
goods declined slightly between 1960 and 1965.7! 
Similarly, the data in table I-15 indicate that exports 
of manufactured goods also declined slightly as a 
share of total domestic exports between 1960 and 
1965. 


Production and export of textiles 


To be operationally useful, an assessment of the 
importance of external markets for the growth of 
manufacturing production must be on an industry 
or product-group basis. Considerations relevant to 
policy making will emerge from the examination of 
an important export industry. The information con- 
cerning the structure of manufacturing makes clear 
the important place occupied by textile production in 
most of the countries of the region.2? Except in 
those with extremely small domestic markets, most 
of the output of the textile industry is generally 
absorbed by domestic demand. Even in such cases, 
however, the expansion of exports may be of con- 
siderable importance to the industry as a whole and 
particularly to specific textile products.2* During the 
past decade or more, the expansion of Asian textile 
exports has taken place under the constraint of quota 
arrangements imposed by the advanced countries. 
In the aggregate these countries absorb fully half the 
textile exports from developing Asia. The purpose 
of the present section is to attempt an assessment of 
the importance of external demand for the growth 
of the textile industries in several countries of the 
ECAFE region. No attempt is made to analyse the 
determinants of this demand. 


21 Singapore, Census of Industrial Production, 1960 and 1965, 
details of sales. 


22 Little justification is required for the selection of the textile 
industries for particular attention. Among the developing countries 
for which data are available to show the structure of manufac- 
turing, the textile and garment industries are among the three 
largest industry groups in terms of value added in all but Singapore 
and West Malaysia. The importance of these industries is relatively 
greater in terms of. employment. Although the structural detail 
is obscured by the classification used in table II-14 above, this 
industry group generally ranks second to the food, beverage and 
tobacco group, which in any case is not typically export-oriented. 
The textile export shares shown in table I-17 below clearly 
suggest the importance of the textile product group in the export 
of manufactured goods. 


23 For example, jute manufactures in India and Pakistan. As 
intermediate goods, however, demand for jute products is more 
sensitive to variations in the output of agricultural products than 
is the case with most other textiles which are more responsive to 
variations in consumer demand or to interindustry demand from 
garment manufacture. 
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Table I-17. Selected ECAFE countries: share of 
textiles in manufacturing output and share of textile 
exports in exports of manufactures, 1960-1966 


(Per cent) 


1960 1963 1965 1966 


India 
Production share . . 38.6 eps) = ib fi 31.6 
Export share . .% 77.6 75.2 71.5 70.0 
Pakistan 
Production share . . 32.4" 30.6 26.8 26.2 
Export share ... 83.8! 80.0 79.7 sie 
Korea, Rep. of 
Production share . . 29.1 23.1 15.8 fw) 
Export share . ....93.3* 19.7 24.6 22.5 
China (Taiwan) 
Production share . . 13.2 11.7 10.2 9.5 
Export share ... 28.67 26.0 23.0 22.8 


Hong Kong” 
Export share: 
Textiles Ba, intl c 21.6 18.5 17.8 17.0 
GrateUGS Uasy oa ey 30-3 39.4 Si 37.7 


Sources: United Nations, International Trade Statistics, and 
national publications. 
Notes: Production share: Per cent of manufacturing output 
contributed by textiles production. 
Export share: Per cent of exports of manufactures 
contributed by textile products. 
* Total manufactures exports small. 
11961. 
2 No production index available. 


The importance of external markets which pro- 
vide vent for surplus textile production is probably 
not due to the exploitation of scale economies in the 
usual sense of the term. Scale is more likely to be 
pertinent to the balance of capacities among the major 
processes — spinning, weuving, dyeing and finishing. 
The extent of the market, which limits the size of a 
man-made fibre textile industry, is a crucial deter- 
minant of the feasibility of plants producing synthetic 
and regenerated fibres and filaments and the chemical 
compounds which are their major inputs. Similarly, 
the size of the spinning, weaving and knitting branches 
of the industry determines the feasibility of establish- 
ments manufacturing textile machinery. Among the 
less-industrialized countries in the region, only India 
produces a significant range of textile machinery; 
China (Taiwan), and the Republic of Korea produce 
a limited variety of simple machinery and parts. 


A study of the contribution of export demand 
to the growth of even a single industry such as textiles 
is hindered by the lack of data for the total value 


of production. For four of the five major textile: - 


exporters among the less-developed countries of the 
region, the existence of production indices makes 
possible a crude assessment of the relative importance 
of textiles in total manufacturing. These may be 
compared with textile export shares derived from trade 
statistics. Reference to earlier tables showing the 


shares contributed by manufacturing to domestic 
product and exports of manufactures to total exports 
provides the perspective from which to view the 
information in table II-15. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to provide the 
direct link between textile production and export 
values for all five countries. Estimates of this 
relationship for China (Taiwan) and the Republic of 
Korea, however, are presented in table II-20 below.24 


Manufacturing output increased during the first 
half of the sixties, though at varying rates. On the 
whole, textile production has developed relatively less 
rapidly”® and in consequence its share has generally 
declined. Garment manufacture, by contrast, expanded 
smartly in these countries, increasing its share in 
total manufacturing output. Except for Hong Kong, 
however, the garment industry contribution was small 
in 1960. Exports of textile products expanded with 
the growth of manufacturing exports but generally 
at a somewhat lower rate than the total. Exceptions 
appeared in India early in the decade and in the 
Republic of Korea, where textile products led the 
expansion of exports of manufactured goods through 
1964. The export of garments accounted for an 
increasing share of manufactured exports from China 
(Taiwan) and the Republic of Korea during the most 
recent years. 


It is plainly impossible to assess the role of 
export markets in the expansion of production (or its 
absence) on the basis of such information. One may, 
however, attempt such an assessment with the help of 
production figures for particular products. Although 
cotton textiles have lost some ground to fabrics of 
man-made fibres, cottons generally remain the most 
important textile product group in the less indus- 
trialized countries of the region. A review of the 
evidence from the current decade concerning the 
production and export of cotton textiles suggests, 
though it does not precisely measure, the relative 
importance of cotton textile exports to changes in 
the volume of cotton textile production. In all five 
of the major cotton-textile producing countries, it 
appears that export demand is an important, though 
not necessarily the major, determinant of the volume 
of production. Summarized measures of production 
and export relationships are presented in table II-18. 


24.A word of caution is required for the interpretation of the 
production-share figures. The percentage estimates have been 
derived from production indices; the changes are therefore based 
on output volume. The base-year weights of the indices, however, 
have been derived from the shares of value added by textile manu- 
facturing in total manufacturing value added. Any difference in 
the textile share of value added from the textile share in total value 
of manufacturing output in the base year introduces a bias which 
may vary from year to year in each country. 

25 Except in the Republic of Korea, where the share of textiles 


in total manufacturing output rose in 1964 and 1965 only to 
decline in 1966 and probably also in 1967. 
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Table I-18. Selected ECAFE countries: production 
and exports of cotton textiles, 1960-1965 


Production Ratio of exports Graadiks, 960-19 re oF 
ling tog eer (per cnt per annum) production 
(alien fa ee ee ee ee 1960-1965. 
metres) 1960 1965 Production Export (per cent) 
India’" sieges ee oY 4,588 13.8 11.0 -0.1 -4.4 ate 
Pakistan 2"? sg8 « taslatiee 632 8.9 29.8 1.3 24.0 287 
Hongs Koop aman ites oe. 5434 67.6 72.0 7.1 8.4 83 
Ghina (Taiwan) 0. . 4 230 45.6 49.7 5D 73 €3 
Roreas Rep dof, ni sess ete 190 ol 51.8 6.6 50.9 166 


Source: National publications. Original data in physical units. 
2 Mill production. ? Terminal year, 1966/67. 
3 Registered mills. 4 Million square metres. 


5 The 460-per cent (negative) contribution of export decline to the fall in production, 
1960-1965, is misleading. Exports were large in the initial year and neither exports nor 
production declined continuously over the period. 


In India, mill production of cotton fabrics has 
declined irregularly since 1960. Several causes con- 
tributed to this decline, particularly in the most recent 
years—raw cotton shortages, rising production costs, 
domestic consumer resistance and, since 1964, falling 
exports. Though exports absorbed only 10 or 11 
per cent of cotton fabric production each year, the 
decline in exports from 1964 to 1966 was nearly 
one-fifth of the decline in production; of the output 
decline in 1961-1963, exports contributed one-seventh. 
Rising production costs, which created a disparity 
between domestic and world prices, and the elimina- 
tion of export subsidies after devaluation in 1966, 
are cited as reasons for the unsatisfactory export 
performance.?® Production of fabrics in the small- 
scale sector appears to have increased modestly over 
the period, with a minor decline in 1965. Exports 
from this sector amount to only some 5 per cent of 
output; export sales declined in 1966 and probably 
fell further in 1967. 


The output of cotton fabrics in Pakistan has 
increased each year since 1960 except in 1965 
when supply shortages intervened. Exports rose 
continuously from 1961, encouraged by the Govern- 
ment’s export bonus scheme, and accounted for nearly 
30 per cent of total production in 1966; liberalization 
of the United States quota from 1967 should help 
to sustain the expansion. The incremental contribu- 
tion of exports shown in the table exaggerates only 
slightly the incremental share recorded for 1961-1964, 
a period of continuous increase in both production 
and exports. In sum, it would appear that export 
expansion has been an important cause of the pro- 
duction increase in cotton fabrics. 


In both Hong Kong and China (Taiwan), much 
of the production of cotton fabrics is entrepot manu- 


26 Absence of export incentives since mid-1966 obviously cannot 
explain the previous fall in exports. 


facturing; major inputs are imported to be trans- 
formed into semi-finished and finished products for 
export. Exports during the first half of the sixties 
absorbed on average 70 per cent of Hong Kong’s 
yearly cotton fabric output. In China (Taiwan) the 
corresponding share was lower, rising from two-fifths 
to half of total output volume. It is quite apparent 
that export demand is the primary determinant of the 
growth of the cotton textile industry in Hong Kong. 
Indirect demand for cotton fabrics for garments and 
made-up textile products, the largest part of which 
are exported, provides an additional export-determined 
fillip to the demand for the industry’s output. More 
than four-fifths of Hong Kong’s textile and garment 
exports (by value) go to the advanced countries of 
Europe and North America, chiefly under quota 
arrangements; hence the expansion of the industry is 
heavily dependent upon policy considerations. While 
similar considerations affect textile and garment 
exports from China (Taiwan), more than half this 
export (in value terms and including other than 
cottons) goes to less developed countries; fully one- 
fourth of the total is sold in the United States market. 
The production of cotton fabrics in China (Taiwan) 
increased strongly during the sixties with only a 
minor decline in 1965. Exports of cottons advanced 
almost without pause during the same period; a 
marginal decrease occurred in 1962 and the pace 
of expansion slackened in 1965; in 1966 exports 
increased by fully one-third. Over the period 1960- 
1965, with an annual rate of increase in exports 
one-third higher than that of production, external 
demand accounted for three-fifths of the increment 
in output; the inclusion of 1966 doubles the incre- 
mental contribution from exports. Even disregarding 
the export-oriented garment production using do- 
mestically produced cotton fabrics, the growth of 
cotton-fabric production is seen to be largely export- 
determined. 
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The explosive expansion of cotton textile exports 
from the Republic of Korea reflected in table II-18 
arose in large part from the diversion of capacity 
from domestic to export markets. Output continued 
to expand until 1965; the increase in exports 
accounted for considerably more than the total 
increase in production. Imposition of quota restric- 
tions by the United States in 1964 encouraged 
diversification of external markets but the volume of 
exports fell by nearly one-eighth between 1965 and 
1966, or about three-fifths of the decline in production. 
Reports for the first ten months of 1967 show 
appreciable recovery in both production and exports. 
During the first half of the decade the export share 
of annual production rose from about 9 per cent to 
over 50 per cent. Although the increase in exports 
from 1960 through 1965 exceeded the expansion in 
cotton textile output, it appears that the domestic 
market has not ceased to grow. In addition to 
consumer demand, expansion of the garment industry 
provides an additional source of demand for cotton 
fabrics. Because of the more rapid rate of expansion 
of other industries, the share of textiles (and cotton 
textiles a@ fortiori) in total value added by manu- 
facturing declined from one-fourth in 1960 to 15 
per cent in 1966. As the industry shifts from cottons 
towards synthetics, cotton will continue to lose in 
relative importance. The contribution of cotton 
spinning and weaving to textile value added declined 
from nearly one-half in 1960 to less than one-third 
in 1966. Even on the assumption that some recovery 
of export demand may occur and that intermediate 
demand may increase, cotton textiles will presumably 
continue to lose relative importance as industrial 
development proceeds. 


The production of cotton yarn for export con- 
stitutes a relatively unimportant part of the total in 
the five countries considered above. In India, though 
cotton yarn exports have more than doubled since 
1960, the share of production is fairly insignificant. 
Cotton yarn exports from the Republic of Korea are 
negligible; Hong Kong and Pakistan export some 10 
or 11] per cent of their output and China (Taiwan) a 
slightly larger proportion. Production thus responds 


Table II-19. 
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mainly to the demand from domestic weaving and 
knitting mills; export markets appear to provide vent 
for surplus production. To the extent, however, that 
cotton woven fabrics and knitted goods are produced 
for export, demand for cotton yarn production is 
indirectly influenced by export markets and their 
changes. 


The competition of textiles and garments of 
man-made fibres, whether domestically produced or 
imported, has been felt by the cotton textile industries 
of most countries of the region. Though fabrics of 
synthetic and regenerated fibres are produced in 
several of the developing countries, comparable pro- 
duction and export data are available only from India. 
Between 1960 and 1966 India’s production of man- 
made fibres and fabrics increased almost continuously 
at rates of 12.6 and 8.0 per cent per annum, both 
relatively greater than the corresponding rates for 
cotton. By 1965 the volume of man-made fibre 
production was about one-twelfth as large as the 
production of cotton yarn; synthetic fabrics produc- 
tion was nearly one-fifth the size of mill-made cotton 
fabric output in the same year. Exports of Indian 
synthetic fabrics amounted to nearly 7 per cent of 
production in 1960, rising to nearly 14 per cent in 
1962 and declining to less than 5 per cent by 1965. 
The volume of exports rose from 1960 through 1963 
and declined thereafter. Although fully half of the 
increase in production in the period of rising exports 
was accounted for by external demand, the continued 
growth of output has been in response to domestic 
demand. 


In both India and Pakistan jute manufactures 
comprise the largest export commodities among the 
products of the textile industry. During the first 
half of the present decade, Pakistan’s production and 
exports of jute textiles increased at rates exceeding 
10 per cent per year, though the expansion was 
interrupted in 1964. Since more than three-fourths 
of the output of jute textiles is exported, external 
markets are the main determinant of the industry’s 
growth, subject to the availability of adequate supplies 
of raw material. Exports appear to have grown more 


India and Pakistan: production and export of 


jute manufactures, 1961-1966 


Production 
of jute 


Ratio of exports to production 


Export share of 


Growth rates lade 
= g production increment 


eae (per cent) (per cent per annum) (per enh) 
eet 1961-1964 1964-1966 
( ‘000 me) bao foot £206 Production Export Production Export 1961-1964 1964-1966 
TOPS TA ete Gaeh Pipe mar 1,120 76.2 78.6 66.5 8.5 9.6 -6.2 -13.7 87 (-) 168 
Pakistanias 5 n> son s10e 409 81.4 75.5 77.3 9.9 fee 11.2 12.6 57 85 
Source: National publications. 
Notes: Original data in metric tons. 


1 Selected years are 1960/61, 1963/64 and 1965/66. 
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rapidly than production since 1963 or 1964. The 
share of exports in the increase of total production 
thus exceeds that of the first three years and suggests 
an increasing degree of dependence upon exports. 
Preliminary export figures for 1966/67 show an even 
sharper rise, while production declined slightly as a 
result of a shortage of raw jute supplies. 


The production of jute manufactures in India 
is similarly export-oriented and subject to similar 
supply constraints. Output increased irregularly from 
the early sixties with a minor reduction in 1964 and 
a fall of some 16 per cent in 1966, in part the 
consequence of the shortage of raw jute. Whereas 
exports had risen each year from 1961 to 1964 and 
accounted for most of the increment in production, 
the decrease in export volume in 1964-1966 exceeded 
the net decline in output. The selection of dates 
perhaps exaggerates the influence of export demand 
on production; the two series moved in opposite 
directions in 1964 and 1965. Between 1965 and 
1966, when stocks of jute products remained virtually 
unchanged, the fall in exports amounted to 85 per 
cent of the decline in output volume. Exports were 
subject to increased competition from other sources 
of jute textiles, from Pakistan in particular, and from 
synthetic substitutes. In part at least, the price 
advantage accruing from devaluation in 1966 was 
lost by the effective imposition of taxes on exports 
of jute manufactures. Somewhat milder taxation of 


exports in 1967/68 may help to encourage exports 
while improved harvests will undoubtedly increase 
domestic demand for jute packing materials as well 
as the supply of raw jute. 


All textiles. A more comprehensive picture of 
the relationship between the production and export 
of textiles can be sketched for China (Taiwan) and 
the Republic of Korea, since estimates of the value 
of their textile production are available for comparison 
with export values. In China (Taiwan) the tetal 
value of textile output (corrected for price changes) 
expanded at a rate of more than 11 per cent per 
annum during 1960-1965. During the same period, 
textile export values (at constant prices) increased at 
an annual rate of more than 18 per ceni. When the . 
period is sub-divided, however, the differences be- 
tween export and production growth rates suggest 
that the major influence of export expansion was felt 
before 1963. The data summarized in table [I-20 
show that exports of textiles grew markedly more 
rapidly than production between 1960 and 1963. 
Between 1963 and 1965, export expansion decelerated 
markediy, while the growth in the total value of textile 
output accelerated.2* Thus the contribution of ex- 
ports to textile demand amounted to three-fifths of 
the total in the earlier period but to less than 10 
per cent in the years 1963-1965. 


27 Exports of textile products (including garments) rose sharply 
in 1966 and continued to increase rapidly in 1967. 


Table II-20. China (Taiwan) and the Republic of Korea: 
textile production and exports, 1960-1965 


Export/production 


1960 1963 1965 
China’ €Taiwanit. Ate... el 13.3 22.3 18.4 
Korea. Rep. OF mA, « wis te + = 1.8 3.9 12.4 


Source: 
Note: 


National publications. 
Based on values at constant prices. 


By implication, the domestic market absorbed a 
much larger share of a much greater increase in 
textile output in 1963-1965 than had been the case 
in 1960-1963. A large part of the increase in the 
dependence of the textile industry on domestic demand 
reflects the even more rapid growth of the garment 
industry. Between. 1961 and 1964, the value of output 
of this industry trebled while its exports increased 
nearly fourfold.2* From the incomplete information 
presently available it may be inferred that perhaps 


28 Exports of clothing increased sixfold between 1960 and 1965; 
the share of clothing exports in total production rose irregularly 
from one-fourth in 1961 to three-fifths in 1965. (References are 
to values at constant prices.) 


(Percentage) 


Annual growth rates 


Incremental share : 


1960-1963 1963-1965 
Exports Production Exports Production 1960-1963 1963-1965 
26.8 6.9 7.1 17.8 62.5 8.4 
47.3 14.8 83.7 2.8 7.9 165.1 


one-tenth or more of the output of the textile industry 
was consumed as inputs into the manufacture of 
garments, and the incremental share of textile pro- 
duction accounted for by the garment industry was 
considerably greater. Thus an additional poriion of 
the expansion of demand for textiles was indirectly 
determined by export demand via the increase in 
garment exports. 


For the Republic of Korea, the pattern of pro- 
duction and export of textiles is rather different. 
Exports of textiles bulked less large as a proportion 
of total output during 1960-1965, reaching about 
one-eighth of the total in 1965, or slightly smaller 
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than the corresponding proportion for China (Taiwan) 
in 1960. Textile output expanded at an annual rate 
of 9.8 per cent and exports at 61 per cent per year, 
the latter markedly more rapid than in China 
(Taiwan). More important to the dynamics of the 
production-export relationship, however, were the 
different patterns in the two sub-periods. While in 
China (Taiwan) the expansion of production con- 
tinued to accelerate in response to increased domestic 
demand (final and intermediate), in the Republic of 
Korea exports accounted for an increasing share of 
the increment to a total output which was growing 
less rapidly in the later years of the period. Domestic 
demand in the Republic of Korea was apparently 
levelling off by 1965.29 Though no recent informa- 
tion concerning inter-industry demand for textile 
products is available, it appears that the growth of 
this source of demand may have been lagging. The 
export of garments has increased extremely rapidly 


29 This was clearly the case with cotton textiles, which constituted 
nearly half of total textile output in 1963 but only about one-third 
in 1966. To some extent cottons are being replaced by fabrics of 
man-made fibres. 


in the last three or four years, from a rather small 
base. Garment exports accounted for 90 per cent 
of the output of the garment industry in 1965. 
Although export values nearly equalled those of 
textiles in 1966, the gaiment industry apparently 
depends less heavily upon the output of the textile 
industry than in the case in China (Taiwan) .°° 


The foregoing survey of the importance of exvort 
markets for the growth of the textile industry in the 
few countries for which data are available is littie 
more than an exploratory effort. The prevalent 
emphasis among the developing countries of the 
region upon the expansion of exports of manufactured 
goods requires more thorough analysis. The statis- 
tical materials necessary for a study of textile and 
other important manufactured exports should permit 
an assessment not only of export and domestic 
consumer demand but of intermediate demand as well. 


30 This is the combined result of the relatively smaller size of 
the garment industry vis-a-vis the textile industry and of the 
composition of output of the garment industry, which is dominated 
in the Republic of Korea by woollen knitted goods. 
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Chapter IV 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


Quantitatively, the most striking feature of the 
recent foreign trade of the developing ECAFE 
countries is the contrast between the growth rates of 
exports and of imports. Exports in the first half of 
1967 were 2.4 per cent higher than in the first half 
of 1966 (table I-21). Imports grew between the 
same periods by almost 22 per cent. 


Comparisons between the corresponding parts of 
successive years are suitable for exports of largely 
agricultural countries. In imports, the seasonal factor 
is less pronounced and it is better to follow their 
drift through consecutive time. Omitting Singapore 
because of the re-export content of its trade, it appears 
that the steep jump in imports occurred between the 
two halves of 1966. Imports in the second half were 
17 per cent higher than in the first half. By June 
1967, they had only grown by another 5 per cent. 


The rate of growth of exports is well below the 
average annual rate of 4.4 per cent between 1960 


faster than the 6 per cent per year between 1960 
and 1966. 


These calculations add together national ex- 
periences which were so conflicting as to make the 
regional basis quite uninformative. Excluding Singa- 
pore once again, five countries had a combined 
increment of exports between the first halves of 1966 
and 1967 which amounted to $254 million and was, 
therefore, about two and a half times as great as 
the net regional increment of $107 million.1 These 
countries — Hong Kong, China (Taiwan), Pakistan; 
Thailand and the Republic of Korea —are also the 
only ones with significant absolute increases in ex- 
ports. Cambodia, Sabah, Sarawak and the Republic 
of Viet-Nam registered small rises and the remaining 
countries of the region had stagnant or declining 
exports. With the addition of the Philippines, these 
five countries also exhaust the list of those whose 
exports grew significantly between 1965 and 1966. 


! Apart from Singapore, Afghanistan and Nepal are excluded for 


and 1966. Imports, on the other hand, grew much laclach information: 
Table IJ-21. Developing ECAFE countries: recent changes in foreign trade 
orate Exports Imports Trade gap (million US$) Share of eapore 
market > 
at Mie ae ee nr ee 
rate of 1960-1966 1967 over 1960-1966 1967 over Ist half annual 
growth annual in 1966, annual in 1966, based on 
(1960-1966) per cent Ist halves per cent Ist halves Ist half 
Brunel i.e sa eee acts -1.9 5.6 17.9 -7.4 64 23 13 26 ar wae 
Burma sc ne 23 2.6 -25.8 -8.1 -45 -34 36 9 18 18.0 16.5 
Cambodians ‘156 aicecvbes 4.6 —0.7 34.5 2.6 -19.7 -25 —44 -10 -20 se 17.4 
Ceylonion 73 one eeu 3:3 -1.3 -10.3 0.6 -3.4 -27 -69 26 -52 31.0 26.4 
China (Taiwan) .. 9.8 21.8 16.9 13.1 11.0 -133 -87 -21 —42 11.7 18.4 
Fong Kong, oe so ec 115 22.8 95 19.2 -337 -443 -228 —456 wer an 
[Kshs TORR Das 2.8 3.2 -6.6 3.3 -3.4 ~996 -1215 —674 -1348 St) 4.0 
Tadonesia= | 5 ssw sy 2.4 -3.5 -0.6 0.1 0.0 263 96 93 186 Ried or 
Sratienmelr waar ce aera 6.4 7.6 -6.1 6.0 16.8 189 379 123 246 20.2 Zoe 
Rep: ofp horea | eer er 40.1 19.7 13.0 37.0 -311 166 -271 542 3.3 10.3 
Laos. go Ciisier wield’. ate -6.5 0.0 23.1 0.0 -l1 —42 -22 —44 
Malaysia 
West Malaysia .. 6.1 Tea -4.6 ot 3.4 253 159 49 98 52.6 42.3 
East Malaysia: 
Sababmcces. en ro 8.2 27.1 9.8 -3.6 9 3) if 14 
Sarawak cele tsnm 1) oe -1.0 12.3 Sif 4.8 22 -21 5 -10 are es 
Pakistanis Shp cece 5.3 7S 9,9. ope) 35.3 261 -299 -275 -550 5.4 5.4 
Philippines ..... 50 6.9 -6.0 6.3 27.3 -103 -119 -163 -326 19.5 Zs 
Singapore ..... 50 -0.5 4.1 -0.1 11.6 -196 -226 -167 -334 A108 Sac 
Thailand cerns - 72 9.3 6.3 17.1 42.1 45 —472 -326 -652 17.6 20.5 
Rep. of Viet-Nam .. 5.1 -10.9 118.2 22:5 269.2 -154 -768 -707 ~1414 7h) 6.9 
Western Samoa... ..- -6.3 -16.0 1.3 8.1 -l -3 2 -4 
Total developing 
ECARE arate, (3s 4.1 4.4 2.4 6.0 215 -1833 -3577 -2603 5206 


Sources: CAFE secretariat, from United Nations and national sources. 
» 1962-1966: revised national product estimates. 


* Export of goods and services. 
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Table I]-22. Developing ECAFE countries: imports, 
1966 and 1967 


(in million US dollars) 


1966 1967 
Region/Country 

First half (increase) Second half (increase) First half 

Developing ECAFE region* . . 6,100 (1,015) 7015 (361) 7,476 
Republic of Viet-Nam .. . 198 (415) 613 (118) 731 
HongKong tumasurs rh 802 (163) 965 — 956 
Thailand: oe hae a sue 513 (140) 653 (76) 729 
Republic of Korea. .... 300 (116) 416 — 411 
INGOGESIT Os hs ote lp te st 242 (99) 341 — 242 
Philippines!) % ose neds te 446 (65) 511 (57) 568 
Pakistalt.Gcbseh tape clashes 419 (62) 481 (128) 609 
China, (Taiwan), . <9. 3 3). 281 (61) 342 — 312 
Total: eight countries... . 3,201 (1,121) 4,322 (236) 4,558 


Source: ECAFE secretariat. 


* Excluding Afghanistan, Nepal and Singapore. 


The great burst of imports occurred in 1966. 
Between the two halves of the year, imports rose by 
$1,015 million and over four-fifths of this increase 
was accounted for by the Republic of Viet-Nam, Hong 
Kong, Thailand and the Republic of Korea (table 
IJ-22). Between the second half of 1966 and the first 
of 1967, the increase in imports of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam was almost 33 per cent of the total regional 
increase, and further sizable increases were in India 
and Pakistan (about $120 million for each).? These 
countries along with Thailand and the Philippines 
contributed more than the net total. 


The group of successful exporters has been con- 
stant in membership for some time. It includes the 
east Asian economies which have been particularly 
stimulated by the demands emanating from the war 
in Viet-Nam. Countries under the same influence 
also contributed heavily to the burst of imports in 
1966 and 1967. 


The residual aggregates of exporters and im- 
porters showed, on balance, a decline of exports and 
more or less stagnant imports. With the exception 
of Thailand and Hong Kong, all the most export- 
dependent countries of the region — Ceylon, Iran, 
Malaysia and the Philippines — saw their exports fall 
in the first half of 1967. 


Trade and growth 


The trade deficit® of the developing ECAFE region 
rose to an annual rate of $5,206 million in the first 
half of 1967 compared with a deficit of $3,577 million 
in 1966, which was already almost twice the deficit 
of 1960 (table II-21). 


2 The sharp increases in the imports of Pakistan in the year 1966 
as well as in the first half of 1967 were mainly in the nature of 
a recovery after the severe restrictions of late 1965 antl early 1966. 
Imports during 1966/67 still fell short of the more normal 
preceding year of 1964/65. 

3 Exports f.0.b, minus imports c.i.f. 


The trade deficit of all developing areas decreased 
from $2,700 million in 1960 to $1,900 million in 
1966 but increased again in the first half of 1967 
to an annual rate of $2,250 million. The deficit of 
the developing areas is very much influenced by the 
petroleum-exporting countries. The trade surplus of 
all western Asian countries together rose from $960 
million in 1960 to $1,570 million in 1966 and to an 
annual rate of $2,100 million in the first half of 
1967. Excluding west Asia, the trade deficit for all 
developir.g countries was $3.66 billion in 1960, $3.47 
billion in 1966 and reached an annual rate of $4.35 
billion in the first half of 1967.4 


In 1966, only Brunei, Burma, Indonesia, Iran 
and Malaysia had favourable trade balances. Burma 
achieved this by massive import controls, which may 
have hampered economic growth. Indonesia, having 
liberalized imports to a large extent in 1966, then 
launched a stabilization programme which affected 
imports and industrial production adversely. 


In 1966, the trade of Cambodia and Ceylon 
moved from surplus into deficit, and the deficits 
increased in Hong Kong, the Republic of Korea, 
Thailand and the Republic of Viet-Nam. In the last 
two countries, military and related aid financed large 
additions to imports. For the third successive year, 
the Indian deficit was well over $1,000 million, 
financed largely through aid. Over one-third of the 
regional deficit was thus accounted for by India. 
After a slight decrease in 1966, the Indian deficit, 
in the first half of 1967, again rose to an annual 
rate of $1,348 million while the deficit in the Republic 
of Viet-Nam more than doubled to an annual rate 
of $1,414 million. These two countries therefore 


accounted for over 50 per cent of the consolidated 
regional deficit in the first half of 1967. 


4 International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, 
February 1968. 
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Taking the region as a whole, international 
transfers of resources more than met the trade gap: 
there was an addition of about $475 million to the 
region’s liquidity as at the end of 1966. The major 
gains were recorded by Thailand ($185 million) and 
the Republic of Viet-Nam ($128 million). Other 
gaining countries include the Republic of Korea ($99 
million), Malaysia ($41 million) and China (Taiwan) 
($37 million) while losses were recorded by Ceylon 
and Pakistan. 


Thailand ($119 million), China (Taiwan) ($79 
million) and the Republic of Korea ($59 million) 
continued to accumulate reserves to the end of the 
third quarter of 1967 at which point the region’s 
liquidity stood $140 million above the end-1966 level. 
Malaysia ($85 million), India and Pakistan ($29 
million each) and Burma ($21 million) all had to 
run down their external liquid assets. 


The rate of growth of aggregate GDP in the 
ECAFE region between 1960 and 1966 was 4.1 per 
cent. Imports rose much faster, at 6 per cent and 
the elasticity of imports with respect to income was 
1.46, or somewhat higher than the United Nations 
had projected on the assumption of a higher rate of 
income growth (5 per cent) for all developing 
countries.°> An important factor in the excess of the 
rate of growth of imports over that of income is 
that a deficient domestic production of foodstuffs 
made it necessary for several countries to rely heavily 
on imports. This was particularly the case in 1965 
and ~966. As a percentage of total imports, food 
imports in India increased from 16 per cent in 1960 
to 32 per cent in 1966 with a corresponding decline 
of capital goods imports from 43 per cent to 36 
per cent. In the same period, Ceylon increased its 
proportion of food imports from 38 per cent to 47 
per cent of total imports. Meanwhile, food imports 
in Hong Kong, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia and Singa- 
pore remained large. Food imports largely determine 
what resources can be used for importing capital 
goods. In the short run, therefore, economic growth 
will depend heavily on the success of countries in 
expanding agricultural production, mainly of food. 


During 1960-1966, exports also grew at an 
average annual rate in excess of the growth rate of 
income, 4.4 as against 4.1 per cent. The slower 
growth in exports as compared to imports, 4.4 against 
6 per cent, is partly due to defence imports which 
have no direct relation to the behaviour of the 
economies. For the rest the gap between the growth 
rates cannot continue during the coming years of 
economic development except on the basis of very 
sizable increases in outside assistance. 


5 United Nations, World Economic Survey 1963, Part I, p. 31. 
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Trade in primary commodities 


While 1966 was on balance a worse year for 
Asian primary commodity exports than 1967, con- 
ditions on the world market in the latter year exerted 
considerable pressure on the primary commodity 
exporters of the developing ECAFE region. In terms 
of prices alone, commodities primarily for food 
(including coconut products) behaved much better 
in 1967 than primary commodities for industrial use. 
The commodities for industry are particularly vulner- 
able to the trade cycle in developed countries and 
they bear the main brunt of- competition from 
synthetics. In addition, they are being stockpiled in 
the industrial countries so that the consumers possess 
a direct means of controlling prices. All three of 
these factors came into play in 1967, to the detriment 
of Asian producers. 


The interdependence of primary producers in 
different countries is clearly demonstrated by the 
history of 1967. Prices of some commodities were 
held up by fortuitous declines in output or by the 
encroachment of domestic demand on export supply. 
Rice in Burma exemplifies the former causation, tea 
in India the latter, while rice in Thailand and coconut 
products in Ceylon and the Philippines were subject 
to a combination of both factors. Some exporters 
benefit in such cases. But there are numerous 
illustrations of the intense competition which charac- 
terizes primary producers rather than present-day 
exporters of manufactures. Thus, exporters of pri- 
mary commodities endeavoured to meet adverse 
market trends by increasing their outputs. Tea 
exports from Ceylon and India, for instance, face 
increasing competition, across good and bad years, 
from producers in other developing regions. 


In these circumstances, and under the heavy 
pressure which 1966 and 1967 brought to bear on 
some of the major Asian commodities, the search 
for agreement between producers was started or 
resumed with urgency. Exporters of tea, rubber and 
coconut have been holding high-level discussions, the 
results of which cannot yet be discerned. In the 
meantime, many countries adopted national policies 
to absorb the worst effects of the adverse price 
movements, the intervention of the Malaysian Govern- 
ment on the rubber market being the most striking 
example. 


In 1967 as in 1966, broad diversification in 
primary production ior exports paid handsome 
dividends. This is illustrated by the comparative 
development of export revenues in Ceylon (tea 60 
per cent of export revenue in 1966, rubber 20 per 
cent and cocontt products 12 per cent) or Malaysia 
(rubber 38 per cent of export revenue in 1967, tin 
21 per cent, logs 10 per cent and other products less 
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than 4 per cent each) on the one hand, and Thailand 
(rice 29 per cent of export revenue in 1967; rubber, 
tin, maize, jute and kenaf each between 10 and 13 
per cent, and tapioca 5 per cent) on the other. As 
the next section shows, the export revenues of Ceylon 
fared worse during 1966 and 1967, those of Malaysia 
tended to decline somewhat while Thailand achieved 
a modest increase. 


Rice. 1967 saw a continued increase in the 
export price of rice. A reduced export surplus from 
the major exporters coincided with increased demands 
from the deficit countries. The export price of rice 
from Thailand increased by some 19 per cent during 
1966 and leapt up by a further 44 per cent to £82 
per long ton in August 1967. While the exportable 
surplus of Burma declined together with output, in 
Thailand the pressure of domestic demand led to 
stricter licensing of exports. Cambecdia increased 
exports on the basis of a better harvest, while Pakistan 
and the Republic of Korea became net importers 
during the year. Imports of rice by Ceylon fell 
sharply owing to a better harvest and the change in 
the consumer rice ration in late 1966. The Republic 
of Viet-Nam, which has become a net importer of 
rice, needed increased imports — which could not be 
wholly satisfied by the United States— and thus 
exerted additional pressures on the regional avail- 
ability of rice for export. 


Since the bulk of the rice exports from the 
region is consumed within the region, the increase 
in export prices led to gains which were achieved 
largely at the expense of the regional importers. The 
high price for rice provided an additional impetus to 
the wish for national self-sufficiency in many deficit 
countries and also seems to have stimulated a further 
greater use of alternative cereals such as wheat, which 
were available on easier terms of payment. 


Tea. The weather in Ceylon and south India 
was reported to have caused a decline in output from 
the levels of 1966. With only marginal domestic 
demands, Ceylon increased exports during 1967 and 
stayed ahead of India for the third year in succession. 
India’s domestic demand continues to encroach on 
export supplies by taking more of the cheaper varie- 
ties. This notwithstanding, the increasing African 
offer depressed the prices of the cheaper grades. 
Against the background of sluggish demand and 
growing competition, preliminary discussions on a 
producers’ agreement were held between Ceylon and 
India. Even if an agreement were forthcoming be- 
tween these two major producers, however, the 
attitude of the east African producers might determine 
its success or failure. 


Sugar. Export prices in 1967 showed signs of 
recovery after two years of depression. Stocks had 
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been reduced and output in 1967 was reported lower. 
The premium price of sugar on the United States 
market rose from 6.99 cents per pound in 1965 to 
7.42 cents in November 1967. The export price from 
China (Taiwan) increased from $74.40 in 1965 to 
$90.80 per ton in August 1967. 


In spite of general declines in the output of 
Asian producers other than the Philippines, exports 
of the region are expected to have risen by about 
10 per cent in 1967. Indonesia and the Philippines, 
in particular, recorded high rates of export growth 
in the early part of the year. The Philippines had 
a strong reason for seeking to fill its United States 
sugar quota of 1.8 million tons: the United States 
tariff on sugar from the Philippines is to inerease 
in 1968 from 40 per cent to 60 per cent of the regular 
United States tariff. Exports from India, however, 
suffered because of a shortfall in the production of 


cane and its diversion to the production of gur and 
khandsari. 


Natural rubber. Prices dropped precipitously 
during 1967. Both production and exports increased 
and at the same time the competition of synthetics 
appears to have intensified. The dumping of artificial 
rubber was reported in certain markets. The entry 
of the Malaysian Government as a buyer on the 
market and the announcement that there would be 
a slow-down in the rate of releases from the United 
States stockpile appear to have slowed down the 
decline of prices in late 1967. 


Given alternative suppliers and substitutes, no 
unilateral action by the government of even the major 
producing country can lead to an enduring solution 
to the problems of the industry. The discussions 
initiated between the major producers in the region 
are therefore of great importance. 


Coconut products. After a period of declining 
prices in 1966 and early 1967, sharply reduced export 
availabilities during the latter half of 1967 raised 
export prices. Coconut products faced stiffening 
competition from substitute oil-seeds. Increasing 
domestic demands in the producing countries con- 
tinued to impinge on export supply. Discussions 
between the major producers in the region have been 
initiated to search for an agreement on regulating 
supplies. 


Raw cotton. In spite of a slight increase in raw 
cotton output, exports in 1967 declined somewhat. 
Increased domestic consumption probably accounts 
for this. In India and Pakistan, however, exports 
rose at a much faster rate than the increases in 
output. Export prices of most varieties drifted down 
during the year, with the exception of the price of 
Indian cotton. 
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Jute and allied fibres. After the shortfall in 
Indian output in 1966, prices of jute and allied fibres 
rose steadily in that year. Strong increases in the 
production in India and Pakistan during 1967 caused 
Thailand to suffer severe declines in exports. Prices 
tended to drift downward during the year. After a 
rise of 17 per cent between 1965 and 1966, the price 
of Pakistan jute fell from Rs 48.42 per maund in 
January to Rs 37.25 per maund in August 1967. 
Even at this lower price, European jute mills threaten- 
ed to shift to synthetic fibres. At the opening of 
the 1967/68 season, the Pakistan Government there- 
fore took the difficult course of reducing growers’ 
prices to 26-28 rupees per maund. This occurred 
after the Consultative Committee on Jute, Kenaf and 
Allied Fibres, with delegates from twelve producing 
and consuming countries, had met in Rome in 
September 1967 to discuss an export price range that 
should be acceptable to growers and millers alike. 


Tin metal and tin-in-concentrates. The opera- 
tions of the International Tin Council and releases 
from the United States stockpile® moderated the rise 
in prices from 1960 to 1965. In 1966 and 1967, 
however, prices of tin metal showed a downward 
trend. Production of tin-in-concentrates remained 
fairly constant in 1966 and 1967. Production of tin 
metal, however, increased significantly during 1967, 
with Thailand in particular achieving striking in- 
creases. Although world consumption of tin metal 
appears to have increased in the first half of 1967, 
prices moved downwards with larger releases from 
the United States stockpile. 


National trade and payments, 1966 and 1967 


The experience of individual countries in the 
years 1966 and 1967 cannot be neatly classified. But 
since the period was, from the point of view of trade, 
bad or indifferent for the greater part of the economy 
of developing Asia, export experience offers the 
simplest criterion of grouping countries in this section. 
The trade balance reflects imports, and these are 
determined by other factors besides export revenues, 
notably by the flow of assistance and by the level of 
available external assets. Export growth having be- 
‘come a major focus of policy, two groups of countries 
can be distinguished. The first group on the whole 
experienced increases of exports or at least maintained 
their value in the generally unfavourable climate of 
the period. This group includes Cambodia, China 
(Taiwan), Hong Kong, the Republic of Korea, 
Pakistan, Singapore and Thailand. 


The second group includes countries whose 
export experience appears less favourable on balance, 
namely Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iran, 


6 The stock grew from 1,400 long tons in 1962 to 74,998 long 
tons in 1966. 
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Malaysia and the Philippines. Laos, Nepal and the 
Republic of Viet-Nam cannot be introduced into this 
grouping, either because of a dearth of information 
or because of the special influences which shaped 
the external, sector. 


Group I: Rising or maintained exports 


Cambodia. With the big drop in rice exports 
due to harvest failure and the slump in the price of 
rubber, Cambodian exports in 1966 fell by one-third 
to Ri 2,333 million. Imports, on the other hand, 
increased further to Ri 3,888 million. 


Imports were sharply reduced after the deficit 
of 1966 and fell by almost 20 per cent during the 
first half of 1967. In this period, the supply and 
the price of rice had improved sufficiently to raise 
exports by one-third over the corresponding period 
in 1966. The trade deficit therefore fell from Ri 
1,112 million to Ri 353 million. 


The franc zone, mainland China, Japan and 
Singapore continued as the main suppliers of imports. 
In the first four months of 1967, imports from 
mainland China and Japan fell significantly while 
Singapore increased its share. The franc zone, main- 
land China, Hong Kong and Singapore were also the 
main markets for Cambodian exports. During the 
first quarter of 1967, exports rose especially to Hong 
Kong and India. 


China (Taiwan). Exports having risen faster 
than imports in 1966 the deficit in the trade balance 
was reduced to $87 million (or $43 million at f.o.b. 
valuation of imports). The balance of goods and 
services was brought down to $32 million, something 
like one-third of the preceding year’s deficit. Chinese 
vessels earned one-fourth of all the country’s freight 
payments on international shipments, income from 
travel was high and net income on current non- 
military government transactions rose steeply to $32 
million. Since no new United States grant assistance 
is forthcoming, China (Taiwan) has_ successfully 
sought private direct and portfolio investment and 
the Government has found loans abroad. 


While exports continued to increase in 1967 and 
according to reports reached a level of $669 million 
(17.6 per cent), imports rose even more rapidly 
(36.8 per cent) to $825 million, resulting in a trade 
deficit of $156 million, Exports were held back by 
the decline in 1967 of sales to the Republic of 
Viet-Nam. This fall, which amounted to 37 per cent 
in the first eight months of 1967, was attributed to 
the “Buy American” policy which followed the balance 
of payments difficulties of the United States. Iron 
and steel products were particularly affected. 
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Industrial exports continued to expand in the 
first half of 1967, and so did exports of bananas 
and canned mushrooms. Textile products displaced 
sugar as the main export commodity in 1966, due to 
the increased demand from Indonesia and the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam and the fulfilment of contracts 
for the processing of United States cotton. Exports 
of construction materials continued to boom with the 
rising defence expenditure in the region. 


Consumer goods formed only about 12 per cent 
of total imports in 1965/66. Priority in the alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange has been given to inputs 
for production and, particularly, for export industries 
which tend to have a growing import component. 


Hong Kong. ‘Total exports increased by 16 per 
cent in 1967 while total imports rose by only 4 per 
cent. The trade balance for the year thus improved 
significantly. The deficit of HK$1,718 million was 
HK$800 million less than in 1966. 


Textile and garment manufactures accounted for 
over 50 per cent of domestic exports in 1967. Their 
growth has been slowed down by the import quotas 
adopted by the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Federal Republic of Germany.’ Domestic 
exports increased in almost all the SITC commodity 
groups. Growth was especially noticeable in the 
large group of miscellaneous manufactures (including 
toys and artificial flowers). Re-exports of food, crude 
materials, oils and fats, however, showed declines. 
This was probably due to the occasional disruption 
of trade with mainland China. Imports from main- 
land China ¢ceclined sharply during the year, while 
Japan, the United States and China (Taiwan) signi- 
ficantly increased their exports to Hong Kong. 


Domestic exports from Hong Kong continued to 
increase to the United States and the United Kingdom. 
These two countries absorbed 55 per cent of such 
exports. Australia, Canada and Sweden increased 
their purchases markedly in 1967. 


Indonesia continued to be the main market for 
re-exports from Hong Kong and, along with Japan, 
Singapore and the United States, accounted for over 
54 per cent of re-exports from Hong Kong. 


By far the most important development in Hong 
Kong’s trade in 1967 was the disruption of trade with 
Macao and mainland China. Hong Kong’s role as 
an entrepét between mainland China and the rest of 
the world declined in 1967. At the same time, Hong 
Kong assumed increasing importance as an entrepot 
7 Late in 1966 Hong Kong agreed to control cotton textile exports 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. The agreement provided that 
such exports would be held to a maximum of 60 million square 


yards in 1967; 66.65 million square yards in 1968 and 67.65 
million square yards in 1969. 
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for the developing countries of the region. Trade 
with China (Taiwan), the Philippines, the Republic 
of Korea and the Republic of Viet-Nam increased, 
largely as a consequence of the economic activity 
stimulated by the continued conflict in Viet-Nam. 


The Hong Kong Export Credit Insurance Cor- 
poration began operations in February of 1967 while 
a double adjustment of the value of the Hong Kong 
currency in November made for an effective devalua- 
tion of 5.7 per cent. 


During 1962-1966, exports from the Republic of 
Korea increased phenomenally at a compound annual 
rate of 46.2 per cent. This growth started from a 
very low initial base. Imports, increasing at the 
much lower rate of 14.2 per cent, had to be financed 
largely by foreign assistance. The ratio of exports 
to imports moved up from 13 per cent in 1962 to 
around one-third in 1966, which was still the lowest 
ratio in the region after the Republic of Viet-Nam 
and Laos. 


During the first ten months of 1967, exports 
continued to climb steeply but were, for the first time, 
overtaken by a 33 per cent growth in imports over 
the corresponding months of 1966. The sharp rise 
in imports had, in fact, occurred already in the second 
half of 1966. In part, it must be ascribed to 
liberalization as the immediate cause. The Korean 
economy appears to be working close to the limit of 
present capacity, but this capacity was in the process 
of being increased quite rapidly in 1966. Beyond 
this, however, the pattern of the Republic of Korea’s 
exports is changing towards goods with high import 
coefficients.® 


The balance of trade deficit deteriorated in 1966 
to $466 million. The imbalance continues to be 
covered by foreign assistance. Commercial loans 
have been growing in importance along with the 
Republic of Korea’s ability to finance an increasing 
part of imports through export earnings. Invisible 
exports have been growing a good deal more rapidly 
than the visible ones —largely payments by United 
States troops. Transfers by Koreans working or 
serving abroad have also risen steeply. 


The commodity composition of exports has been 
greatly diversified since 1960. Manufactured goods 
(including chemicals, machinery and transport equip- 
ment) grew from 14 per cent of total exports in 1960 
to around two-thirds in 1966. 


8 According to the Korean input-output table for 1963, the 
average total import coefficient of industry was .12. The coefficients 
for some products that are gaining importance in the Republic of 
Korea’s exports were: fibre spinning .48; steel products .42; textile 
fabrics .39 and paper .36. (Bank of Korea, Economic Statistics 
Yearbook, 1963) 
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The United States continued to be the major 
export partner and absorbed increasing quantities of 
silk fabrics, clothing and wigs. Japan also increased 
its share in Korean trade. During 1967 exports to 
the Republic of Viet-Nam fell, probably on account 
of the intensified “Buy American” policy in United 
States aid to the Republic of Viet-Nam. 


The unit values of exports have continued to 
improve since 1963, not least because of the changing 
composition of exports; import prices increased at a 
much slower rate. The terms of trade registered a 
further improvement of 2.1 per cent during the first 
ten months of 1967. 


A wide range of incentives has been provided 
to exporters. In July 1967, very low interest loans 
were also made available to importers of equipment 
for export industries provided that the exports would 
exceed 300 per cent of the value of the imported 
equipment within two years from the time of import, 
and 200 per cent yearly thereafter. The import quota 
system was virtually abolished in December 1966. 
While the sudden impact of foreign competition on 
hitherto sheltered industries causes concern, the 
pressure of increasing exports on resources is relieved 
by easier importing. 


In July 1967, all imports and exports not 
specifically prohibited were freed of all control. The 
list of prohibitions and restrictions is still very large 
but further liberalization is anticipated during the 
coming years. 


Pakistan’s exports continued to increase hand- 
somely in 1966/67, at a rate of almost 11 per cent 
(compared with 13 per cent in 1965/66, and 5 per 
cent in 1964/65). As regards imports and the trade 
balance, 1966/67 has to be seen in the light of the 
border conflict and the associated pause in most 
foreign aid in 1965/66. Imports and the trade deficit 
had been cut drastically in that year. In addition, 
there had been a short harvest of foodgrains, coin- 
ciding with slow arrivals of surplus foods from the 
United States and altogether exceptionally low food 
imports. The amount of foodgrains available per 
head declined by almost 10 per cent. While imports 
in 1965/66 had been down by almost 22 per cent, 
they rose in the following year by 23 per cent but 
still stayed short of the level of the “normal” year 
1964/65. Imports increased in almost all categories, 
and particularly so in foods. Stocks had been 
depleted and the continued stagnation of output forced 
Pakistan to use free foreign exchange to build up 
food imports to Rs 897 million, which was not much 
less than the imports of food during the two preceding 
years taken together. 
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With imports at Rs 5,192 million and exports 
at Rs 3,006 million, the trade deficit rose some way 
towards its level of 1964/65. In the composition of 
exports, it is again the rise in lesser exports which 
was particularly noticeable. In imports, increased 
food purchases necessitated a reduction in imports of 
capital goods. The proportion of the latter continued 
to decline in the first months of 1967 while that of 
raw materials rose. Patches of excess capacity seem 
to have appeared and the rearrangement of outlays 
under the third plan seems to have been associated 
with a slowing down of capital formation. The 
insufficient harvests may have added to this tendency 
in the private sector’s investment. 


While the origin of imports continued to depend 
on the availability. of foreign assistance, considerable 
changes followed the widening of the list of donors 
and also the increase of export earnings. Imports 
from the United: States, for instance, fell from 43 
per cent of total imports in 1963/64 to 29 per cent 
in 1966/67. Imports from south Asia, Far Eastern 
and Middle Eastern countries increased most in 
1966/67. North America and Europe continued to 
be the largest suppliers. 


Exports increased fastest in 1966/67 to south 
Asia, the Far East, Africa and the Middle East. 
South Asia and the Far East displaced Europe as 
the best customer. 


Prices of raw jute and Desi cotton increased 
during the year. Price declines occurred in staple 
cotton, raw wool, hides and skins. 


A programme of import liberalization was carried 
through in 1966/67 by freeing 65 per cent of total 
imports from licensing procedures. The number of 
items on the ‘free list?’ was more than doubled, so 
placing most essential industrial raw materials and 
spare parts on the free list. More industries were 
allowed to import essential inputs (other than those 
covered by the-free list) in addition to the facilities 
under the Export Bonus Voucher Scheme. The list 
of commodities importable against bonus vouchers 
was further extended. In September 1967, imports 
had to be sharply restricted, though allowances were 
made for essential industrial inputs. Regulatory im- 
port duties of 10 per cent were imposed on several 
import items following the devaluation of the pound 
sterling. The premium on bonus vouchers had 
fluctuated between 140 and 160 per cent over the 
past three years. In August 1967, however, the 
premium increased to around 175 per cent. Imports 
of consumer goods and industrial raw materials under 
this scheme increased considerably while imports of 
machinery and spare parts fell. The bonus voucher 
scheme seems to be increasingly used for the import 
of consumption goods, including high-standard-of- 
living items. 
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With the increasing trade with the centrally 
planned economies, a state trading corporation was 
established to handle the government-to-government 
trade. This corporation was also expected to assist 
in making bulk purchases from the most competitive 
sources and to make for added contributions to 
government revenue as well. 


Singapore. While exports continued to recover 
in 1966 from the low levels to which they had fallen 
in 1964, they were, at 5$3,374 million, still below 
the levels attained in 1960-1963. Imports also climb- 
ed from the low of 1964. In 1966, at S$4,066 
million, they stood at about the same level as in 
1960-1962. 


Defizits in the balance of commodity trade have 
been a regular feature of Singapore trade. The trade 
deficit in 1966 (S$692 million) was about S$100 
million below that of 1965. 


In the first ten months of 1967, prices continued 
to decline for rubber, coconut oil, pepper, palm oil 
and tin. 


But 1967 saw also the effective resumption of 
official trade links with Indonesia. Trade with the 
Republic of Viet-Nam continued to increase, the bulk 
of re-exports of petroleum products in 1966 being 
absorbed there. Trade relations were further extend- 
ed by contracts to supply the Soviet Union with 1,000 
tons of coconut oil and Bulgaria with 160,000 pairs 
of leather shoes. A trade mission to Africa secured 
a contract for the supply of 13,000 tons of asphalt- 
lined steel pipe for a 29-mile water supply system 
in Lusaka. During the first ten months of 1967, 
both exports and imports accordingly increased over 
the corresponding period of 1966. But imports rose 
somewhat faster and the trade deficit rose by S$183 
million to 5$757 million. 


Re-exports continued to form the major part of 
the export trade with rubber and petroleum products 
accounting for almost one-third of the total. The 
direction of trade from 1961 to 1966 (excluding 
Indonesia) shows that imports from all sources 
increased — particularly from mainland China, Aus- 
tralia, Japan and Thailand. On the other hand, 
exports to the more developed countries declined but 
increased to mainland China, Hong Kong, Malaysia 
and Thailand. Both exports and imports to India 
declined sharply. Large rubber purchases by main- 
land China in 1966 displaced the United States from 
the position of Singapore’s fourth largest trading 
partner. 


Selected domestic industries were protected by 
import quotas and tariffs. With a view to stimulating 
production for export, fiscal incentives have also been 
granted. These include the taxation of profits from 
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export at one-tenth of the regular tax (of 40 per cent) 
for a period of up to fifteen years; accelerated 
depreciation allowances and the tax exemption for 
a period of five years of profits from production 
based on expanded capacity. 


Thailand’s exports in the first half of 1967 were 
about 8 per cent higher than in the first half of 
1966.9 For later months of 1967, a similar com- 
parison shows a slowing of growth, January-November 
being only 2 per cent up on the first eleven months 
of 1966. Considering the concentration of exports 
on primary produce, this is not a poor performance 
as a comparison with Malaysia and Ceylon will show. 
It owes much to the diversification of Thai primary 
exports, which developed on private initiative. In 
the period reviewed, striking increases in the export 
values of rice and tin metal could be set against 
equally striking declines in earnings from rubber and 
kenaf. Export earnings declined in some instances 
because of reduced production. This varied causation 
is reflected in the terms of trade, which improved 
somewhat. 


A marginal fall in the export volume of rice 
was more than offset by booming export prices. 
Following the completion of the tin smelter at Phuket 
in 1965, tin metal rather than tin concentrates has 
been exported. Tin metal exports in 1967 increased 
greatly in volume after the addition in 1966 of 15 
per cent to Thailand’s export quota under the Inter- 
national Tin Council. 


Rubber exports kept up in terms of volume but 
export receipts declined by 20 per cent. Consequent- 
ly, tin exports replaced rubber as the second largest 
export commodity. With a view to providing relief 
to the rubber industry, export duties on rubber were 
reduced from 5-20 per cent ad valorem to 1-4 per cent 
ad valorem and the sales tax was suspended. 


Maize exports, which have grown very rapidly 
over the past few years, fared somewhat better. 
Prices held up till the new crop came in September, 
while the export volume remained fairly steady. 
Japan, Which purchases about two-thirds of Thailand’s 
maize exports, has contracted to purchase 720,000 
tons in the period from September 1967 to April 
1968. Exports cf kenaf, on the other hand, suffered 
a sharp relapse when India stopped buying. The 
volume and price of exports plummeted during the 
year. 


While exports rose somewhat, imports rose much 
faster. The trade deficit in the first half of 1967 
accordingly increased greatly when compared with 


9 Bank of Thailand. The rate is higher than was stated in the 
United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics which is the source 
for table II-21. 
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the first half of 1966 ($326 million against $137 


million), but it improved when compared with the— 


deficit in the second half of 1966 ($342 million) .1° 


The great surge in imports in fact occurred 
between the two halves of 1966, when the increment 
was twice as great as between the second half of 
1966 and the first of 1967. Increases between the 
beginning of 1966 and March 1967 were recorded 
in most categories of imports, but especially so in 
consumer goods.1! This increase in imports was 
acceptable as a matter of policy. In 1966, after a 
further rise of exports by 12 per cent on the year 
and with increasing internal expenditure on construc- 
tion for development or military purposes, and on 
services to increasing numbers of foreign troops, 
import liberalization and the actual growth of imports 
allowed stability without much control. 


Imports were liberalized further during 1967. 
A few restricted commodities were de-controlled while 
import duties on a range of chemicals, and construc- 
tion and refractory materials were reduced. Early 
in 1968, however, import duties were increased on 
a wide range of products as a protective measure. 
Six prohibited imports were freed but made liable 
to penal rates of import duty. Apart from the 
variation of the export tax on rubber, the ad valorem 
export duty on teak and other woods was increased 
in October. 


The balance of payments shows increasing 
invisible exports. Thailand’s civilian and military 
tourism and the expenditure of United States soldiers 
have caused a very comfortable foreign exchange 
position. The public import of capital grew greatly 
in the first half of 1967. External assets in October 
1967 reached the astonishing level of $1,027 million, 
one-quarter of the combined assets of the developing 
ECAFE region. 


With an increased volume of assistance, the 
United States has displaced Japan since 1966 as the 
leading provider of imports. Japan, however, con- 
tinued to remain the major market for exports. 


. Group II: Declining export values 


Burma: Exports have declined continuously 
since 1961/62. In 1966/67, at K 649 million, they 
were little more than one-half of the 1961/62 figure 
and well below the exports in any year of the 
nineteen-fifties. Exports of rice and rice products 
which formed between 60 and 65 per cent of total 
exports during the last decade have fallen continuously 
since 1961/62. In 1966/67 total exports fell by 30 
per cent mainly because of a further fall of 34 per 


10 Imports c.i.f., exports f.0.b. 
11No full commodity analysis of imports in 1966 or 1967 is 
available as yet. 
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cent in rice exports. The decline in the export 
volumes of rice has been attributed to the effect on 
domestic production of the low procurement prices 
offered by the Union of Burma Agricultural Marketing 
Board, the sole exporter of rice. Higher procurement 
prices were announced for the 1967/68 season. 
During 1966/67 rice production was also affected by 
adverse weather. 


Imports remained at just above K 1,000 million 
from 1960/61 to 1963/64. Acute scarcities on the 
domestic market drove them up by 30 per cent in 
1964/65. The trade surpluses of the early sixties 
thereupon turned into a large deficit. When imports 
were drastically and indiscriminately slashed in the 
following years reaching their lowest level in ten years 
in 1966/67, a trade surplus was re-established in 
1965/66. It was followed by a smill deficit in the 
next year. 


Food and primary agricultural products dominat- 
ed Burma’s exports and the bulk of its trade was 
thus with the food-deficit countries of the region, 
mainland China and Japan. Exports to the European 
socialist countries increased steadily up to 1963/64 
but have since fallen off quite sharply. 


Japan, mainland China, the United Kingdom and 
the United States have been the main suppliers of 
imports. India and Pakistan are other leading 
suppliers from the ECAFE region. 


With pervasive state control over most sectors 
of the economy, foreign trade policies have concen- 
trated on bilateral trading agreements. They have 
been signed with most of the centrally planned 
economies and with many countries of the ECAFE 
region. 


1966 was a bad year for Ceylon’s external trade. 
With exports declining by 13 per cent and imports 
rising by 38 per cent, the trade surplus of Rs 474 
million in 1965 turned in the next year into a deficit 
of Rs 328 million. External assets declined during 
1966 by about one-third, to $43 million, some 10 
per cent of the annual import bill. 


Exports declined faster than imports in the first 
half of 1967, and consequently the trade deficit at 
Rs 120 million was more than 90 per cent larger 
than that of the comparable period of the earlier 
year. Volumes and prices for the main commodities 
drifted downward during this period. Estimates for 
the year 1967 indicate that export receipts have fallen 
further though their volume rose by 4.2 per cent. 
The terms of trade declined substantially and export 
earnings were the lowest since 1958. While the 
production and exports of tea and rubber increased, 
prices continued to fall. The output of coconut 
products, their exports and prices all fell. 
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After a record harvest, the import volume of 
rice fell sharply during the first half of 1967. Imports 
from Burma also declined, partly because rice was 
increasingly drawn from mainland China under the 
rice-rubber pact, and partly because of lower Burmese 
supplies. Imports of wheat flour, however, increased 
sharply due both to its availability under PL 480 
and, possibly, to an increasing substitution of wheat 
for rice following the change in relative prices. 


The United Kingdom remains the major trade 
partner. Trade agreements with the centrally planned 
economies, including mainland China, have led to 
continued increases in trade volumes. Under the 
agreement with mainland China, rice is obtained at 
the Burmese prices while rubber is given at a premium 
over the Singapore price. Between 1965 and 1966, 
exports of rubber to mainland China rose by 32 per 
cent. While it was possible to reduce the import 
of rice, that of textiles increased steeply. During 
1967 the trade agreements with India and Pakistan 
underwent their yearly re-negotiation to specify the 
commodities to be traded. The economic difficulties 
of India caused exports to it to fall between 1965 
and 1966 by Rs 22 million. 


All import duties were waived on the import of 
raw materials for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, irrigation pumps, fisheries equipment, 
marine and diesel engines, infant foods and poultry 
farming requisites. A new import licensing policy 
for industrial inputs groups industries into four 
categories. Exchange allocations range from actual 
needs for the first category to only 25 per cent of 
usage in 1966 for the fourth category. While the 
employment of a previous-use basis for exchange 
allocations is probably unavoidable in the short run, 
it fails to stimulate the efficient user. Auctioning 
and its variants might be found feasible alternatives. 


Following on the devaluation of Nevember 1967, 
export duties on tea, rubber and coconut product. 
were increased by 5 per cent while the export duty 
rebate on the low priced teas was withdrawn. 


During the fiscal year 1966/67, India’s exports 
declined by $135 million to $1,558 million and 
imports by $338 million to $2,621 million. Because 
of a larger fall in imports than in exports, the adverse 
trade balance was reduced from $1,267 million in 
1965/66 to $1,063 million in 1966/67. Most of the 
decline in exports took place after June 1966, 
reflecting the impact of two successive poor harvests, 
the slump in the international prices of sugar, tea 
and other commodities, and the dislocation of trade 
after devaluation. 


The decline in export values was particularly 
marked for those commodities whose output declined 


in 1966/67: jute manufactures (exports less by $49 
million), cotton piece goods ($31 million), tea ($27 
million) ; unmanufactured tobacco ($12 million) and 
spices ($9 million). The fall in export values also 
spread to vegetable oils, oil cakes, coffee, mica, art 
silk manufactures and ergineering goods (from $4 
to $6 million for each). The volume of sugar exports 
was up by 37 per cent but owing to the fall in prices 
there was no significant change in the total value. 
In spite of the over-all decline, there were some bright 
spots in exports after devaluation. Exports of leather 
and leather manufactures rose sharply by $23 million, 
and iron and steel by $8 million. 


Exports to most regions declined, with the notable 
exception of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) countries and the centrally planned economies 
in eastern Europe. 


Imports during 1966/67 were lower by 11.4 per 
cent and there was a marked shift in their composition. 
Cereals rose by $136 million because of the inadequate 
harvests. Imports of raw materials such as raw jute 
and fertilizers went up by $8 million and $36 
million respectively. On the other hand, imports of 
machinery and transport equipment declined by $274 
million, that is, by 26 per cent responding to the 
stringent import policy introduced in 1965 and 1966. 
Together with the reduced growth in the output of 
the capital goods industries, this indicates a consider- 
able slowing down in capital formation. This was 
not just a matter of limited resources but also of 
a certain shift in the emphasis of Indian policy. 


Export duties, which had been imposed after 
devaluation on a large number of traditional exports 
to protect their unit values, were cut markedly,'* 
following the decline in export earnings. 


Exporters of new industrial products such as 
engineering products, chemicals and sports goods 
were granted cash subsidies ranging from 10 to 20 
per cent of their f.o.b. values. In September 1967, 
subsidies were extended to a wider range of products 
and further raised. In the case of steel-using export 
goods, the subsidy takes the form of a payment to 
the exporter based on the difference between the 
international and the domestic price of steel. 


The policy of liberalization was pursued further 
in 1966/67 by relaxing a variety of export controls 


12 The budget for 1967/68 reduced the duties on hessian from 
Rs 900 per ton to Rs 750 per ton, on carpet backing from Rs 900 
to Rs 600 per ton, on jute sacking from Rs 600 to Rs 450 per ton, 
on manganese ore from Rs 20 to Rs 12.50 per ton, and on iron 
ore fines from Rs 5 to Rs 4 per ton. The duty on tea was 
reduced to neutralize the effect of increases in excise duty, which 
is not refundable in the case of tea exports. Export duties on 
other primary exports such as pepper and raw wool were also 
significantly reduced. At the same time, excise duties on a wide 
range of products were increased to restrain domestic consumption 
and thereby to free supplies for export. 
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—over cotton textiles, bone meal, tyres and tubes 
and other goods—the purpose of which had been 
to ensure supplies to the domestic market. The. de- 
control of cotton textiles, in particular, may affect 
the distribution of real income, because a chief object 
of this type of control is to protect the standard of 
living of low-income groups. 


Following the devaluation, all promotional mea- 
sures based on import entitlements and tax credits 
were abolished. The tenor and use of import 
licensing policy changed. High priority was given 
to the allotment of capital goods to export industries. 
Fifty-nine industries (including export-oriented indus- 
tries) were selected as priority industries and import 
licences were issued to meet their full requirements 
of raw materials, components and spares on a six- 
monthly basis. Imports of raw jute, raw cashew 
nuts, wattle bark and raw hides and skins were placed 
on the open general licence for the benefit of exporting 
industries. 


The import policy for the year 1967/68 (May 
1967) liberalized imports further. Import licensing 
for the 59 priority industries was based on need and 
made continuous. Industrial users of imported inputs 
were given greater freedom of choice in respect of 
items to be imported and of the source of their 
supplies. 


In the first seven months of 1967/68, exports 
increased by $50 million over the corresponding 
period of 1966/67. An encouraging feature of 
exports was the increased share of non-traditional 
items such as iron and steel, steel scrap, engineering 
goods, finished leather, paper and paper board. 


Indonesia. Exports (excluding petroleum pro- 
ducts)1% continued to fall in 1967, reaching $446 
million, or $47 million less than in 1966. Imports 
on the other hand, increased by almost $100 million 
from $571 million in 1966 (annual rate based on 
nine-months). Consequently the deficit in the balance 
of trade rose further during the year. 


The continued decline in recorded exports seems 
to reflect an increasing volume of illegal exports due 
to the unremunerative rates of exchange; a sharp 
fall in production due to the serious deterioration 
of machinery and equipment and declines in re- 
investment; and a breakdown of the internal transport 
network, Over and above these internal problems, 
the export price of rubber, Indonesia’s main export, 
declined. 


13Exports of petroleum products at $186 million in 1966 
amounted to over one-quarter of total exports. Such exports are, 
however, handled by the producing companies under special terms 
and conditions. They thus remain unaffected by the changes in 
trade and foreign exchange policy described in this Survey. 


Domestic production increased only very slowly. 
The economic rehabilitation of the economy has thus 
hinged crucially on the availability of imports. In 
the event, foreign assistance permitted the large-scale 
import of maintenance goods and the large trade 
deficit of 1967. 


Together with the reform of the foreign exchange 
system, export and import procedures were simplified 
and the state agencies regulating shipping were 
abolished. The taxation of exports and imports 
resulted largely from the working of the foreign 
exchange system. The earlier implicit taxation of 
exports was transformed into a direct tax in 1967. 
The post-tax export proceeds were given in the form 
of bonus certificates which could be freely sold on 
the market. Exporters therefore earned a sizable 
premium over the official exchange rate. The incen- 
tive offered by the right to retain export earnings 
above the officially fixed value of the export was 
considerably reduced through an upward revision of 
official values (“check prices”). 


Iran: Petroleum products, accounting for over 
80 per cent of total exports, maintained an annual 
rate of growth of 9.8 per cent from 1961 to 1966. 
With imports increasing over the same period by only 
an annual 6.3 per cent, the balance of trade has 
remained in surplus. In the first half of 1967 
growing demands for capital goods caused imports 
to surge ahead by almost 17 per cent, while exports 
declined by 6 per cent. The trade surplus was thus 
halved by comparison with the corresponding period 
of 1966. The terms of trade have fractionally 
improved. 


The EEC group of countries was Iran’s leading 
trade partner in 1966, taking slightly over one-fourth 
of exports and supplying about 35 per cent of imports. 
The centrally planned economies absorb almost one- 
quarter of exports. The United Kingdom and the 
United States are the other important trading partners. 
Trade with Pakistan and Turkey — the other members 
of the Regional Co-operation for Development — is 
yet very insignificant. 


Steps have been taken to restrain the growth of 
demand for imports. Import tariffs and other levies 
were increased for 1967/68 while the advance deposit 
requirement for imports was doubled to 4 per cent 
together with the increase in the bank rate. 


With a view to stimulating exports, major pro- 
ducts were granted a five-year exemption from income 
tax. The International Petroleum Consortium was 
also asked to increase the production of petroleum 
by 17 per cent annually. 


The development of Malaysia’s trade during the 
first eleven months of 1967 was dominated by the 
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decline in the prices of all its major exports except 
timber. Given the structure of Malaysia’s exports, 
a price deterioration in any two of the major exports 
(rubber, which accounted for 38 per cent of exports 
in 1966, timber 12 per cent and tin 21 per cent) 
cannot usually be offset by other prices moving in 
the opposite way. The price of rubber had been 
sliding down throughout 1966 from 70.1 cents 
(Malaysian) to 60.27 cents per pound for R.S.S.1. 
In November 1967 it stood at 49.16 cents per pound. 
In September, when the price reached 50.66 cents 
the Government entered the market as a buyer to 
arrest the slide. Tin on the London Metal Exchange 
had opened in 1966 at £1,424.7 per ton and was 
down to £1,210 by the ead of that year. In November 
1967, it stood better at £1,272.8 but in between it 
had been as low as £1,185.4. By the standards of 
the years before 1964 this, of course, is still very 
high.1* Palm oil prices also came down to the levels 
of 1963 and before. 


During the first eleven months of 1967, the 
quantities of rubber and tin exported increased by 
4 and 0.3 per cent respectively. The volumes of 
timber, coconut oil and canned pineapple exports rose 
markedly. Copra volumes declined steeply (61 per 
cent on the year), and milder declines occurred in 
iron ore and palm kernels. The outcome was a 
decline of 3 per cent on the year in the value of 
exports. 


The value of imports also declined but by less, 
and the trade surplus was accordingly reduced. In 
the balance of payments for 1967, the trade balance 
declined to $149 from $180 million in 1966. Govern- 
ment transfer receipts and private capital inflows also 
fell but were overcompensated by public external 
borrowing. 


In June 1967, the United States announced -a 
reduction in releases from the rubber stockpile. A 
report from the Natural Rubber Bureau in Washington 
stated that rubber stockpile releases by the United 
States would end only in August 1972, assuming that 
stockpile releases would continue at 70,000 tons per 
year and that the minimum stockpile would be 130,000 
tons. Estimates by FAO point to heavy over-produc- 
tion of natural rubber in the coming decade which 
could be reflected in large unsold stocks and severe 
pressure on prices. 


In October 1967, nine rubber producing countries 
met at Kuala Lumpur and agreed on the following 
lines of action: (1) to request the United States 


14In November 1967, the International Tin Council adjusted the 
floor and ceiling prices of tin to allow for the exchange differentials 
introduced by the devaluation of sterling. The floor price was 
raised from £1,100 to £1,283 per ton while the ceiling price 
was raised from £1,400 to £1,633 per ton. In January 1968, 
both the floor and ceiling prices were reduced by £3. 


to reduce its rubber stockpile releases with a minimum 
price of US 20 cents per pound ex-depot; (2) to 
protest against the dumping of synthetic rubber in 
European markets by the United States and Canada; 
and (3) to organize an international commodity 
arrangement to embrace producers and consumers of 
both natural and synthetic rubber. 


During the first nine months of 1967, mainland 
China moved up to become the third largest buyer 
of rubber after the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 


In the Philippines, exports declined in the first 
half of 1967, the volume falling largely because of 
the losses of copra due to typhoons. The value and 
the volume of imports, however, rose sharply by 
comparison with the first half of 1966, following an 
even larger rise between the first and the second half 
of that year. The rise of imports in 1967 extended 
to several important items of non-durable and durable 
consumption (tobacco, light manufactures and ma- 
terials for them), though imports of finished non- 
durable consumer goods appear to have been cut 
drastically. 


The terms of trade changed little, so that the 
deterioration in the balance of trade represents by 
and large real movements in exports and imports. 


While the United States retained its position as 
the single most important market, the destination of 
exports was diversified by increased sales to Japan 
and western Europe. The Laurel-Langley agreement 
with the United States is due to expire in 1974 and 
preliminary discussions were held as to the possibility 
of its extension or revision. 


Group III: 


Exports are insignificant in the trade of Laos. 
In 1965, for instance, they amounted to Kp 240 
million as against imports of Kp 7,893 million. The 
figures exclude the considerable trade in gold (Kp 30 
million of gold were imported in 1966) and also 
underestimate exports, much of which goes unrecorded 
(e.g. opium). 


The conditions of the transit trade through 
Thailand continued to be the main determinant of 
the competitiveness of Laotian exports. A growing 
volume of imports was made possible by extensive 
foreign assistance. 


Export controls were tightened in 1967 and an 
increased repatriation of export proceeds at the official 
rate was expected. Sixty per cent of export proceeds 
from tin ore, 20 per cent from timber and 10 per 
cent from other exports have to be surrendered at 


the official rate of Kp 240=$1, which is about half 
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the market rate. The earlier surrender requirements 
appear to have driven exports such as benzoin, sticklac 
and cardamom underground. 


Imports from Thailand and Japan increased 
significantly during 1966 while Malaysia-Singapore 
continued to be the major market for exports. 


Nepal: Trade with India continues to account 
for about 90 per cent of Nepal’s total trade. Follow- 
ing the decision not to devalue the Nepalese rupee 
in step with the Indian rupee,’ tariffs were increased 
on a number of imports from: India. Indo-Nepalese 
trade was also subjected for the first time to licensing 
in an effort to curtail increased imports from India. 
Imports from India rose nevertheless and led to the 
steady depletion of Nepal’s reserves of Indian rupees. 


The budget for 1967/68 exempted imports of 
essential agricultural inputs and implements from 
import levies. Reductions in import duties were 
allowed on the imports of raw materials and 
machinery for newly-established industries while pro- 
tective tariffs were also imposed. Export duties were 
lowered, particularly because the appreciation in 
relation to the Indian rupee retarded exports. The 
surcharge on imports from India was lowered, and 
it was agreed that the Indian excise duty on exports 
to Nepal would be refunded to *he Nepalese exchequer. 


Nepal continues its attempts to diversify trade 
because the trade with India cannot satisfy the full 
demand for development imports and does not provide 
the hard currency which is required in consequence. 
A two-year barter agreement with Poland provided 
for £100,000 of trade. Mainland China aid projects 
in Nepal are financed with the proceeds of sales of 
Chinese consumer goods and the trade with mainland 
China is accordingly fostered. This trade also pro- 
vided for the import of 20,000 tons of rice after the 
short harvest of 1966/67. A barter agreement with 
Bulgaria provides for the export of jute, jute products, 
oil-seeds, hide, timber and herbs in exchange for 
electric motors and trucks. Trade with Pakistan has 
tended to diminish in the absence of proper transit 
facilities through India and the consequent need to 
use air transport. 


Raw wool exports to India were stopped and 
diverted to the USSR. Exports of a small quantity of 
low quality raw jute have been permitted to exporters 
of jute materials. Cigarette imports from India were 
temporarily suspended. 


Republic of Viet-Nam. The economic dislocation 
of a war-torn economy has made for a continuing 


15In December 1967, after the devaluation of sterling, Nepal 
devalued its rupee by 32.9 per cent. 
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decline in exports and a continued increase in 
imports. The provisional data for 1966 suggest that 
export receipts barely covered 5 per cent of imports. 
Since 1964, with the harvests reduced or diverted, 
the economy has turned from being a net exporter 
of rice into a net importer. Foreign assistance has 
taken care of the trade deficit, which stood in 1966 
at around $768 million. The balance on goods and 
services is a good deal smaller (some $272 million 
in 1966) because of service incomes and military 
transactions. It was more than covered by transfer 
payments (loan transactions being insignificant) so 
that external assets accumulated on a substantial scale. 


Imports were substantially liberalized in late 
1966 in order to curb the black market. Imports 
licensed in 1966 were, at $661 million, about 60 
per cent higher than in the previous year. With the 
rapid build-up of supplies, import licensing slowed 
down during 1967. Imports of textile fabrics were 
banned from March 1967. 


Rice has become the major import item and 
830,000 tons (of the 950,000 tons imported in 1967) 
were supplied by the United States. Rubber formed 
the bulk of exports, with France as the main buyer. 


With the close link between import sources and 
assistance flows, the United States has become by 
far the main supplier of imports. Many countries 
of the ECAFE region—in particular China (Taiwan), 
Hong Kong, Japan, the Republic of Korea and 
Singapore—have benefited from the import boom. 


Major trends in foreign trade policy 
The economic events of 1966 and 1967 shaped 


national trade policies in more than one sense. They 
dictated the tactics of trade policy and also exerted 
an influence on its strategy. The period witnessed 
notable changes of strategy, of an importance that 
goes beyond the actual policy measures in which 
these changes have so far been reflected. 


On the side of tactics, n-any countries responded 
to the widespread decline of commodity prices and 
the stagnation of export earnings by an extensive use 
of fiscal and commercial policy instruments to induce 
exports and to recover some balance in the external 
sector. The measures distinguished between new and 
traditional exports. The former were assisted by 
subsidies in India, by the extension of the export 
bonus voucher scheme in Pakistan and by the intro- 
duction of a modest version of the scheme in Ceylon, 
and by the offer of fiscal and monetary inducements, 
especially in countries such as the Republic of Korea 
where the trend towards increased reliance on general 
economic policy forms part of the strategy of 
liberalization. 
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Price falls and demand stagnation, however, 
affected the traditional exports of developing Asia. 
This led to large and frequent variations in export 
taxes which also underwent adjustments to parry the 
devaluation of sterling in November 1967. Indian 
export taxes that had been raised in 1966 to 
differentiate the impact of the Indian devaluation 
had to be brought down again in 1967 to meet 
unfavourable movements in the international prices 
and the competition of other suppliers. The collapse 
of the low-priced tea market led to a scheme of export 
duty drawbacks in Ceylon. The scheme persisted till 
the devaluation, when it was abolished and when 
export taxes were raised to tailor the devaluation to 
the conditions of demand for Ceylon’s export products. 
Pakistan and Afghanistan also reduced or abolished 
export taxes. Indonesia and Laos sought to maintain 
export earnings by permitting a larger retention of 
proceeds by exporters. 


Since export taxes serve in many countries as 
the main instrument for the apportionment of export 
income between state and producer or trader, reduc- 
tions diminish public revenue. Even where the tax 
is specific, reductions have tended to reduce public 
revenue in a greater proportion than the income of 
the seller. The development of alternative means of 
taxing which was lent new urgency by the events of 
1966 and 1967 is needed for a variety of further 
reasons. Export taxes cannot distinguish between the 
average and the marginal producer and thus are no 
substitute for taxes on profits and rent, and they fall 
on the exported portion of production alone and thus 
tend to divert supplies to the domestic market. The 
policy during the past two years, as distinct from 
the instruments, was to maintain export volumes, or 
to raise them, in the face of a stagnant or declining 
demand. This response leads easily to further price 
falls, but it cannot be avoided unless national policies 
can be co-ordinated among the producing countries. 
1966 and 1967 accordingly saw new or resumed 
attempts to construct such agreements for rubber, tea 
and other products. 


The important developments of trade strategy 
took the form of a pursuit of liberalization in some 
countries and, perhaps more remarkably, the adoption 
of liberalization policies in countries whose external 
sector had come under heavy pressure. 


Liberalization of trade in Asia has meant a great 
variety of things during the past few years. Its 
standard meaning in economic policy is the relaxation 
of controls—physical controls, allocation systems and 
price controls —as distinct from the reduction of 
tariffs and taxes. But, for an understanding of the 
aims and likely implications of liberalization, it is 
not only necessary to know the purposes of the 
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controls that are being relaxed but also their actual 
working. The allocation of steel at controlled prices, 
or of imports at a particular rate of exchange may 
have had the purpose of exerting control over uses of 
materials but may in the end do no more than 
distribute income between those that get licences and 
the rest. A relaxation of such controls might then 
have little effect on the things which they were meant 
to accomplish. 


Whatever the precise purpose of a control, the 
role of foreign exchange in the developing countries 
of Asia is usually such that the control over imports 
or exports is a particularly powerful influence on 
the pattern of production. It also tends to be the 
most readily available instrument for this type of 
policy. Liberalization must therefore often mean the 
partial surrender of public control over the pattern 
of developing production and of consumption. This 
is not a necessary result but rather depends on the 
degree of rational control which had been exercised 
before liberalization. An economy crowded with 
controllers and controls, instituted ad hoc to meet 
new pressures as they arise may find that some of 
this activity is not just superfluous but harmful to 
the objective of growth along certain agreed lines 
because of inconsistencies between different policies 
and an unnecessarily high cost of the system in terms 
of private incentive and the labour of administrators 
and licence seekers. In several Asian countries—for 
instance, in the Republic of Korea and in India or 
Pakistan—a simplification of control has frequently 
been advocated on these grounds, and this reason 
for liberalization forms almost everywhere an element 
in the wider case. That the case for, and the purpose 
of, liberalization is wider appears to be accepted in 
these developing Asian countries which have accepted 
liberalization as a major policy strategy. They 
include Pakistan, the Republic of Korea, China 
(Taiwan), Indonesia, and, a recent and very notable 
addition, India. In these countries, one of the reasons 
for trade liberalization was that the controlled 
economy did not seem t) engage initiative sufficiently 
in the desirable directions, and that the regime of 
controls failed to manage the economy in circums- 
tances of extreme scarcity of foreign exchange. The 
price of liberalization is partly the weaker control, 
or the weaker potential control, over the allocation 
of resources. This, it seems, is generally accepted. 
In addition, however, logic and experience suggests 
a further price or concomitant of liberalization, 
namely the need to relax the strain on national 
resources which may have to accompany a determined 
planning of development. If imports are allowed in 
more liberally than before, resources will, for one 
thing, be used in a different manner and somewhat 
less will be available for planned development. 
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Working with a given expected foreign exchange 
income—and this must be the basis of policy in the 
short run—if importers can choose more freely what 
to import, certain domestic capacities may be under- 
utilized; and if they can choose more freely how 
much to import, the size of the bill will not be certain 
and the residue that will be usable for agreed 
development activities will be smaller. Since pressure 
on resources exerts a push on prices, liberalization 
may increase the payments difficulties if resources are 
driven too hard. There is, thus, some reason for 
associating policies of liberalization with increasing 
caution in economic management and with some 
easing in the utilization of resources. The broad 
problems of current policies of relaxation in several 
developing Asian countries stem from here. 


The methods by which liberalization is pursued 
have their own problems. Some of these were pointed 
out in the preceding notes on national experience 
in trade and payments and in chapter II of Part One 
of this Survey. The adoption, for instance, of a 
past-use basis for liberal import allocations to pro- 
ducers tends to introduce rigidities in the growth of 
industries. Bonus voucher systems which allow the 
import of high standard of living goods to furnish 
incentives to the exporters may lead ultimately to 
a pattern of domestic production—in replacement of 
certain bonus voucher imports—that was not con- 
sidered desirable to begin with. ‘The abolition of 
import controls on articles of popular consumption 
(e.g. textiles) may leave the government without other 
means of regulating the distribution of real income. 


The continuing import liberalization in China 
(Taiwan) included the transfer of additional com- 
modities to the free list and a widening of the category 
of permitted consumer good imports as a spur to 
improved design and quality in domestic production. 
In the Republic of Korea, the main recent measure 
was the adoption of the ‘negative list system’ which 
allows the import of goods unless specifically pro- 
hibited or restricted. While this has a large element 
of administrative reform, it was combined with a 
reduction in the number of prohibited and restricted 
commodities. 


The wider substitution of customs tariffs for 
import restrictions is at present being considered in 
the Republic of Korea while it has already been 
initiated in Singapore. 


Thailand, with very strong external reserves and 
a desire to stabilize the economy in the face of 
mounting externally financed domestic expenditure, 
accelerated the process of liberalization in 1966 and 
1967. In 1966, controls were removed from a large 
portion of the export and import products that still 
remained under quantitative conirol. Decontrol pro- 


Part Two. Current Economic Developments 


ceeded in 1967, simultaneously with the reduction of 
import duties on a wide range of industrial materials. 


In Pakistan a more liberal import policy was 
announced for’ 1966/67 to enable the fuller utilization 
of existing capacity and to provide greater supplies 
for export. The ‘free list? — containing almost all 
essential industrial raw materials—was increased 
from 31 to 66 items and the ‘licensable’ list reduced 
in scope. To meet the specific needs of industries 
not covered by the ‘free list’, 258 industries (as 
against a previous 148) were made eligible to import 
essential inputs while other industries could use the 
bonus veuchers for imports of raw materials and 
spares without any upper limit. But the stringent 
foreign exchange situation that developed during the 
year forced a certain retreat from liberalization. In 
September 1967, the number of items on the ‘free 
list? was drastically slashed to only 10. So far the 
Pakistan measures appear to be more in the nature 
of tactics than a reversal of the strategy of liberaliza- 
tion which has been followed throughout this decade. 
In this instance, restrictions were followed (after the 
devaluation of sterling) by the imposition of a 
considerable number of tariffs and the increase of 
existing rates. 


Unlike the countries mentioned so far, India and 
Ceylon adopted policies of liberalization in circums- 
tances of very unfavourable trade results. 


Following the devaluation of the rupee, India 
moved purposefully towards selective liberalization of 
imports by enabling 59 priority industries, largely 
export-oriented, to import their full requirements of 
raw materials, components and spares. Essential raw 
materials such as raw jute, raw cashew nuts, wattle 
bark and raw hides and skins were placed on the 
Open General licence. The import policy announced 
for 1967/68 went further in giving greater freedom 
to select the cheapest sources of imported supplies. 


The extent to which the volume of imports will 
be at the discretion of importing industries, and the 
rate of imports into the remaining industries are 
obviously critical questions in an appraisal of the 
Indian policy. Its adoption coincides with restraint 
in development expenditure and with growing em- 
phasis, in the budget and general economic policy, 
on internal stabilization. 


In Ceylon, the import licensing policy was 
rationalized and liberalized during 1967 in spite of 
the tightened foreign resource position. Import duties 
were waived on the import of raw materials for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, irrigation 
pumps, fisheries equipment, marine and diesel engines, 
Industries using imported inputs have been classified 
into four categories. Category 1 industries are allow- 


Chapter IV. International Trade and Payments 


ed to import according to needs; category 2, up to 
125 per cent of 1966 imports; category 3, up to 100 
per cent of 1966 imports and category 4, up to 25 
per cent of imports in 1966. 


Not all countries have adopted policies of 
liberalization. Burma, Iran, Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines—the latter two with their own record of 
liberalization — went in the direction of further 
restriction. 
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a ee 


With a worsening trade balance, the Philippines 
in September 1967 imposed restrictions on the import 
of non-essential goods. Imports of a wide range of 
non-essential products are increasingly restricted in 
Malaysia, partly for protective reasons and partly 
because of the continued fall in export earnings. To 
increase revenue and to afford protectin to domestic 
industry, Jran announced increases in tariffs ranging 
from 50 to 200 per cent on imports for the year 
ending March 1968. 
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UNITS AND SYMBOLS EMPLOYED 


Unless otherwise stated “tons” relate to metric tons, “dollars” relate to United States dollars, and 


“billion” signifies a thousand million. 


The following symbols have been used throughout: 


* — 12 months beginning 20- 23 March of the year stated. . J — not applicable. 

t 12 months beginning April of the year stated. ..- — Not available. 

+ 12 months ending September of the year stated. — — nil or negligible. 

g — 12 months ending June of the year stated. r —revised figures from this issue. 

Mn — million. Figures in italics are provisional or unofficial. 


I, II, III, and IV for quarters of years. 
Substantial breaks in the homogeneity of a series are indicated either by a horizontal line across the column 


or by vertical double lines in a row of figures. 


SOURCES 


To ensure comparability, data compiled or published by the United Nations Statistical Office have been 


incorporated wherever feasible; material supplied by governments, publications of governments, of the United 
Nations specialized agencies and of international commodity study groups have been used as additional sources. 


(See also explanatory note on page iv, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1967) 
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REGIONAL STATISTICS 


1. DEVELOPING ECAFE REGION: REGIONAL STATISTICAL SERIES 
Annual and quarterly figures 


| 1S 6.7 
1961 1965 1967 
esa) re | ee 


POPULATION (Midyear estimates, million) 


Including mainland China. . . 1,524 | 1,556 | 1,587 | 1,620 | 1,656 | 1,690 | 1,725 “ ; 5 ; 4 ; 
Excluding mainland Ching. . . 864 886 907 930 956 979 | 1,005 A : 1 , - ‘ 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
Index of agricultural production® (1952—1956=100) } 
All commodities .... . 124 126 129 132 130 131 139 f “ * . « F i 
Food . A ite 124 126 129 133 129 130 138 Fi A A = . 
Per capita food fs eee 106 105 105 105 100 98 102 "i - F A ‘ ‘ i 
Cereals (million tons) . - a 
Rice (paddy) 25S Sk 120.7 | 118.6] 1283 | 133.2 | 119.4 119.7 | 135.0 z 6 a Z = . 
Wheot 9 =. Saat eo 20.4 21.6 20.4 19.4 22.7 20.2 22.6 = é 7 ° F . : 
Maize . Se ieee 10.8 12.2 11.6 13.2 11.9 13.1 13.6 : c . Z 7 » } 
Millet and sorghum : oes 16.6 18.5 17.9 19.0 14.8 17.5 19.9 n r . . ° . 
Starchy root crops (million ‘tons) . 
Potatoes : = oe 3.9 3.6 4.5 3.9 5.1 5.6 5.1 
Sweet potatoes ond yams = ut 9.6 10.6 9.3 12.7 11.8 11.2 12.3 = ] 
Cassava Se ha ae 16.4 16.9 17.3 18.5 16.6 17.5 17.8 
Oilseeds (million tons). 
Groundnuts (in shell) 6.1 6.3 6.3 7.0 5.4 5.6 dpe 
Copra . cf ae ae 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 29 2.6 : 3 5 
Tea (thousand tons) Sh, fon tone 701.2 | 706.4] 708.2 | 743.5 | 755.6 | 762.3 | 768.9 || 178.0 | 240.0 | 195.0 
Tobacco (thousand tons) . . . 699.1 | 828.9} 848.8 | 884.9 | 873.0 | 883.0 | 983.0 ; : : 
Fibres (thousand tons) A 
Cotton (int), Heros) se A ce 1,403 | 1,604] 1,756 | 1,646} 1,598 1,636 | 1,821 
Jute and allied fibers. ° 3,157 | 2,643} 2,741 | 2,721 | 2,835 | 2,983 | 3,039 . 3 2 ; 5 
Natural rubber (thousand tons) . 1,946 | 1,980} 1,930 | 2,054} 2,181 2,233 | 2,280 535 573 596 550 515 
(NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index of industrial production» (1963=100) 
Mining and manufacturing. . 85 92 100 109 117 124 130 123 122 126 130 129 131 
Mining . Pea tial Se 88 95 100 110 120 126 143 128 122 127 139 142 145 
Manulacturing oS oie 85 91 100 108 116 123 126 121 121 125 127 124 126 
Light manufacturing sane 88 93 100 106 114 121 122 121 118 120 123 120 124 
Heavy manufacturing . . 80 he) 100 110 119 126 132 122 126 132 134 130 130 
Food, beverages, tobacco . 96 98 100 107 115 127 121 127 117 124 128 112 118 
Textiles . . 90 95 100 108 1ll 110 116 109 114 114 108 116 119 
Paper and. paper products 86 89 100 112 116 129 142 128 129 136 132 141 146 
Chemicals, petroleum and 
coal products. . . 78 87 100 112 122 136 156 132 134 148 148 151 156 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts igo. ee bt hs 84 96 100 1)3 119 128 146 124 131 138 136 145 147 
Basic metok:. . . « » 86 86 100 118 121 137 166 132 139 151 157 164 170 
Metal products . . . . 80 91 100 121 125 143 180 140 146 157 167 174 182 
Electricity and gas .. . 82 8g 100 113 122 134 153 128 137 143 147 146 157 
Coal (million tons). . . «. 68.3 75.6 81.9 79.2 84.5 86.6 92.3 22.2 21.6 22.8 23.7 24,1 22.8 
Iron ore (million tons) , 27.45 | 28.31] 29.99 | 30.28 | 33.43 | 35.89 35.0 9.82 8.81 8.12 8.38 9.14 8.25 
Tin in concentrates (thousand tons) 90.6 93.5 91.2 94.5 | 100.2 | 106.5 | 110.6 26.2 27.4 28.0 26.6 26.9 28.2 
Petroleum, crude (million tons) . 85.91 | 94.08 | 101.55 |114.20 | 129.65 | 137.14 | 162.18 a bus a — ae see 
Salt (thousand tons) . . . . 5,641 | 6678] 7,284 | 7,294] 7,802 | 7,410 | 9,162 
Sugar (thousand tons). . . .« 6,683 | 6,495] 6,091 | 6,860 | 7,862 | 8,040} 8.404 Site eis take Reis riche oR 
Cotton yarn (thousand tons) . . 1,272 | 1.313 | 1,362 | 1,472 | 1,466 1,450 | 1,458 357 373 366 336 363 375 
Cotton fabrics (million metres) . 6,451 | 6,442] 6,508 | 6,859 | 5,628 | 5,278 | 5,311 1,369 | 1,381 1,330 |} 1,219 | 1,330 | 1,387 


Jute manufactures (thousand tons) 1,261 | 1,523 | 1,624 | 1,633} 1,714 1,556 | 1,545 348 378 399 390 395 402 
Paper excluding Pepa. : 


(thousand tons 422 448 510 566 589 654 654 158 167 168 157 164 164 


Vegetable oils (thousand tons) . 1,058 | 1,153] 1,164 | 1,404] 1,492.] 1,189 | 1,375 296 278 307 313 313 324 
Cement (million tons) . . 15.1 16.6 18.0 19.3 21.7 23.6 24.5 5.5 5.7 5.9 5.7 6.2 6.2 
‘Steel (ingots and metal for castings) 

(thousand tons) . . 5G 4,334 | 5,454] 6,363 | 6,413 | 6,845 | 7,198 | 7,160 |} 1,783 | 1,736 | 1,855 |} 1,871 | 1,755 | 1,761 
Tin metal (thousand tons) . 82.4 85.4 87.4 74.3 81.1 91.0 | 103.4 22.0 23.1 24.0 27.7 26.4 27.4 


Electricity (billion kWh) . . . 31.4 38.0 43.3 50.0 60.5 62.6 69.6 15.3 16.2 16.4 16.3 17.3 17.9 
‘fRANSPORTS 
Railway traffic (billion) - 


Passenger kilometres .. . 120.1 | 122.8] 128.6 | 134.8 | 135.3 | 140.1 Tera 34.3 33.2 33.6 31.4 32.3 

Freight ton-kilometres- . 95.7 $103.5] 110.4 | 116.6 | 129.9 | 132.2 Neg 32.0 33.6 38.4 31.3 31.6 
International sea-borne shipping? (million tons) 

Freight loaded... ‘ 120.4 ; 124.6] 134.5 | 149.2 | 170.0 | 170.5 sete 45.1 42.2 33.8 47.9 50.3 

Freight unloaded. . . . . 73.2 78.3 83.5 92.7 99.2 | 114.8 ee 20.7 22.7 23.0 23.6 24.5 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Total value (million of bese 

Exports. . . . ‘ 8,354 | 8,603} 9,310 |10,042 | 10,564 | 11,037 «+ || 2,796 | 2,748 | 2,801 1} 2,858 | 2,745 | 3,113 

Imports . . |10,534 |10,789 | 11,487 {12,592 | 13,374 | 14,320 «++ |} 3,429 | 3,609 | 3,914 |} 3,977 | 3,981 | 3,755 
Quantum indexe (1958=100) 

Exporte sends ' ue) he eens 113 119 129 130 137 141 A 140 140 145 145 144 

Imports, hice dctle e2 es eee ee 122 129 134 142 147 160 ied 152 166 174 165 173 
Unit value index® (1958=100) 

Exports 65 embe. 8 6. os 104 101 102 103 106 108 are 108 107 108 107 108 

Im 100 99 100 102 104 103 sibs 104 102 103 105 106 


ports Falla ‘cul 3s wan ae 
Terms of trade® (1958=100) 105 102 102 101 103 104 heh ee 106 105 102 102 nohe 


EXTERNAL TRADE (Cont'd) 

Direction of tradet (million US dollars) 
Exports to:— 

ECAFE countries . . . 

Western Europe (including 

WK ces Bape te ce 

Uwe 5 he & 

US Aw se he 5 

Sterling area 4 


Imports from:— 
ECAFE countries . ... 
Western Europe (including 
ie APP eae On CMe eee 
Wee eros Et. 
UScAse ts ty yore i Oe 
Sterling area... . 


Exports of primary products& 
Quantum index (1958=100) 
Generic i. it: is 
Agricultural materials , 
Mineral products . . . . 
Unit value index (1958=100) 
Gener. dears +) sa ss 
Agricultural materials . 
Mineral products . .. . 


Quantity of exports (thousand tons 
Food 
Fish, fresh or simply preserved 
Cerealsh ares ere 
Ca is | ares 
LOG MWe Gh ba Pe aghs, far 
Spicesy cites « eeic 
Agricultural materi 
Hides and skins, raw. . . 
Oilseeds, oil nuts & oil kernels 
Rubber, natural . . . 
Wood and lumber . 5 
Cotton, raw . 
Jute, raw. lg 
ee ee ee 
Vegetable oils, not essential . 
Mineral products 
Iron ore (million tons) . . 
Tin ore and concentrates . 
Manganese ore... . 
Coal 


Crude petroleum ( million tons) 

GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ASSETS!, (end of period, million 
US dollars) a2, Tihs: 3) 24s 


GENERAL NOTES: In general, the regional statistical series cover the developing 
ECAFE countries (excluding the developed ECAFE countries of Australia, Japan 
and New Zealand) except mainland China, Mongolia, Nepal and, in most cases, 
Afghanistan and {ran; in some cases, other countries have also Leen omitted be- 
cause of lack of data. Except in the case of mainland China, countries omitted 
in the regional series are, from the point of view of the series, usually less im- 
portant. To maintain comparability, the countries included in different periods 
for each series are the same. 


a. This index was compiled and calculated by Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 


b. This index compiled by the United Nations Statistical Office covers Afghanis- 
tan, Brunei, Burmz, Ceylon, China rs Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Republic of Korea, Malaysia (excluding Sabah), Pakistan, Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam. For more detailed statistics and 
explanatory notes sec United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 


c. For countries covered see table 18 but excluding developed ECAFE countries. 


d_ Excluding India for quarterly figures. 


¢. This index compiled by the United Nations Statistical Office covers Afghanistan, 
Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Republic of Korea, Laos, Macau , Pakittan, Philippines, Singapore, 

Ryukyu Islands, Thailand and the Republic of Viet-Nam, The quantum in 
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REGIONAL STATISTICS 
1. DEVELOPING ECAFE REGION: REGIONAL STATISTICAL SERIES (Cont'd) 


Annual and quarterly figures 


are of the Laspeyres type and the unit value indexes are of the Paasche type. The 
index of terms of trade is the result of dividing the export unit value index by 
the import unit value index, For’ more detailed statistics and explanatory notes 
on the method of construction, see United Nations Yearbook of International 
Trade Statistics, 1965. 


. For countries covered, see table 20 but excluding developed ECAFE countries, 


. Exports of 18 primary products and food from 18 developing ECAFE countrice 


and territories (excluding mainland China, Mongolia and Nepal) are included 
in the index. To minimize the effect of transit trade, only export of domestic 
produce is included for Hong Kong and net export of rubber is used for 
Malaysia. The quantity of exports of each item is totalled for 18 countries and 
territories and relatives have been then weighted by the total value of exports of 
each commodity in 18 countries and territories in terms vf United States 
dollars in 1958 to form the quantum index, The unit value index is obtained by 
dividing the index of total value of exports in United States dollars by the 
quantum index, The commodities included in the index account for 49 per cent 
of the total value of exports from 18 countries, (If Hong Kong is excluded, the 
percentage is increased to 52.) 


. Comprising maize, rice and rice products only. 
. Covers Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), India, Indonesia, Iran, 


Republic of Korea, Malaysia (prior to 1963, for West Malaysia only), Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam, Since 1962 excluding Indonesia. 
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POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


2. AREA AND POPULATION 


} atest conn | 
Date Population 


Area 
(km?) 


Estimates of midyear population (thousand) 


oom [oe [om [om [oe To 


Afghanistan 647,497 AS | cite 10,972 | 14,042 | 14,287 | 14,537 14,792 | 15,051 15,397 | 15,751 
Brunei® 5.765 |] 10/ 8/1960 83,877 35 87 91 94 97 101 104 rhe 
Burma : 678,033 5/ 3/1941] 16,823,798> |} 15,6351] 22,780 | 23,253 | 23,735 24,229 | 24,732 25,246 (25,811) 
Cambodia® 181,035 |} 17/ 4/1962) 5,728,771 3,046¢1) 5600+] 5,770+| 5,892 6,022 6,115 6,320 Bye 
Ceylon . 65,610 8/ 7/1963} 10,590,060 5,725 | 10,168 | 10,443 | (10,590) | 10,971 | (11,232) | (11,491) | (11,741) 
China: mainland 9,561,000 || 30/ 6/1953] 582,603,4179 |/452,460 |660,000+] 670,000+] 680,000+| 690,000+) 700,000+ 710,000 bard 
Taiwan® 35,961 |} 16/12/1966} 13,383,357 5,530 | 10,971 11,349 | 11,696 12,070 | (12,443) | (12,811) | 13,142 

Hong Kong* 1,034f4) 7/ 3/1961} 3,133,131 1,282 3,175 3,347 3,504 3,594 3,692 3,732 (3,834) 
India& 3,268,090 1/ 3/1961} 435,511,60681 || 303,62687] 439,002 | 449,640 |460,487 | 471,624 | 486,811 | 498,680 | 511,115 
Indonesia? 1,491,564 |] 31/10/1961] 96,318,829 67,39841) 95,655 | 97,765 | 100,045 104,500+ 107,000 
Tran 1,648,000 1/11/1966} 25,781,090 22,100+] 22,700+| 23,300+] 23,900 25,500 
Korea . cet 220,231i |} 1/ 5/1944] 25,120,174i1]} 21,528 | 36,302+|] 37,325+| 38,368+ 41,4864 

Republic of Koreai2 (98,477) |} 1/10/1966} 29,207,856 25,402 | 26,125 | 26,868 29,086 | 29,784 
Laos 236,800 1,0123 2,390+} 2,450+} 2,510+ 2,700 
Malaysia:® 

East: Sabah 76,115 9/ 8/1960 454,421 295k 471 489 $05 565 588 

Sarawak 125,205 || 14/ 6/1960 744,529 440 760 778 799 862 302 

West (131,313) |] 17/ 6/1957} 6,278,758 4,083 7,137 7,377 7,611 8,298 
Mongolia . 1,565,000 5/ 1/1963 1,017,100i1 748) 983 1,007+} 1,030+ 1,140 
Nepal . 140,797 || 22/ 6/1961 9,412,996 6,000 9,390+] 9,550+] 9,730+ 10,294 
Pakistan™ 946,716 1/ 2/1961] 93,831,982 68,594 | (94,647) | (96,640) | (98,675) (105,044) |(107,258) 
Philippines 300,000 |} 15/ 2/1960} 27,087,685 15,445 | 28,313 | 29,257 | 30,241 31,270 | 32,345 | 33,477 | 34,656 
Singapore” 581 || 17/ 6/1957) 1,445,929 651 1,687 1,733 1,775 1,820 1,865 1,914 1,956 
Thailand 514,000 |} 25/ 4/1960} 26,257,916 14,492 | (27,210) | (28,054) | (28,923) | (29,820) | (30,744) | (31,698) | 32,680 
VietNam . eg 329,556 18,980P | 31,184+) 32,129+| 33,117+ 34,115 36,043 

Republic of Viet-NamP! 170,906 aot aiate 14,494 | 14,929 | 15,317 16,543 | (16,973) 
Western Samoa . 2,842 |) 21/11/1966 131,380 56 114 117 120 123 130 135 
Australia? 7,686,810 || 30/ 6/1966} 11,540,764 6,836 | 10,508 | 10,699 | 10,903 11,116 | 11,333 } 11,541 | 11,751 
Japan’ 369,661 1/10/1965] 98,274.961 70,0408!) (94,055) | (94,933) | (95,900) | (96,903) | (97,952) | 98,865 | (99,921) 
New Zealandt (268,675) |] 22/ 3/1966) 2,676,919 1,587 2,420 2,485 2,538 2,594 2,640 2,676 2,726 


Source: United Nations Statistical Office, except those in brackets which are from 


latest national sources. 
General note: For details and explanatory notes, see United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook 1966, 
+ United Nations estimate, 
a. Population excludes transients afloat. 


b. Results of last complete census. The first and second stages of a multi-stage census 
were completed on 1 Feb. 1953 and 1 Feb. 1954, respectively, but no further 
enumeration was undertaken. The results of the first stage gave a total of 2,940,704 
for the de jure population in 252 towns approximating the urban area of the 
Union; in the second stage an additional 2,908,001 persons were enumerated in 
3,159 village tracts of which 2,143 in Burma proper and 1,016 in Kachin ‘State, 
roughly 15 per cent of the total rural area, 


b1,1931 Census area, 
c. Population excludes foreign diplomatic personnel and their dependants. 
. Midyear 1936 estimate. 


. Population registered, plus an estimate of 8,397,477 for persons living in outlying 
areas where local registration offices were not established. No adjustment has been 
made for 0.1 per cent estimated net underenumeration. Source: Hsin Hua Monthly. 


. Excluding Quemoy and Matsu and also armed forces and foreigners. 


ao 


. Comprising Hong Kong Island, Kowloon and the New (leased) Territories. 

. Land area only. Total, including ocean area within administrative boundaries, 
is 2,916 km2, . 

. Beginning 1965, including data for part of Jammu’ and Kashmir, the final status 
of which has not yet been determined. Excluding Sikkim. 

gl.Includes an estimate of 626,667 for Goa, Daman and Diu. 


Including Kashmir-Jammu, the final status of which has not yet been determined 
and Sikkim. Excluding Mahe, Karikal, Pondicherry and Yanaon (together popula- 
tion estimated at 323,000 in 1952), Chandernagore, Goa, Daman and Diu, 


. Excluding West Irian. 


hl. Including West Irian. 
i. Includes the area of the demilitarized zone (1,262 km?). 
il. Population is de jure. 


i2. Population excludes alien armed forces, civilian aliens employed by armed 
forces, and foreign diplomatic personnel and their dependants, 


j. 31 December estimate. 


k. Excluding Labuan acquired from Straits Settlement in 1946 (population 7,507 at 
*1 April 1931 census). 


m. Data are for territory excluding Kashmir-Jammu, the final status of which has 
not yet been determined; data also exclude Junagardh, Manavadar, Gilgit and 
Baltistin, and census data probably also exclude a considerable number of 
nomads. 


n. Population excludes transients afloat and non-locally domiciled military and 
civilian services personnel and their dependants, numbering 3,466 and 27,299 
respectively at 1957 census, 


p. For 1936, 
pl. Beginning 1962, estimates based on annual rate of increase (2.6 per cent). 


q. Population excludes full-blooded aborigines estimated at 40,081 in June 1961, and 
armed forces stationed outside country, numbering 48,106 in May 1959, 


s. Comprising Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, Kyushu, the Amami Islands, and the 
Tokara Archipelago. Population excludes diplomatic personnel outside country 
and Allied military and civilian personnel and their dependants stationed in the 
area. 


sl, Excluding Tokara Archipelago and Amami Islands. Also excluding armed forces 
outside country. Including foreign diplomatic personnel. I October estimate. 


t. Including Campbell and Kermadee Islands (population 18 in 1966, area 148 km), 
as well as Antipodes, Auckland, Bounty, Snares, Solander, and Three Kings 
Islands, all of which are uninhabited. Population excludes diplomatic personnel 
and armed forces stationed outside country, the latter numbering 1,936 at 1966 
census; population also excludes alien armed forces within the country. 
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POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
3. CRUDE RATES OF LIVE BIRTHS AND DEATHS PER ANNUM 
Number of Live Births or Deaths per 1,000 persons 


China®@] Hong 
(Taiwan)| Konge@ 


Western 
iSamoai@ 


Ceylon@ Indiat 


New 
Zealand@ 


Republic 
bh 


Aus- 
tralid@ 


1935-39 
1940-44 
1945-49 


44.7 
41.7™ 
40.2 


33.8 
29.1 
27.0 


34.0 
37.4 
38.0 


21.6™ 


1950 43.3 24.9 28.0 44.4 
1956 44.8 21.7 31.1 42.3 
1957 41.4 21.1 36.1 39.2 
1958 41.7 21.5 38.4 37.3 
1959 41.2 21.9 30.4 37.8 
1960 39.5 21.1 34.6 35.1 
1961 38.3 21.0 35.0 313 
1962 37.4 20.9 34.8 34.3 
1963 36.3 20.3 33.2 32.4 
1964 34.5 20.8 34.2 32.3 
1965 32.7 36.5 30.7 
eee (32.4) 35.4 28.6 

I 28.5 (5.1) 


26.5 
28.0 


(4.4) 
(8.5) 


Il 
Ill 
IV 


(2) 


20.2 20.8 {116.7 | 22.1 9.6 
18.3 ASA 19.8™ |} 16.6" | 20.8 10.4 
15.1" 13.30 16.7 |} 13.0 | 12.5™ 9.8 
11.5 12.5 15.9 |}11.2 | 12.0 9.5 
8.0 9.8 11.6 9.0 7.5 9.0 
8.5 9.1 12.4 9.6 7.4 9.4 
7.6 7.6 11.0 8.5 7.0 8.9 
fhe 7.3 9.7 7.4 6.5 9.1 
6.9 8.4 9.5 78 6.3 8.8 
6.7 6.7 9.2 7.5 6.0 9.0 
6.4 6.7 9.4 7.3 5.9 8.9 
6.1 5.6 9.0 7.1 5.9 8.8 
5.7 5.5 8.1 71 5.8 8.8 
5.5 5.6 79 7.3 5.6 8.7 
5.4 57 76 6.8 5.5 8.9 
6.1 5.6 7.5 
5.3 5.4 8.6 
(5.3) 5.3 9.4 


Source: United Nations Statistical Office, except figures in brackets which are from g. Rates computed on population excluding transients afloat and non-locally domicil- 
national sources and may not be comparable with other figures. The symbol @ ed military and civilian services personnel and their dependants. 
relates to data tabulated by year of registration rather than occurence. h, Data are for changing territory representing about 90 per cent of total population 
a, Data are for a changing number of towns having a population of approximately in 1963. 
? gaillion fot 1950-52, and 1962, 2 million for 1953-61, and 1963, and 3 million i. Prior to 1951, data are for years ended 31 March, Birth registration ey he 
si oe be about 75 per cent complete in 1956-1963. Prior to 1963, data are tabulated by 
b. Excluding armed forces and beginning 1949 foreigners. Also excluding live- year of registration rather than occurrence. ; 
born infants dying before registration of birth, j. Excluding full blooded aborigines, estimated at 40,081 in June 1961. 
c. Rates computed on population excluding armed forces. ’ ' io, k, Japanese nationals in Japan only, but rates are computed on population includ- 
d. Prior to 1947, rates for registration area of former British Provinces, comprising ing foreigners except Allied military and civilian personnel and their dependants 
75 per cent of population of former India in 1945, not including Burma but in- stationed in the area, Prior to May 1952, excluding Tokara Archipelago and prior 
cluding Pakistan, Beginning 1947, rates are for a changing group of states and to 1954, Amami islands. 
territories of Republic of India, which, in 1964, included a ‘populition of about m. Average of less than five years. 
320 million. Birth registration completeness for individual states varied between For 1940. 
65 and over 90 per cent for the period 1951-1955, In_better registration states, easier ‘J z 
birth rates for 1957-1961 are 33.9, 33.1 34.6 32.6 and 33.4 respectively. Pp. Beraee anne RrSTaReA Er 1a308F rate eae on Analysis of aa ie Ae 
¢. Births prior to 1952 and deaths prior to 1950 are for years ended 20 March. Births Veco el cerca ig heel aabt tech anh pray cl a Ae A dala a dali aa or 
beginning 1956-1959 and deaths beginning 1950-1959 are for years ended 21 Het 99) 3999, sococded rth rates sre\38-3, 41.3 and’ 41.6 and recorded death 
December. = Cs AT a ; F , 
f. Formerly listed as Malaya prior to 1941, territory of former British Malaya, i.¢., q. Estimated rate based on current rates for neighbouring countries. 
s. Estimate based on analysis of data from 1956 census. Recorded rate is 7.6 for 1961. 


including Singapore, 
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POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


4. EMPLOYMENT 


| sss | 
1964 
ams | a wf] [on Nov 


3,940 | 3,891 4,117 | 4,386 
1,788 | 1,724 1,764 | 2,014 
872 939 1,039 | 1,087 
‘279 | 1,229 1,314 | 1,285 
803 | 789 7e9 | 796 | 791| 782 
399 413 398 383 371 
9,458 | 9,542 9,627 An ore 
2,673 | 2,676 2,683 
6,785 | 6,866 6,944 
97 97 97 
115 119 118 
144 152 
2 3 
58 65 
17 15 
9 10 
13 12 
24 24 
20 23 
37.3 39.4 45.8 46.2 46.7 46.5 
3,704 | 3,733 3,775 | 3,784 | 3,809 | 3,838 
1,252 | 1,258 1,273 | 1,274 | 1,282 | 1,289 
314 309 307 307 308 311 
223 224 224 224 226 227 
805 822 825 824 830 843 
646 649 669 674 676 679 
48.4 49.4 48.6 50.7 50.4 50.6 50.0 
11.1 12.1 10.9 12.3 11.8 11.2 9.8 
0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
11.9 11.7 11.8 12.5 12.7 12.9 13.0 
3.3 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.8 
10.0 10.1 10.1 10.3 10.3 10.7 10.7 
3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 
6.6 6.5 6.8 6.6 6.6 6.7 7.0 
712 722 728 714 710 
11 11 11 12 12 
249 256 257 246 242 
65 64 64 62 62 
73 74 74 73 73 
137 139 140 138 138 


Workmen and industrial clerks. Annual figures relate to September. 
Wage and salary earners in civilian employment (excluding wage earners in rural 


End of period 
1961 1962 1963 
CHINA (Taiwan) comers): 
All industries® 
Primary . 
Secondary 
Tertiary 
HONG KONG ( ihéusond) 
Mining and quarrying. . . . 2.3 2.3 
Manufacturing | sans) sees 248.9 | 272.8 
INDIA (thousand) 
Factories under a Act> . 3,918 | 4,111 
Cotton mills> . . 794 739 
Coal mines* . 399 417 
Public sector . 4 7,320 | 7,809 
Central government 
(incl. Set 2,163 | 2,260 
Others? . 5,157 | 5,550 
MALAYSIA: West® a thousand) 
Estatet . 315 317 
Rubber 286 286 
Tin mining 31 34 
Government 197 208 
PHILIPPINES 
Index of employment qd aire 
Mining . 92 87 
Manufacturing 110 112 
SINGAPORE? (thousand) 
All industries 123 123 
Agriculture, Forestry and d fishing « 1 : 
Manufacturing . 49 48 
Construction ‘ 12 14 
Electricity, gas, water ond. 
sanitary services: 10 8 
Commerce 11 1l 
Transport, storage and 
communication 22 22 
Services . . 17 17 
THAILAND? ( ihemanit)" 
Mining. . 16.6 19.2 
AUSTRALIA! ( thousand) 
All Industries 5 3,133 | 3,214 
Manufacturing) : 1,055 | 1,106 
Building and construction 4 280 281 
Transport and storage . 207 202 
Commerce and finance . 687 697 
Public ea and community 
servicesk . 504 527 
JAPAN™ ( iliten)® 
All industries 45.2 45.7 47.5 
Agriculture, forestry and hunting 13.5 13.1 11.5 
Mining 3 0.5 0.5 0.4 
Manufacturing 10.2 10.7 11.6 
Construction 2.6 2.7 3.1 
Commerce 8.4 8.5 9.6 
Transportation, communication ‘and 
other public utilities . ; 2.5 2.7 3.0 
Services (non-government) . 5.3 5.6 6.3 
NEW ZEALAND® ( eerste 
* All industries 592 609 
PrimaryP . . ll ll 
Manufacturing . 5 203 211 
Building and construction ‘ 56 56 
Transport and communication 65 66 
Commerced . . . 116 119 
a. (i) Employed persons from Labour Force Survey; (ii) Mining included under h. 
secondary industry; (iii) Annual figures; October for 1963, average of Jan, Apr, i, 


Jul and Oct for 1964 and 1965; quarterly figures relate to first month of each 


quarter. 
. Daily averages. 


a 


. Average daily employment in all coal mines governed by the India Mines Act. 
Monthly figures are slightly short of total coverage. 

. Comprising state government, quasi-government and local bodies. 

Annual figures relate to July. 

Comprising rubber, oil palm, coconut, tea and pineapple estates. 

Comprising all full and part-time employees who were on the payroll i.e., who 
worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of 
the month, Excluding proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants and 
unpaid workers, 


° 


arre 


2? 


industry, female private domestics and Defence Forces). Annual figures relate to 


June. 


. Includes employees engaged in se‘ling and distribution, etc., as well as those 


occupied directly in manufacturing activity. 


. Includes Law and Order, Religion and Social Welfare, Health Services, Education 


and other community and Business Services. 

Average for the week ending on the last day of the month, except for December 
when the work prior to holiday seasons was chosen. 

Annual figures relating to end of April; monthly figures relating to the 15th of 
each month, 

Excludes farming, fishing and hunting. 

Including wool stores. 


Year 


1951 . 


1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 . 
1956 . 
1957 . 


1958 


1959 . 


1960 
1961 


1962 . 
1963 . 


1964 


1965 . 
1966 . 


Year 


1951 


1952 . 
1953. 
1954 . 
1955 . 
1956 . 


1957 . 
1958 . 


1959 


1960 . 


1961 


1962 . 
1963 . 
1964 . 
1965 . 
1966 . 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


5. NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


A. National income. B. Gross national product at market prices Billions 


Ceylon 
(rupee) 


mainland» Taiwant 
(yuan) (NT dollar) 


Brunei Cam 
(Malaysian burma bodia® 
dollar) (kyat) | (riel) 
“oes bed ae le 


Pakistan® : Thailand Bat ip of Australia Japan 
(rupee) (Singapore (baht) (piastre) (A$) (yen) 


dollar) 


A pial sa] als 


6.40} 7.56} 4,311] 5,437 
7.04) 8.22) 5,222| 6,237 
7.46) 8.86) 5,852] 7,344 
8.01] 9.59] 6,488] 7,835 
8.64} 10.38] 7,182] 8,785 
9.32] 11.27) 7,989] 9,892 


9.19} 11.41] 9,135 | 11,206 
9.70} 12.24] 9,424 |11,518 
10.99] 13.55 |10,750 | 13,377 
11.63] 14.38 | 13,009 | 16,047" 
11.99] 14.76 |15,414 |19,308r 
12.96 15.94") 17,215 |21,190 
14.44 17.69"} 19,981 | 24,726 
15.884 19.50") 22,580 | 28,586" 
16.60) 20.55"| 25,014") 31,349" 
18.11] 22.39 | 29,211 | 36,661 


General notes: 


Definition: National income (net national product at factor cost) is the value at factor cost of the product, after deduction of provisions for the consumption of 
fixed capital attributable to the factors of production supplied by normal residents of the given country. 


Gross national product at market prices is the market value of the product, before deduction of provisions for the consumption of fixed capital, 
attributable to the factors of production supplied by normal residents of the given country, 


Net domestic product at factor cost is the value at factor cost of the product, after deduction of provisions for the consumption of fixed capital 
attributable to the factors of production suplied by resident producers of the given country. 


Gross domestic product at market prices is the market value of the product, before deduction of provisions for the .onsumption of fixed capital, 
attributable to factor services rendered to resident producers of the given country. 


Time reference: Brunei, Cambodia, Ceylon, China (mainland and Taiwan), Indonesia, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Republic 
of Viet-Nam: calendar years; Afghanistan and Iran: fiscal years beginning 21 March; India, Japan and New Zealand: fiscal years beginning 
1 April; Australia, Nepal, and Pakistan: fiscal years beginning 1 July; Burma: fiscal years ending 30 September, of year stated. 

8B: Gruss domestic product at market prices of 1962. 

> Total net value added at 1952 prices originating from agriculture, industry, construction, goods transport and communication and trade only. 

© National income at 1960 prices. 

4 West Malaysia only. 

© B: Gross national product at factor cost. 


£ Gross domestic product at market prices. 


Korea, 
Republic off 
(won) 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
6. INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN OF NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


Trans- at Laas “i Public 
portation, olesale nership | adminis- 
Cored names Construc: | communi- and of tration Other 
Y cation, | retail trade} dwellings and AL 
utilities defence 
BRUNEI® (million y oa dollars) 
1958 364.5 AeA 22.2 19 
1959 . A 353.9 1.2 15.7 2.2 
1960 . 5 302.6 2.2 15.7 2.4 
BURMA® (million kyats) b b 
1SCGiime ce ee cs 7,077 308 1,913 ater 733 
1961 . 7,232 314 1,875 747 
1962 . 7,706 313 2,014 782 
1963 . 8,117 312 2,045 780 
1964 7.215 314 1,870 765 
CAMBODIA‘ ef billion riels) b b 
1959 a Ne 21.0 1.0 4.5 ate 12 
1960 . 22.3 1.1 4.3 1.2 
1961 . 22.9 1.0 4.5 1.2 
1962 . 23.7 ll 5.1 1.2 
1663 . 25.5 1.2 5.4 13 
CEYLON. a million Mig ge 
1958 5,606 2,625 4 393 521 185 762 
1959 . 5,973 2,754 8 305 462 447 581 189 810 
1960 . 6,270 2,910 8 324 483 481 608 197 843 
1961 6,297 2,924 8 336 475 478 577 205 855 
1962 . 6,531 2,985 9 360 497 524 621 216 857 
1963 . 6,812 3,058 9 410 527 553 676 228 887 
1964 . 7,180 3,201 8 450 505 627 732 234 957 
1965 . 7,305 3,166 7 469 $13 671 754 241 1,002 
CHINA (mainland) Y million yuan) e 
1952 3.) 24 oe oof 61,130 36,189 — 11,003 —— 1,834 2,445 9,659 
1956 . 88,750 42,689 23,430 4,970 3,905 13,756 
CHINA (Taiwan) (million New Taiwan dollars) 
EEE ER a 2 ons 35,947 11,127 1,054 5,546 1,544 1,907 5,516 2,610 2,413 
1959 . A 41,614 12,591 1,035 7,322 1,810 2,087 6,086 2,833 2,833 
1960 . ane 50,833 16,528 1,177 8,488 2,247 2,724 7,332 3,114 3,151 
1961 . Pi 57,087 17,872 1,194 9,664 2,501 3,592 7,966 3,586 3,662 
1962 . wea 61,344 17,891 1,561 10,516 2,939 3,836 8,847 4,176 4,333 
1963 . es 70,636 18,844 1,489 13,817 2,773 4,135 10,956 4,767 5,293 
1964 . SMA 84,843 23,510 1,559 17,090 3,154 4,945 13,394 5,209 6,195 
1965 . on 92,220 24,797 1,904 17,268 3,691 5,889 15,228 5,515 7,313 
1966 . aes 102,188 26,340 2,229 19,547 4,236 7,045 16,422 6,045 8,138 
1967 115,007 28,091 2,661 23,153 4,841 7,939 18,834 6,675 8,875 
INDIA® ees epee f 
1961 é 144.1 72.9 15 20.4 6.6 7.3 13.9 4.0 11S 
1962 . & 152.9 74.8 1.8 22.4 7.1 8.2 14.9 4.4 12.5 
1963 . 176.8 87.9 2.0 26.1 8.0 che 17.0 §.1 13.6 
1964 . 205.7 105.2 2.1 28.8 ER 10.0 20.7 5.5 15.2 
1965 . 212.3 102.0 2.4 30.8 9.9 11.1 22.3 5.9 17.3 
1966 243.9 120.5 2.6 33.8 10.8 12.1 26.5 6.2 19.4 
INDONESIA: ae billion cana 
1958 390.8 196.0 9.7 51.3 6.8 12.3 57.9 7.2 24.0 
1959 . 392.6 203.2 10.8 48.8 7.1 13.3 56.6 7.3 24.8 
1960 . 394.8 205.2 12.0 48.1 7.1 14.1 59.4 7.4 25.4 
1961 . 412.1 205.0 12:2 $2.8 7.2 14.5 68.4 7.6 26.6 
1962 . 410.3 217.0 12.9 $1.5 7.5 15.0 63.1 7.9 26.6 
1963 . 408.0 207.3 13.3 50.4 7.6 15.6 68.3 8.0 26.3 
1964 . 427.1 217.5 13.9 50.7 ek 15.4 73.4 8.3 27.6 
1965 . 439.9 224.1 14.7 52.2 7.9 15.9 74.2 8.6 27.7 
1966 . 453.3 232.0 15.4 52.9 8.2 16.3 76.8 8.8 28.2 
IRAN" (billion rials) h 
1S6O eee ee 314.2 101.2 0.5 80.2 12.8 23.8 29.1 19.1 19.5 
1961 . 336.7 109.1 0.6 82.8 13.5 25.5 30.2 21:2 21.0 
1962 . 348.9 114.4 0.6 93.2 12.0 27.6 31.1 22.0 22.3 
1963 . 375.4 116.1 0.9 102.9 13.3 28.1 33.0 22.7 23.7 
1964 . 404.0 123.8 1.5 113.5 15.8 30.0 36.0 23.9 26.4 
1965 . 450.7 137.7 18 127.5 29.6 32.7 38.6 25.4 28.8 
KOREA, REPUBLIC OF'."( billion won) 
1961 . : A; 276.13 118.39 5.51 34.30 9.46 15.82 24.83 16.25 31.17 
1962 . 5 318.98 126.69 6.97 40.40 11.46 19.65 33.18 17.92 36.17 
1963 . és 454.55 204.59 8.28 61.87 14.48 22.49 50.42 20.96 43.38 
1964 . a 658.68 319.01 12.31 97.56 19.95 27.62 71.65 24.58 52.36 
1965 . | eS 751.14 310.26 14.66 129.01 27.29 38.37 98.23 27.20 66.18 
1966 . 5 946.37 370.60 16.47 161.52 37.49 58.12 128.70 32.38 87.25 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
6. INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN OF NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT (Cont’d) 


Agricul- Trans- 
Country, currency, fret Manutac- | Construc. | Portation. Wholesale |Ownership | adminis- Othe 
and year forestry, turing tion Yaseen joan Zina oF naa 
fishing cation, | retail trade! dwellings metyices 
utilities 
MALAYSIA (million Malaysian dollars) 
EAST: Sarawak 
MGOOR Benes! ce Bie ce 975.4 231.3 33.7 1.2 9.5 14.0 32.6 5.0 15.4 27.7 
EWS 5 a A! Cae 408.5 185.6 34.5 33.4 10.5 25.3 41.8 23.3 28.2 25.9 
WEST4 
AQGOE SS rar Ne ts” 5,220° 1,976 306 453 158 259 817 245 339 667 
ae = ee 5,294 1,848 381 428 191 268 859 255 336 728 
CV 3S Gn wee a 5,527 1,831 391 472 240 285 900 264 342 802 
HOGS Bot ee 1c Lo Bh 5,902 1,858 419 533 274 304 979 277 373 885 
OS ae Rees 6,300 1,862 502 613 289 332 1,032 290 428 952 
REGO SRY. Gotha. 4 dul 6,884 1,954 598 708 315 380 1,100 298 493 1,038 
NEPAL® (million rupees) 
TE Ak ee a 3,682 2,338 17 447 141 38 215 338 77 71 
a06 Boe es ha a 5,285 3,443 20 574 172 92 240 423 82 239 
PAKISTAN (million rupees) 
BSCR east 3 ON 34,079 17,933 87 3,415 984 1,923 4,351 1,428 1,419 2,539 
UCP et | ee 36,098 18,764 99 3,826 1,108 2,093 4,586 1,488 1,482 2,652 
RS Oe eee See 38,540 19,072 120 4,222 1,730 2,288 5,007 1,548 1,727 2,826 
URE G2 00) Sos ICR oo 42,449 20,824 144 4,655 2,005 2,574 5,541 1,683 1,925 3,098 
HOGS 3) Bila « oo ots 46,294 22,166 149 5,149 2,029 2,932 6,037 1,754 2,702 3,376 
RIGGS Be em 3} ie 56,130 28,288 153 5,653 2,332 3,553 7,031 1,999 3,220 3,901 
PHILIPPINES’ (miilion pesos) B P 
Rome ce ees panes 12,798 4,120 175 2,435 448 590 1,432 moe 1,019 2,579 
COTTER 5 Gone Sime Sang 14,754 4,938 182 2,900 584 635 1,492 aXels 1,221 2,802 
WOGS Se trees is i + tas 15,901 5,195 168 3,186 661 673 1,615 wave 1,368 3,015 
UCTEEUL AP lion gee 17,170 5,659 235 3,307 746 721 1,738 cara 1,490 3,274 
WECT see Rees 18,733 6,187 316 3,616 714 803 1,906 css 1,626 3,565 
THAILAND® (million baht) 
LOGO" Se at shes |e 55,816 21,689 765 5,882 2,010 4,176 9,660 2,557 2,707 6,370 
gOCl G Blfee 6 1h 59,969 23,166 902 6,642 2,138 4,338 10,308 2,696 2,950 6,829 
2062.5) dt « | OR 65,307 24,307 979 7,437 2,720 4,817 11,574 2,857 3,032 7,585 
NSGSen eee ea es 68,962 25,110 1,062 7,874 3,378 4,988 12,034 3,019 3,303 8,193 
TOG4' 5S. ee ies 74,351 25,151 1,387 8,704 3,749 5,820 13,896 3,240 3,504 8,900 
TOGO BE an bs ie 81,221 26,543 1,838 10,067 4,110 6,499 15,132 3,495 3,741 9,796 
OGG eee.) Fs Bars 92,121 30,753 2,201 11,782 4,429 7,212 16,861 3,766 3,975 11,142 
VIET-NAM, REPUBLIC OF (million piastres) 
h 
SGOT cake? cuts Bete 69,518 24,026 272 7,539 1,192 3,387 7,258 4,798 11,581 5,093 
OGLE ris cg ee 70,261 23,675 363 8,233 1,101 3,825 7,572 4,711 12,624 5,405 
O62 ABO Ra so 4 Be Me 78,561 26,217 364 8,635 1,143 3,973 9,294 5,155 16,246 5,985 
CE eS rs 83,960 27,081 305 9,609 1,276 4,244 9,941 5,380 17,627 6,598 
OBA arr tele cts 95,725 31,185 246 10,304 1,421 4,929 11,715 6,242 21,356 7,537 
BS6S ome meee. es | Me 123,212 36,056 293 12,837 1,847 6,338 13,926 6,802 30,142 9,026 
AUSTRALIA" (million Australian dollars) 
VO a ee ae ar 13,397 1,641 231 3,759 1,042 1,512 2,007 677 543 1,987 
TORQ bod, 41 04:515 1,869 224 4,104 1,126 1,647 2,117 766 551 2,108 
EEK SO eine Fon a 16,167 2,234 266 4,470 1,258 1,851 2,275 857 605 2,329 
SCA Crates. <i). 17,641 2,156 312 5,023 1,434 2,030 2,497 931 661 2,597 
POG Ft iss Fs 18,367 Ae ae non Soe ani oot ne Bere ié 
JAPAN (billion yen) b b 
196) Fivee. Pcie. 15,452 2,151 222 4,629 934 1,528 2,538 Bh 649 2,800 
1962 ee.) ee wii17,269 2,296 221 5,064 1,094 1,658 2,800 ee: 759 3,377 
Toes, Meee.) ee Hl) 20,052 2,444 219 5,817 1,315 1,939 3,374 ve 894 4,049 
ASCE wee 5 )..s “ul 22,682 2,644 228 6,530 1,577 2,110 3,832 nae 1,045 4,716 
Ge, 4 ey 8 ee eee 2,925 243 6,933 1,771 2,201 4,299 ate 1,164 5,575 
RCGCHEN nan Po n| 29:912 3,344 262 8,104 2,105 2,675 5,030 Pas 1,295 6,497 
NEW 4 (million New Zealand dollars) 
org aia ar 1,743 396 18 208 128 - 296 68 44 381 
959 Teg Uc, « ) «ls 2,266 466 22 $12 196 76 364 142 174 114 


e. Total net value added at 1952 prices originating in agriculture, industry con- 
struction, goods transport and communication, and trade only, 

. Including storage. hotels and restaurants, 

g. Net domestic product at 1960 prices, 

h. Including statistical discrepancy. 


a. Gross domestic product at market prices. 

b. Ownership of dwellings included under ‘‘Other services’’. 

c. Gross domestic product at 1962 market prices for data of 1959-1962; and current f 
prices for 1963 estimates. 

d. Gross domestic product at factor cost. 
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7. EXPENDITURE ON GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


Consumption expenditure] Gross 
fixed 


capital 
formation 


Private 


AFGHANISTAN (million dene” 
eT 37,493 


1958 . 1,970 
BURMA (million kyats) 
196553; ; —— 7,370 —— 740 
EIGD cls bo. ee uty 7,600 830 
1987 ¢ oS. 7,240 880 
CAMBODIA ( Billion vriels) 
1962 4 f.iu- 16.3 4.7 3.9 
TS63. 02 Sane 16.9 5.0 4.3 
CEYLON" f million rupees) 
1958 4,322 868 943 
1958 Gs a) +. Xi oa 4,677 905 995 
2860.5 =e: 3, 2m 4,981 959 979 
296) § SEs 2 4,860 974 959 
FOGR- Gn 5 ol toes 5,103 995 1,022 
ES Tee ier §,250 1,025 1,099 
GGA 2 Seer vf eee 5,637 1,099 1,087 
1965 5,642 1,161 1,019 
CHINA (Taiwan) (million? new Taiwan dollars) 
TSDA. 4. dematar felt wae 65,660 17,089 14,451 
DOGH is semen st a) eae 71,452 19,252 18,528 
366.5): ‘ 76,878 21,552 23,322 
INDIA Kees rupees) 
1960 é ee 11.00 
P56) $4 Sem ob xs a 12.23 
ago2 f WR i | x vies 14.80 
NSCS. i MD Giplsi eis on 19.16 
1964.5 Same ao ofthe 20.55 
rh ie. ieee ea; 23.76 
1966 zs 
IRAN ( ation rials 
T964°% ae, 298.1 48.9 64.1 
S05 Gee es 318.0 60.4 82.5 
KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (billion won) 
TB oe eee ot! oaks 293.79 49.62 48.62 
ASG3 = cree «+. a 399.55 54.74 68.04 
iso4 ee a 585.96 61.95 80.54 
TSGo ce 6 i. aeGelle 669.08 76.02 117.64 
TSGG oF os cee 805.90 104.82 205.99 
MALAYSIA (million Malay sian dollars) 
EAST: 
SABAH 
ROGL So Sees a, 200 47 a 
S562 5, tae Ab so Be 214 56 
Toes) The te 229 75 
SBS Tw! iP ok ee 8 244 79 
AMA cers) ask Vo ls 259 97 
SARAWAK 
1961 eee 310 65 oo 
ROB2 0 eae 321 78 
BaGs 5 fam.) Os BK 343 93 
tt Oe 360 109 
9G fee ie WP 385 120 
WEST® 
i) RE ny a 4,047 927 1,130 
pl a 4.289 1,063 1,194 
T0G eS). Sete a Ok 4,509 1,223 1,226 
SORE esr at &. 4,742 1,357 1,311 
1966 . 4,902 1,484 — 
NEPAL (million rupees) 
hh : 3,465 103 ed 
aSha 5, a). 4,765 123 
PAKISTAN ( million rupees) 
MS 37,411 4,931 8,150 
1965 . a sad 48 
TSB 2 a 
PHILIPPINES' ( sion pesos) 
SUGZcm ss 12,181 1,380 2,710 
PEGs +s 12,973 1,637 3,283 
TOGA elle 13,810 1,829 3,985 
ISCO) eet 2 5 14,694 1,986 4,141 
IS66... osu an 15,632 2,163 4,254 
SINGAPORE falllion Sine dollars) 
ots... Fi 2,251.9 289.8 414.7 
1965, es Ow 2,408.1 314.5 463.8 


Increase 


in 


stocks 


60 
73 
92 
112 
129 


88 
93 
102 
112 
125 


Exports 
less 
imports 
of goods 
and 
services 


— 89 
—160 
—198 
— 65 
—104 
—128 
—165 
— 26 


390 
—3,687 
— 970 


— 4.10 
— 2.85 
— 3.53 
— 3.50 
— 4.76 
— 4.79 


17.2 
18.1 


—40.90 
—55.72 
—54.47 
—60.32 
—101.01 


Gross 


domestic 
product 
at market 


prices 


b 
39,527 


8,320 
8,040 
8,070 


23.1 
25.5 


5,935 
6,362 
6,684 
6,686 
7,005 
7,246 
7,577 
7,780 


102,649 
113,441 
125,825 


152.09 
163.03 
174.82 
202.36 
234.56 
244.37 


428.3 
479.0 


c 
345.40 
484.63 
691.54 
798.20 

1,018.66 


310 
337 
365 
410 
474 


429 
484 
$14 
553 
602 


6,367 
6,782 
7,221 
7.921 
8,335 


3,682 
5,285 


47,£71 


15,312 
18,018 
19,364 
20,943 
22,954 


2,956.4 
3,186.4 


Less 
indirect 


subsidies 


—941 


— 26 
—2.7 


441 
536 
606 
637 
709 
660 
775 
779 


—11,227 
—14,259 
—15,797 


9.48 
10.80 
12.65 
15.66 
17.84 
20.10 


—24.3 
—28.3 


—26.42 
— 30.08 
— 32.86 
— 47.06 
—72.29 


—840 
—880 
—921 
—1,037 


—2,176 


—1,282 
—1,426 
—1,501 
—1,594 
—1,729 


—145.4 
—169.4 


Less 


deprecia- 


295 
302 
310 
316 
324 
332 
341 
348 


—6,579 
—6,962 
—7,840 


7.36 
8.10 
9.30 
9.91 
11.00 
11.99 


—20.3 
—22.3 


— 18.89 
—26.31 
—36.93 
—45.73 
—57.89 


—307 
—332 
—358 
—385 


Less net 
factor 
income 


payments 


abroad 


Net 
national 
product 
at factor 

cost 
(national 
income) 


19.1 
21.4 


5,271 
5,634 
5,917 
5,942 
6,161 
6,428 
6,804 
6,942 


84,686 
91,891 
101,859 


134.53 
143.15 
151.79 
175.63 
204.24 
210.64 
241.57 


362.4 
395.5 


303.27 
431.57 
627.00 
713.06 
901.86 


42,459" 
46,304 
56,140 


12,718 
14,686 
15,809 
17,047 
18,565 
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7. EXPENDITURE ON GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT (Cont'd) 


Net 


Gross national 
domestic product 
product at factor 
at market cost 

prices (national 

income) 
THAILAND (million baht) " 
B563'%. E.pea”. |) 5 $0,101 6,022 68,962 58,819 
1964". PP es $2,595 6,846 74,351 63,368 
1965" . 55,979 7,557 81,221 69,449 
1966 . 61,630 8,441 92,121 78,753 
VIET-NAM, REPUBLIC OF (billion piastres) 
ee Sa 84.8 21.0 100.8 83.5 
3964 Tare). 92.4 25.0 115.0" 95.2" 
1965 . 107.3 ' 32.5 142.2 125.8 
AUSTRALIA (million Australian dollars) é 
1962. . 10,479 1,627 16,218 12,963 
1963 . 11,283 1,778 17,989 14,438 
1964 . 12,179 2.041 19,799 15,881 
1965 . 12,877 2,378 20,862 16,603 
AObG SL. Fam." b 13,772 2,683 22,720 18,115 
JAPAN (billion yen) c 
ESG3) roe ccanerh «Pfs 13,615 2,320 24,798 19,981 
1964 . 15,510 2,685 28,687 22,580 
1965" . 17,539 3,086 31,447 25,014 
1966 . 19,790 3,510 36,761 29,212 
NEW ZEALAND (million New Zealand dollars) 
ae, (ole ee 1,883 395 2,974 2,506 
AUK Re Ba ae 2,003 416 3,247 2,748 
1964 . 2,154 459 3,547 2,994 
1965 . 2,344 513 3,795 3,218 
1966 . 2,442 560 4,002 3,392 
a. Including net investment income from abroad. c. Including statistical discrepancy. 
b. Gross natioral product at market prices. 
8. COMPOSITION OF GROSS DOMESTIC CAPITAL FORMATION 
FIXED CAPITAL FORMATION 
Gross By type of capital goods By type of purchaser Increase 
domestic 5 in 
capital Non. ther Machine: Pri G 1 tock: 
: - ‘ ry | Private enera. stocks 
formation Dwellings residential pimple eecent id govern- 
buildings | orks equipment ment 
BURMA (million kyats) 
1962...) Got . 1,272 —————— 838 ————_—_ —— 369 —— 692 196 — 319 —— 65 
1963 . 1,649 820 518 717 287 334 311 
1964 . 1,381 . Once 516 — 698 —— 167 
CAMBODIA (billion riels) 
1962. . 5 4.2 14 0.6 0.8 0.4 0.7 3.9 0.3 
1963 . 4.5 14 0.9 1.0 0.4 0.6 4.3 0.2 
CEYLON® (million rupees) a 
1958 4 Wes , 835 — 349 —— 234 146 214 — 616 —— —— 327 —— —108 
1959 . 940 400 239 139 217 657 338 — 55 
1960 . 942 433 247 109 190 629 350 — 37 
1961 . 917 414 255 70 220 606 352 — 42 
1962 . 1,012 428 260 86 247 661 360 — 10 
1963 . 1,099 428 288 93 289 715 384 — 0 
1964 . 1,006 453 260 83 291 747 340 — 81 
1965 . 951 428 272 90 230 631 388 — 68 
CHINA iwan) (million new Taiwan dollars) 
ipsa ‘ 14,444 1,250 2,273 2,157 1,129 4,669 5,867 — 3,938 —— 1,673 2,966 
1963. . 15,226 1,887 2,424 2,349 1,133 5,309 7,096 4,225 1,781 2,124 
CT, os ore 19,248 1,424 2,792 3,000 1,327 5,908 8,635 3,601 2,215 4,797 
pC) eee 25,507 1,861 3,069 2,793 1,829 8,976 12,133 3,985 2,410 6,979 
1966 . 28,879 2,314 3,661 3,230 2,398 11,719 14,881 5,880 2,561 5,557 
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8. COMPOSITION OF GROSS DOMESTIC CAPITAL FORMATION (Cont'd) 


FIXED CAPITAL FORMATION 


Gross i 
hauoeie By type of capital goods : By type of purchaser Increase 
capital 2 
Phage a , Non- | ahead Transport Machinery | Private Public ote General stocks 
Dwellings residential | }- i d enter- corpora- govern- 
Buildings tion and |equipment) ._inment rises Rone enter- ant 
g works a P prises me 
INDIA (billion papers) 
1959 . 25.34 ——— 15.65 — 7.11 — 13.08 — 3.23 — 6.45 2.58 
1960 . 28.71 17.59 8.62 17.77 1.25 7.19 2.50 
IRAN? (billion rials) b 
1961 . 57.7 21.9 6.1 10.5 5.7 13.5 
1962 . 45.4 17.1 ifs) 9.1 2.9 8.4 
1963 . 50.4 20.2 5.0 13.4 3.4 8.4 
1964 . 64.1 26.8 4.7 15.0 6.1 11.5 
KOREA, REPUBLIC OFF (billion, won) 
TOGA iS arm oe 45.47 5.81 10.94 14.62 5.18 12.07 — 33.25 —— 5.75 9.62 —3.15 
IS63%.. . 2a!) -< 89.68 6.91 14,21 20.59 9.64 16.69 49.38 8.99 9.67 21.64 
1964). a= ts 101.24 18.42 10.48 24.58 7.64 19.42 62.49 9.84 8.21 20.70 
ASES7).. oe ae 118.48 13.92 32.03 33.67 11.72 26.30 91.85 11.45 14.34 0.84 
1966 -- 3 223.11 21.17 39.04 $3.38 25.41 66,99 159.95 21.16 24.88 17.12 
MALAYSIA (million Malaysian dollars) 
EAST: ca als 
ISG1 0... oe mae 75.7 17.9 8.7 23.8 6.2 19.1 41.1 — 34.6 
WEST a 
NS6Q°.- toes 1,208 114 163 473 — 380 —— 630 103 64 333 78 
TOGQ> bes 1,258 130 202 502 360 710 90 63 331 64 
SOGAE Ge a 1,294 135 216 486 389 759 92 77 298 68 
1965 . . . 1,383 133 281 469 428 785 lll 86 329 72 
PHILIPPINES® ( million pesos) 
19625. 3 2,884 425 393 332 583 977 ae stake ae site 174 
1968"... Been 3,501 547 536 414 641 1,145 aie ne aie are 218 
10G4> ies 4,303 696 666 333 861 1,429 ate Sie s8 atte 318 
965,00 eae ce 4,174 714 806 394 827 1,400 aa6 ies 30 ihre 333 
1966 5 4,562 717 740 375 983 1,439 sini Mars nat Fate 308 
SINGAPORE ( oben Singapore dollars) 
IS6Z%5.0.55 5) « 288. 1 65.3 23.0 38.5 26.2 102.1 134.7 120.4 ——————_- 
TOGS\-s ase se 323.2 80.2 47.4 48.0 19.8 127.8 158.5 164.7 
1964, a rates 414.7 84.0 54.8 70.4 21.6 183.9 202.5 212.2 
TS6S cw 463.8 92.7 61.5 91.7 31.8 186.1 249.8 214.0 
THAILAND (million baht) 
AOG2 roe wie cena 12,220 1,474 —— 4,508 —— 1,966 3,691 8,602 i —— 581 
CRD ey a 15,248 2,067 5,626 2,316 4,953 11,263 3,698 286 
1964S. ss 17,319 1,842 6,494 2,944 5,209 12,251 4,692 377 
NSCSEvre sn, eu Gs 19,339 2,059 6,776 — 8,584 —— 13,388 5,138 813 
a966"57) 21,011 ae 14,323 6,008 680 
VIET-NAM, REPUBLIC OF (million ihe rin 
1961) tes es 7,479 1,953 —— 824 841 3,143 — 5,288 —— — 1,473 —— 718 
CPA SrA Sos 9,415 1,894 758 1,350 4,662 7,185 1,479 751 
1963055 os 7,644 —_——_ 2,780 ——_——_- 1,323 3,995 —_——_—- 8,098 ———_—————__ —4S4 
C7 i eee 12,742 3,107 1,736 4,312 9,155 3,587 
ROGS oe ce wD ae 17,370 4,215 — 8,038 —— 12,253 5,117 
AUSTRALIA® (million Australian dollars) 
HoGhis; sO 3,433 587 —___—_—_—_—_\_—_— 3,051 ——____ 2,295 —— 743 — 600 —205 
NSGZ ise as fen 16 4288 697 3,250 2,531 778 638 319 
ESBS Gy o=5 «cs 4,597 815 3,635 2,884 847 719 147 
nC). Ges ee eee 5,851 956 4,220 3,371 997 808 675 
LOGS) Geos os 5,452 968 4,683 3,685 1,092 874 —199 
S660) =< 5,370 1,037 4,793 3,687 1,205 938 —460 
JAPAN (billion yen) 
1962 .) . 7,475 1,050 — 2,885 —— — 3,321 —— 5,057 — 963 — 1,236 219 
1963" Ge 9,157 1,334 3,099 3,668 5,614 1,119 1,368 1,055 
1964P 5 ss 10,351 1,676 3,485 4,129 6,668 1,163 1,571 949 
(965° @ 3° = & 10,312 2,022 3,870 4,018 6,663 1,409 1,818 423 
1966: a0 he aod 12,946 2,343 Hees Fis 7,795 1,658 2,111 1,382 
NEW ZEALAND (million New Zealand dollars) 
d 
1961 . 656 110° 392 23 
1962 . 678 118 390 33 
1963 . 801 i60 430 84 
1964 . 903 188 497 94 
1965 . 1,039 202 555 142 
1966 . 1,073 203 561 145 


a, Including land. c. Including land and planting of perennial crops. 
b. Gross fixed capital formation. d. Permit value. 
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9. INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


1952—1956==100 


Deve- 
loping t c oe k ili we = New 
ECAFE - i i Zealand 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
General note: These indices are calculated by FAO on a uniform basis, They differ from national indices compiled by the countries themselves of differences in concepts 
of production, coverage, weights, and methods of calculation. 
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10. AREA AND PRODUCTION OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
PRODUCTION (1,000 tons) 


AREA (1,000 hectares) 


at 1963 1964 1965 1966 
RICE (paddy) 
Afghanistan 180 210 220 220 220 
Brunei 3 3 3 3 2 
Burma . . 3,757 4,877 4,976 4,848 4,516 
Cambodia . 1,679 2,233 2,377 2,344 2,182 
Ceylon . ae 336 525 528 427 520 
China: mainland 26,819 sie ‘ot 31,000 ba 
Taiwan 762 749 765 773 789 
Hong Kong 16 8 9 9 9 
India 30,092 | 35,809 | 36,364 | 35,273 35,598 
Indonesia 5,876 6,727 6,987 7,348 7,568 
Iran 220 364 364 370 375 
Korea, Republic of A 934 1,155 1,195 1,228 1,231 
Laos. 3 718 600 916 916 916 
Malaysia: 
East: 
Sabah 34 38 35 37 35 
Sarawak . 96 115 113 117 1ll 
West 276 337 322 340 344 
Nepal 1,295 1,090 1,125 1,100 1,030 
Pakistan 9,003 10,294 10,584 10,754 10,480 
Philippines 2,350 3.087 3,200 3,109 3,081 
Thailand . . 5,211 6,354 5,971 5,925 6,878 
Viet-Nam: Republic of 1,760 2,538 2,562 2,429 2,295 
North 1,140 1,959 2,426 2,500 2,500 
Australia : 14 22 24 25 26 
Japan i.e 5 Ge 4 2,996 3,272 3,260 3,255 3,254 
WHEAT 
Afghanistan 2,000 2,341 2,345 2,345 2,345 
Burma Fame fet 14 58 80 lll 152 
China: mainland 23,049 ward ate rains re 
Taiwan 14 14 9 ll 14 
India ; 9,290 13,590 13,499 13,460 12,656 
Iran ‘ 2,085 4,000 3,700 4,000 4,200 
Korea, Republic of 95 137 146 152 153 
Mongolia 10 330 300 300 320 
Nepal 128 130 140 124 118 
Pakistan 4,218 5,096 5,076 5,371 5,276 
Australia 4,620 6.667 7,251 7,088 8,205 
Japan . 745 584 508 476 421 
New Zealand . 51 91 83 74 81 
BARLEY 
Afghanistan 346 350 350 350 350 
India 3,128 3,01¢ 2,774 2,684 2,633 
Iran 757 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 
Korea, Republic of 624 888 934 1,023 961 
Mongolia : me ety ans ene ate 
Pakistan 223 227 200 206 176 
Australia 455 815 835 930 890 
Japan . 984 565 478 422 388 
New Zealand . 22 35 38 35 34 
MAIZE 
Afghanistan 350 500 505 500 505 
Burma . 66 131 114 126 143 
Cambodia 38 115 127 137 89 
Ceylon 4 15 14 ll 12 12 
China: mainland 9,570 cere 
Taiwan 5 19 20 19 22 
India 3,349 4,582 4,618 4,765 5,061 
Indonesia 2,020 2,533 3,644 2,537 3,186 
Tran ‘ 6 16 16 16 17 
Korea, Republic of 24 31 43 49 42 
Laos 18 30 40 40 40 
Malaysia: 
East: Sabah 2 4 s 3 4 
West ‘ 5 5 5 5 4 
Nepal 460 434 437 438 420 
Pakistan 393 505 490 546 557 
Philippines 969 1,898 1,923 2,106 2,167 
Thailand .. : 34 388 541 562 570 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 25 37 37 36 29 
Australia 72 87 86 80 90 
Towed ss 40 38 36 30 26 
New Zealand. . 3 3 4 4 3 


1967 


2,020 


818 


39 
103 
320 

10,926 

3,126 


2,859 


"24 


1948- 
1952 


331 


1963 


319 


1964 


380 

3 
8,508 
2,760 
1,054 
85,000 
2,794 
12 
58,551 
12,628 
800 
5,344 
735 


75 

103 
746 
2,201 
17,780 
3,992 
9,558 
5,185 
4,512 


142 
16,343 


1965 


892 
2,207 
17,795 
4,073 
9,218 
4,822 
4,600 


153 
16,116 


1966 


337 


182 


1967 


8,052 
2,457 
3,029 
60,000 
925 


4,513 
10,000 


215 
18,768 


‘67 
“24 
11,528 
3,800 
159 
4,393 


7,484 
997 
322 


2,449 
104 
794 


1,032 
124 


150 


‘64 
5,500 
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PRODUCTION 
10. AREA AND PRODUCTION OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES (Cont'd) 


AREA (1,000 hectares) 
1963 1964 


PRODUCTION (1,000 tons) 
1965 1966 1967 1967 


SUGAR CANE (Crop year) 


Afghanistan (beet) 4 4 4 4 4 56 60 
Birmet*i ow) se 34 35 42 47 1,114 ye 
Chinc: mainland® A 380 400 400 420 20,000 
Taiwan? . 95 ITI 106 99 6,747 
India®. = WF. fA 2,249 2,562 2,780 2,329 104,225 
Indonesia® . 100 100 110 100 8,404 
Nepaleyseas aug 10 9 ll 9 ae 203 bot 
Pakistan® . . . A 618 647 751 817 772 21,589 30,690 
Philippines 248 328 293 285 nit 13,630 che 
Thailand® 148 161 140 120 4,733 
VietNam? « 
Republic of . . A 34 34 33 30 1,055 
Australia? . 169 190 204 230 235 17,528 
Japan? . 10 9 12 13 
POTATOES 
Burma . 20 16 15 14 8 21 
China (Taiwan) 1 2 1 1 2 +23 
India . 413 415 431 480 471 3,462 
Tran 20 20 20 20 ocr 
Korea, Republic of 45 47 61 60 il 
Mongolia 2 3 3 3 atl 
Pakistan 71 70 74 78 89 768 
Philippines 3 3 3 3 16 
Australia 52 46 41 36 39 41 610 
fopanet week} te 210 208 220 213 195 184 3,701 
New Zealand. . . 8 11 12 13 13 12 280 
MILLET (M) AND SORGHUM (S) 
Barna’ 47a". 5M 199 154 142 144 145 133 26 
M 38 31 26 28 24 
Ceylon . s ay 1 1 2 1 
5 6 6 
China (Taiwan) . A : ; 3 
Indi M 16,605 18,195 18,676 18,263 19,553 
Ca eS 15,894 18,376 17,938 17,504 18,001 
I M 15 17 17 17 17 
o s 3 10 10 10 10 
M 142 141 128 98 
Korea, Republic of ¢ e- 13 16 15 14 
Nepal . . .M+S 51 69 96 100 105 ole 
Pakis M 918 741 911 840 837 887 
eos ao 505 468 586 594 559 598 
7 M 7 27 22 25 30 ace 
Australia s 57 148 140 175 183 179 286 
M 113 31 27 22 18 
Japan} tales, J Ss 5 I 1 i 1 
SWEET POTATOES AND YAMS 
Cambodia . . . . 2 3 4 3 2 1 13 
Ceylon. . ed 15 15 14 14 17 siaha Bes 
China (Taiwan) ak 232 227 246 234 235 229 3,628 
Hong) Kong ani. (. << 4 4 2 2 1 
PARIS Eo, hw ek bo Be 146 133 130 155 172 
Indonesia . . é 249 443 620 419 453 
Korea, Republic of - 4l 91 133 151 148 
Malaysia: 
East: Sabah ... 1 1 1 
West Me cts ts 19 8 9 9 6 6 Rac 
Philippines... 113 158 146 139 133 140 681 
Singapore. .. . 1 1 1 1 1 
Thailand . . 9 28 27 27 27 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 28 47 48 43 39 ite 
Japan: 4.00 oss 5 402 313 297 257 243 214 4,031 
CASSAVA 
Cambodia. . . « —_— 1 1 2 1 2 23 
Ceylon. . ar 63 46 45 53 48 AC 
China (Taiwan) ae 10 17 17 18 17 17 256 
am ee 234 247 244 240 261 aract 
acces ate Line 873 1,559 1,578 1,554 1,565 amie set 
Philippines te 49 94 93 90 89 86 590 
Thailand a we 14 139 105 100 100 as exo 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 18 52 43 43 39 38 
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PRODUCTION 
10. AREA AND PRODUCTION OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES (Coni’d) 
AREA (1,000 hectares) | PRODUCTION (1,000 tons) 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 ies 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
SOYBEANS 
Cambodia . . ] 14 12 8 8 9 6 ll 8 5 “il 10 
China: mainland. 8,994 13,050 13,680 13,370 13,370 ae 7,282 | 10,410 11,180 10,970 | 10,970 esha 
Taiwan. . 22 55 51 53 53 54 13 53 58 66 63 77 
Indonesia . . , 380 540 574 598 589 were 270 353 392 356 353 365 
Korea, Republic of f 244 283 281 311 276 qian 136 156 163 174 161 sate 
Thailand . . 17 32 34 18 17 17 14 33 31 19 19 20 
Viet-Nam, Republic of teats 6 6 5 7 A Foc 5 4 4 8 tees 
Japan. 45 4) + 346 233 217 184 169 141 375 318 240 230 199 190 
GROUND NUTS (in shell) 
Burma . . 277 558 529 518 449 witte 154 337 345 288 278 lain 
Cambodia . . Z 7 7 19 24 23 22 4 7 19 24 21 25 
China: mainland. 1,528 1,621 1,880 1,940 1,980 1,980 2,057 1,900 2,281 2,300 2,360 2,500 
Taiwon . . 80 98 101 104 98 100 57 91 116 126 115 133 
Incdig@ aren weak ef ge 4,379 6,886 7,216 7,428 7,251 Be 3,197 5,298 5,888 4,231 4,485 6,000 
Indonesia . . . . 285 348 366 372 383 ier 283 385 435 465 488 500 
Pakistan . . . . 3 24 26 34 51 51 i 23 33 44 70 70 
Philippines . pe 27 25 24 24 26 26 19 14 13 14 14 15 
Thailand . 63 82 87 88 99 100 60 113 120 121 130 134 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 5 35 35 32 31 eats 3 32 37 33 34 rita 
Australia "7... 9 15 21 19 23 see 9 16 ll ll 28 eA 
Idpan? ss. os ae 16 61 63 67 65 Hicks 21 144 131 137 139 139 
CCTTON SEED 
Afghanistan . . . 21 132 142 121 101 lll 14 73 52 50 40 44 
Burma et en fe 118 235 232 204 173 ot 37 36 45 30 31 00 
Cambodia... . ek: 4 6 6 4 3 — 2 4 2 1 2 
Indian’ @guge se ae 5,653 8,221 8,271 7,942 7,834 7,892 1,150 2,277 2,134 1,994 1,994 2,234 
Indonesia . . . . 5 15 15 15 15 die 2 6 6 6 6 pak 
Iran ; Z 133 374 384 384 393 ate 53 253 266 308 249 262 
Korea, Republic of. 129 25 23 19 19 18 42 8 8 8 9 8 
Pakistan es) os. 1,245 1,486 1,481 1,576 1,635 se 522 844 762 778 914 1,020 
Thailand) => 2 nw 34 70 66 72 90 det 13 32 33 40 44 Po 
Australia. ©. 2 bs Zz 17 15 22 23 30 — 6 19 40 35 51 
SESAME SEED 
Burma Boe a. os 371 383 703 479 478 tds 43.7 53.8 100.4 62.2 56.6 oe 
Combedia’; % .. % 3 19 15 12 15 7 1 12.3 10.0 8.0 9.8 5.1 
Ceylon: Wa. kas 12 17 15 16 16 Sta'p 4.0 74 8.0 8.4 8.4 sara 
China: mainland. 1,580 930 930 930 930 830.0 340.0 370.0 370.0 370.0 
Taiwan . . 5 7 5 5 6 1.8 2.5 2.3 2.9 1.8 Tote 
India Grams . see 2,182 2,412 2,513 2,480 2,668 429.4 439.3 492.8 424.7 403.8 450.0 
Iran : 5 ll 7 7 7 8.9 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 ey 
Korea, Republic of 7 5 8 9 10 ll 1.7 2.9 3.8 4.2 5.2 
Pakistan . . : 78 79 85 79 44 32.9 33.5 31.5 31.5 34.5 
Thailand . 16 17 16 25 25 8.1 16.0 13.0 18.0 18.0 
Viet-Nam, Republic of il 2 l 1 — 0.4 1.0 0.4 0.3 0.2 
faponeee < s ee 7 7 Mi 6 6 4.6 4.7 4.3 3.8 3.0 
COPRA : 
Ceylon, s. ., #% wel chs Re aa iors ane 229.7 240.4 922.2 265.8 230.0 
Indiagepcds. | > ue Stite ae Bon oe A nie 201.8 259.0 264.0 266.0 270.0 
Indonesia <5 . se ate set anh ate P56 sae 714.0 403.5 467.4 482.6 528.3 
Malaysia: 
East: 
Sabah ce ER dots ety ety iste sees ‘sale 20.4 33.0 33.0 34.0 34.0 
Sarawak... a <a vik Ws ane wale 3.2 11.2 9.9 7.1 12.5 
West co ec wae «sie Mf tings sia aie 141.1 139.0 116.0 126.0 130.0 are 
Philippines cea ee baie oe Bee But Fa 875.4 | 1,511.3 | 1,428.4 | 1,446.4 | 1,610.0 | 1,360.0 
Thailand . . Phe sce Pare 504 tee Prt. 15.0 20.8 21.0 21.0 21.0 Cc 
Viet-Nam, Republic of was ete oe ase ate a 15.5 25.5 24.5 25.3 22.3 
Western Samoa . . wae ele ea Ha ae ae 15.5 15.4 15.5 12.6 14.2 
TOBACCO 
BOLO as et 6) 8, Ae 48 49 53 51 47 55 46.7 47.8 43.3 43.7 33.2 41.3 
Cambodia: 3.55.9. 8 12 18 17 yf ae 4.5 6.9 10.5 10.5 10.1 15.5 
Ceylon. . oe 5 7 (7) (7) 7 na 3.1 4.1 (4.1) (4.1) 4.1 ane 
China (Taiwan) me 6 9 9 (8) 8 10 7.8 17.4 19.4 16.3 15.1 20.4 
Indic. wea oT ae 333 405 441 394 372 398 247.1 341.0 360.0 346.0 298.0 350.0 
Indonesia . . . . 148 261 140 148 153 dete 64.2 161.0 125.0 121.0 137.0 ha 
Iran 4 16 23 (24) (30) 26 ae 12.4 11.5 19.4 25.1 20.1 18.1 
Korea, Republi of “4 15 21 30 34 36 sine 15.2 29.0 49.3 56.1 72.0 65.0 
Laos 3 2 4 (5) 5 6 a 0.8 3.0 (3.0) 2.7 3.0 3.0 
Nepalleiaiiresce be: us ann 2 8 7 8 dade ae 2.5 9.3 5.2 5.3 oe 
Pakistan, go; gs 9's) « 69 89 85 91 102 117 69.7 101.7 103.6 (109.8) 137.3 177.8 
Philippines 36 97 96 76 86 89 21.4 67.7 65.0 45.7 58.1 50.0 
Thailand . 33 40 51 70 73 aay 27.2 46.6 62.8 76.0 80.0 nes 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 4 8 (10) (9) 7 AS 4 2.8 6.8 (7.3) (7.6) 6.9 7.3 
Australia ia ie 2 12 12 ll 10 9 2.2 13.6 17.3 12.6 13.7 13.1 
Japan 5 52 73 82 86 (87) ait 89.8 157.5 212.2 192.5 198.0 203.9 
New Zealand . cubes 2 2 2 2 2 2.2 4.1 (4.3) 4.5 2.8 3.4 
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PRODUCTION 
10. AREA AND PRODUCTION OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES (Cont'd) 
AREA (1,000 hectares) PRODUCTION (1,000 tons) 
1948- 
1952 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
TEA 
Coyian cs b-55-h eS 228 238 240 241 242 140.3 219.8 218.5 228.2 222.3 224.1 
China: mainlan 87 190 190 190 190 fev 66.8 158.8 158.8 158.8 158.8 ead 
Taiwan M 35 36 35 35 35 35 10.1 21.1 18.3 20.7 21.5 21.2 
india “+. |." 1 A 315 334 338 342 345 273.1 346.4 372.1 366.4 376.5 378.7 
Indonesia . . 
(on estates) . A 78 78 75 sas 22.5 36.1 42.2 43.0 42.0 
(on farms) . A 65 66 66 66 66 5 26.1 40.0 44.8 46.0 44.0 rai 
Iran Ce COC ees 10 23 23 25 25 neste 5.1 12.4 10.5 15.0 18.0 18.1 
Malaysia: West. . 4 3 4 4 4 - 15 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.6 
Pakistan’ 7." ). A 30 33 36 37 38 AHit 22.4 25.0 28.6 27.1 29.3 lite 
Viet-Nam, Republic ofA 4 9 10 10 8 ere 4.6 4.7 5.4 5.9 5.2 
North . . 2 12 12 12 10 Bere 1.0 3.7 4.0 3.6 3.0 
Japan une 1 ae 27 49 49 49 48 oa 40.3 81.1 83.3 774 83.1 83.5 
COTTON (lint) 
Afghanistan .. . 21 132 142 121 101 111 7 37 26 25 20 22 
Durmawe to, ee 118 235 232 204 173 ate 19 18 23 15 15 ate 
Cambodia... . _— 4 6 6 4 3 — 1 2 2 1 aye 
China (mainland). . 4,035 4,168 4,452 4,654 4,553 4.654 786 1,019 1,193 1,258 1,301 1,409 
Diet eis bop e 5,659 8,221 8,271 7,942 7,834 7,892 485 977 1,019 857 888 wee 
Indonesia . 5 15 15 15 15 eae 1 3 3 3 3 
Tran os 133 374 384 384 393 360 26 115 121 140 113 simi 
Korea, Republic of . 129 25 23 19 19 18 22 4 4 4 5 4 
Pakistm .... 1,245 1,486 1,481 1,576 1,635 pets 245 421 380 417 466 eat 
Thailand .... 34 70 66 72 90 #00 7 16 16 20 22 
Australia . . .. 2 17 15 22 23 30 _ 3 10 20 18 26 
JUTE AND ALLIED FIBRES 
Burma . _ 19 17 25 21 _ 12 10 15 13 
Cambodia 2 2 2 2 — 2 2 2 2 
China: mainland 103A 160 180 200 210 ae 168 350 390 430 450 ite 
Taiwan . . 13 7 7 8 if S08 12 10 13 13 ll 13 
India: Jute .. . 581 869 839 757 798 Stare 642 1,049 1,084 805 963 non 
* Mesta 178 401 360 339 318 86 342 285 231 218 
Iran: Kenaf . 4 5 4 6 6 3 3 2 3 4 
Nepal a te 35 32 32 34 34 40 36 39 39 38 
Pakistan... 715 688 672 846 876 1,015 1,066 967 1,154 1,161 
Thailand: Jute 3 5 5 8 15 7 20 
Kenaf 8 152 215 273 290 9 212 303 529 550 
Viet-Nam: Republic of 
Jdtezee eas 1 | 1 1 1 sions 1 1 1 1 1 
Kena’ yo. i. _— 4 1 3 1 Seis _— 4 1 3 1 
HEMP FIBRE 
India (sunn ‘hemp) . 190 204 194 169 173 Goo 70.0 76.0 70.7 56.6 55.6 
Korea, Republic of . 10 7 6 6 6 ae 8.4 5.2 4.9 5.6 5.8 
Pakistan (sunn hemp) 16t 16 16 16 16 es 10.9 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Philippines (abaca)s . 285 211 199 198 180 a1 104.7 112.2 117.5 107.8 94.6 
JODO keen. Ets, 4 1 7. | 1 2.5 0.6 0.8 0.7 0.7 
WOOL 1,000 quintals, greasy basis ——————— ————— 1,000 quintals, clean basis 
China (mainland). . 446 770 770 770 790 ane a 460 460 | 460 470 
Pakistan . ae 112 195 195 (209) (204) oe 73 117 (117) (120) (133) 
Australia . . . . 5,151 8,095 8,092 7,542 7,980 aa 2,954 4,647 4,604 4,291 4,541 i 
Japans od cree) => 13 14 9 8 5 Nae 7 8 5 4 3 f 
New Zealand. . . 1,789 2,798 2,827 (3,152) 3,218 ate 1,244 2,015 2,035 (2,301) | (2,349) é 


Production refers to total sugarcane cut. 

Sugar cane crushed in factories. 

Data relate to cane grown for centrifugal sugar only. 
Dried in shell. 

. Jute and ambary. 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, except those 
in brackets which are from national sourccy. 


General Note: (1) Area relates generally to area harvested except those with the 
symbol A which relate to planted area and M to Mature area 
. Area is for fibre, green manure and fodder. 


or area of plucking. f 

rages i cases cover recise g. Area refers to crop year beginning in the year stated; production refers to calendar 

@) tring ned in i Ee Lol year and represents balings as reported by the Fibre Inspection Service, plus an 
PS “oer a allowance of 10% for unbaled fibre. 


td alia 
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- PRODUCTION 11. PRODUCTION OF MEAT 


1964 


Pakistan (commercial) 


Beef and veal ‘ . 
Mutton and lamb . 


Philippines (commercial) 


Burma® (commercial) 
Beef and veal 
Pork Dee, & 
Mutton and lamb . 


Cambodia (inspected) 


Beef and veal 7 Beef and veal 
Pork J 19 Pork? «GUS? «. 
Ceylon (inspected) Mutton and lamb . 
Beef ard veal . 16 1S Singapore 
Mutton and lamb . 2 2 Pak . bay . 2m 12 
ie soe Mae) 9 5 Viet-Nam, Republic of (commercial) 
Pork ia 202 | 218 Beef and veal . . . 10 
Mutton and lamb . 1 1 Porky <. Weige s fotee 
Indonesia (inspected) Australia (total) 
Beef and veal 139 | 140 Beef and veal 
Pork ha iieies | ic 33 34 Pork ae ee 
Mutton and lamb . 1s 15 Mutton and lamb . 
Korea, Republic of : 
Beef and’ veal 46 40 Japan (commercial) 
Pork 66 16 Beef and veal 5 
Laos (total) tei Sead lamb toe 
Beef and veal 4 5 ive ” Fe 
Pork : 4 4 New Zealand (total)? 
Malaysia: West* Beef and veal. 
Beef and veal 10 11 Pork «he SEs 
Pork 27 28 Mutton and lamb . 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, except those in brackets which are from national sources. 


General note: (1) Insofar as could be ascertained, data in this table refer to production of becf and veal (including buffalo meat), pork (including bacon and ham), 
and mutton and larab (including goat meat), in terms of carcass weight, excluding lard, tallow and of offals. 
Except a§ otherwise specified, data refer to production from indigenous animals only, including, where applicable, the meat equivalent of exported 
live animals. Where information concerning the statistical coverage of the data shown is available, an appropriate notation is inserted under the name 
of the country. ‘Total’? production refers to meat produced from both commercial and farm slaughter; ‘‘commercial”’, to total production excluding 
farm slaughter; and “‘inspected'’ to meat produced from animals slaughtered under governmental supervision. For some countries, no information 
concerning coverage is available but jt is believed that, for most of those countries, the figures refer to inspected or commercial production only. 


(2) Averages for 1948-52 do not in all cases cover the precise periods indicated. 
a. The coverage is for 70 towns only, with a population of a little over 2 million b. Meat production from slaughtered animals only; for Australia, years beginning 
1 Jul 


out of an estimated population of 21 million. uly. 
c. From known slaughter only. 


12. PRODUCTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Thousand tons 
1948- 
1952 1967 1965 | 1966] 1967 
MILK BUTTER 
Afghanistan a aa xe India® Total 460 | 470 | 470 
oat ‘i ¢ 
ss, | laa Richie 
Ceylon Cow 96 155 BEC RING 2 
Buffalo 24 55 Japan Factory 24 25 26 
China (Taiwan) Cow 1 16 New Zealand¢ Total 249>| 259b) 260b 
Hong Kong® Cow 3 7 
India Cow 7,814 |10, 10,408 |10, 10,800 Total 23 30 30 
Goat 485 683 710 Australiag Total 63 | 60] 70 
Buffalo | 9,192 f 11,938 |12,177 |12,415 Japan Factory 16 27 27 
Indonesia Cow 12 35) 36) 36 New Zealand¢ Total 108»! 107] 112b 
- ran Cow 643 1,061 | 1,082 | 1,085 
Goat 259 432 437 442 
Sheep 216 455 490 500 Australiag Whole 87 74 70 
Buffalo 22 67 67 67 Skim 10 10 ll 
Korea, Republic of Cow 42 109} 106] 103 Japan Whole 41 39 39 
Goat pve 1 Skim 26 23 23 
Malaysia: West Cow 10 21} 21} 21 New Zealands 14>] 16>] 6b 
Buffalo 1 6 D 
a ee ae aon Australias Whole 20 | 20| 20 
Goat 157 180 174 170 165 49 51 51 
Buffalo | 2,214 2,940 | 2,970 | 3,000 | 3,030 a 
Philippines Cow 2 TE WE EY enya pal phat pe a 9} a2! uw 
Buffalo 7 13 14 15 15 Fiance Whole 76 74 714 
Australiag Cow | 5,497 | 6,879 | 7,013 | 7,128 | 7.133 | 7,526 oa Skim 2s | 26 | 26 
Japan Cow 369 | 2,761 | 3,020 | 3,221 | 3,409 | 3,580 New Zealand¢ Skim g2>| 7b] 140b 
5,4594 5,684) 6,011) 6,135») 6,251> Cutter milk 22>] 25b] 26b 


New Zealand Cow 4,720 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, except those in brackets which are from national sources. 
General note: (1) Averages for 1948-52 do not in all cases cover the precise periods indicated. 
(2) Milk production generally excludes milk sucked by young animals but includes milk fed to them. 


a, Years ending March. ¢. Cheese from whole and partly skimmed milk of cows or buffaloes. 
b, Years ending 31 of May. . f, Including concentrated and evaporated full and skim milk. 
c. Consists mainly of ghee: estimates on 1951 livestock census. g. Condensed milk and whole milk powder, 


d. Including ghee. 
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13. INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION PRODU 
CTION 
1958 = 100° 
Weight | 1962 Las § | 4 4.6 7 
1966 ||- 
=. Il IV | I Il Il Oct Nov 
Lat aries production . . . . 100.0 133 140 
carats hone quarrying ... oH 162 
g . a rs 6 1 
Food and beverages : 12.4 aa 
Beaxnds hae gay products 44.9 179 
nd gases. . 3.5 140 
CHINA (Taiwan) 
Industrial production» 
Mining Lan = 3 pee — 262 297 339 354 377 389 393 396 
Monufactu b yin - 172 180 173 200 190 182 192 184 
moet ns) ri a rh 4 363 375 402 418 420 430 
Textil “ 68 259 234 238 282 219 248 
Sioa “a 180 240 253 249 295 291 300 325 323 
Nestmathili= . i 218 516 596 668 671 697 679 718 751 
mineral products ise 179 
Public ulites . se | ea | 188 2ia| 242 || 261 | 264|) 260 | 275| 2e1| 203 | 201 
Electricity 5 a 8.1 163 226 257 : hs ae a ot 
INDIAC 278 282 280 292 2J9 300 298 
Industrial production . . . . 100.0 142 175 178 180 17 
8 172 180 
Manufsctang ever 1.5 139 159 164 156 162 164 178 
a Ver” eee? ioe 88.9 141 172 176 177 175 164 178 
rohan on tot ead Sos 14.0 118 134 138 131 115 116 98 ve 
a Cr Oe a ; - ue i 227 193 258 14 2 
aot Foe Bes A 210 130 17 108 214 
to a ee oo 41.8 116 133 127 134 128 114 
Chemicals Ao 3.6 164 218 226 237 228 244 a 
39 ay, 
> sen industries. e 9.3 241 283 299 289 301 293 304 
ectricity .  . Sh Be 4 sy as 3.7 175 256 279 290 282 285 313 
KOREA, Republic oft 
yp eee Bpmation 5 ee Se 100.0 154 222 261 262 282 274 310 325 358 350 
IN cap 5 EE, 10.5 246 322 356 339 379 367 396 391 396 356 
Manufacturing a On BORO 83.3 142 207 245 248 265 256 293 309 343 338 
Foods.) ee? Ses 8.5 103 104 128 130 161 135 160 149 190 173 
Textiles 4Abe) Ooch os 19.3 106 158 176 179 194 212 221 224 252 237 
Electricity . 6.2 131 215 257 253 288 294 309 333 362 359 
PAKISTAN¢ (July ‘1959. June 1960=100) 
Sa ee 5 Sade Sk 100.0 138 201 213 238 257 
SLnge PF . Sevan 6.1 124 175 176 177 185 
cd joe we, Ce aay 93.9 139 202 214 241 260 
Mining Ce A veda ll ee Chale ae wae 112 124 136 134 142 144 
Manuiacturiag™ 25> 2. to. 100.0 126 149 162 163 167 167 ns 
Non-durable (sete ee 82.7 124 145 158 157 | 265 163 
Food products . 2 .. 2!" 15.0 142 166 173 170 | 174 17? 
Beverages . Sarg ers 11.6 143 182 201 195 221 197 
Tobacco products Toe, 15.8 98 138 161 157 159 158 
Textiles . . Ras. 6.2 143 158 165 166 168 196 
Chemicals. 15.4 116 140 146 141 15] 155 
a oa ‘of “petroleum 
and coal. . 9.3 103 95 172 139 145 126 
Durable . 2 17.3 136 171 181 18 17 
VIET-NAM, Republic of (1962= 100) ; 4 on 
Industrial mous Jar 100.0 100 158 171 163 165 181 202 
Mining . “io . 13 100 — 
Manufacturing a. ai bvomeee 93.5 100 160 173 164 166 183 204 
Food. . cee ot ae 14.5 100 106 115 108 116 112 141 
Shashi As es = oS 182 189 173 154 212 233 
e 168 174 179 184 177 202 
AUSTRALIAgeé ( July 1958 ‘Tune 1959=100) 
Manufacturing . . . ae 92.0 110 138 144 143 154 
Durable goods .... . 49.0 110 141 145 144 151 
Non-durable goods . .. . 43.0 110 135 143 141 157 
JAPAN 
Industrial production . . . . 100.0 193 260 291 292 312 331 339 348 361 
Mining and es : 95.4 194 261 292 294 314 334 343 351 365 
Mining ae Ar ep 3.7 j- 118 115 121 119 123 121 118 115 116 
Manufacturing ese se 91.8 198 270 302 304 325 346 354 364 379 
FOOGt as ass) 8h ss 8.5 130 149 153 123 130 226 136 124 110 
LOXtOG Es) Pomees ©) os axe 11.4 156 203 224 229 236 232 247 253 261 
Chemicals 5° Ay Ewes 8.4 174 278 316 312 337 341 361 376 396 
Ferrous metals . . . .- 11.4 219 311 358 368 406 426 454 470 488 
Machinery ..... 30.5 257 352 402 411 442 466 500 S15 539 
Public utilities 5 4.6 167 224 246 251 260 270 264 289 281 
NEW ZEALANDt (2958/59=100) 
Industrial production . . 3 100.0 116 147 159 
Mining and quarrying . . .- 3.1 108 114 125 
Manufacturing 5 eo 66.7 119 156 166 
Electricity and gas . seers 49 129 172 190 
Building and construction ge 25.3 119 122 138 


a. Original base: Ceylon, 1952-1956; China (Taiwan) 1961; India, 1950; Republic d. Figures for 1961 to 1964 are the 1960 base indexes linked to the 1965 base indexes. 
of Korea, 1965; Philippines, 1955; Republic of Viet-Nam, 1962; Australia, 1953/54; Weights relate to the 1965 base indexes. 
Japan, 1960; New Zealand, 1956/57. ¢. Unofficial index prepared by the Australia and New Zealand Bank Ltd. 

b. Sugar production is excluded from the monthly ae quarterly index but included f. Year ending 31 March of the year stated except in the case of the important semi- 
in the annual index. Weights relate to annual index. primary industries, the years correspond with the production seasons ending in 

¢. Quarterly figures relate to the mid-month of each quarter. June or September. 
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59.5 


71.1 


PRODUCTION 14. PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Monthly averages or calendar months 
1966 
1962 1964 1965 1966 
Ill 
TEA 
Ceylon. 17.7 18.2 19.0 18.6 14.8 17.8 
China (Taiwan) « 1.3 17 2.1 2.0 2.6 1.6 
India 28.9 31.1 30.4 30.4 $4.4 32.6 
Indonesia . 3.8 3.7 3.9 toys bays 
Pakistan 2.0 2.4 2.1 2.5 4.2 2.9 
Japan. . 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.9 ean 
NATURAL RUBBER* 
Cambodia . . 3.5 3.8 41 4.3 4.9 5.9 
Ceylon 8.7 9.3 9.9 10.9 10.7 12.8 
India 2.6 3.7 4.1 4.4 3.8 6.3 
Indonesia . 55.8 54.1 59.7 59.6 58.9 58.9 
Malaysia and Singapore 69.1 75.5 79.1 84.6 90.8 91.6 
Thailand 4 5 16.3 18.5 18.0 17.3 17.3 17.5 
Viet-Nam, Republic of : 6.3 6.2 5.1 4.1 4.6 6.2 
COAL 
Afghanistan* . 9.3 9.4 12.2 nie — ae 
China (Taiwan) . 379 419 421 418 409 445 
India? 5,114 5,203 | 5,597 | 5,664 || 5,709 | 5,980 
Indonesia . 39 37 23 27 sa8 Ae 
Iran* . 13 33 27 Ries cee Se 
Korea, Republic 0 of 620 802 854 968 924 | 1,045 
Mongolia . 58 70 82 cars oan wae 
Pakistan” 83 101 103 100 91 85 
Philippines . 14 10 8 8 9 9 
Viet-Nam, Republic 0 of 5.9 6.4 —_— — es Sis 
Australia . 2,072 2,320 | 2,665 | 2,826 |] 3,126 | 2,907 
Japan. . 4,533 4,244 | 4,128 | 4,279 || 4,123 | 4,286 
New Zealand? 216 243 225 213 264 221 
NATURAL GAS (million cubic metres) 
Brunei - 17.4 14.4 17.6 Oak aa a: 
China (Taiwan) 5 3.20 14.12 | 25.81 | 36.60 |] 35.83 | 40.90 
Indonesia® 226.0 228.0 204.0 133.0 aon ae 
Iran 87.7 99.3 102.5 121.0 118.6 123.1 
Pakistan 79.1 119.0 sits isis mate wierd 
Japan¢. 97.0 152.0 | 148.0 | 152.0]] 144.0 | 154.0 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE® 
Brunei . ee Sk 344 316 295 328 eats * 
Burma. . sees jes 47 49 46 45 47 42 50 
China (Taiwan) . See ee 0.20 0.17 0.72 1.54 2.66 2.58 3.26 
Indit 5. Wk sk onl ocd oa ae Ree 43 90 184 252 387 399 424 
Indonesia . 1,774 | 1,899 1,902 | 1,980 | 1,866 || 1,892 | 1,924 
Trant 4,942 | 5,484 7,051 | 7,844 | 8,787 |} 8,662 | 9,357 
Morgoliaiicm cua: us een ime 2.18 1.92 1.50 1.33 tere : aS % 
Malaysia: Sarawak ..- . 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 
Pakistan Bre as, (ae. > ends 32 37 42 44 42 40 40 
Rugialia! b/c el ee, 2) ice Bw oo: — 15.8 27.8 35.9 36.7 32.8 
Japanii ise eens. \oeeps 55 63 55 56 65 |j 65 67 
IRON OREt 
Hong, Konge ur = a) = 10 9 10 ll ll 11 ll 
India . RS re 1,559 | 1,637 1,780 | 1,949 | 2,244 ]}) 2,086 | 2,153 
Korea, Republic of ay Sy. BA We 42 39 57 61 66 59 70 
Malaysia, West . ah fate es 570 551 547 582 488 585 372 
PONSA 5 Bis usis eee od Ge 0.3 — 0.4 0.7 wae ee 5 
Philippines |.) 9 eee) eee 98 116 114 120 122 121 120 
Thailand: (sip ee ote 4.7 3.7 15.7 62.5 57.6 72.7 13.3 
Australia . ie Se 452 410 480 567 981 || 1,221 | 1,331 
Japané . 239 216 213 210 200 209 206 
TIN-IN- CONCENTRATES 
- Burma. é 0.080 | 0.088 0.048 | 0.039 | 0.031 || 0.050 | 0.022 
Indonesia . 1.573 | 1.466 1.384 | 1.245 | 1.061 ]} 1.166 | 1.277 
Laos 0.028 | 0.031 0.042 | 0.041 | 0.041 |} 0.041 | 0.041 
Malaysia . 4,744 | 4.962 5.080 | 5.390 | 5.832]} 5.925 | 5.979 
Thailand . 1.124 | 1.243 1.321 | 1.613 | 1.911]] 1.985 | 2.029 
Australia . 0.232 | 0.230 0.308 | 0.326 | 0.380]) 0.394 | 0.391 
Japan . 0.072 | 0.073 0.066 | 0.070 |} (.082}} 0.090 | 0.092 
SALT 
Afghanistan* 1.8 27 2.6 3.2 "ao ce ayes 
Burma . TZ 12.9 10.6 10.9 9.1 9.3 4.5 
Ceylon de: 2.9 3.1 3.8 1.6 5.4 17.5 15 
China: mainland 916.7 | 833.3 833.3 |1,083.3 ee — a 
Taiwan . 36.2 49.6 50.2 46.7 34.2 9.2 52.8 
India 288.8 | 324.4 387.2 | 392.9 | 376.8|| 128.6] 106.8 
Indonesia . 37.1 21.3 25.3 21.0 oe nar ans 
Iran* . A 12.1 20.5 28.8 28.8 ie ate 585 
Korea, Republic 0 cin. 10.4 32.3 32.1 55.7 328 19.0 4.7 
Pakistan : 5” see me 32.4 87.4 30.8 40.7 39.2 25.2 43.8 
Philippines 3 sts. = +)’: 7.8 8.0 3.9 18.7 lo Bre 
Thailand . . ae wes 16.2 21.5 15.8 15.7 aes 
Viet-Nam, Republic 0 of : 8.3 16.0 15.8 10.2 ba 
Australiad  . . PAG) andes 41.8 45.4 45.8 55.1 tea oh: aly 
aonb, ae rt Poe, 68.9 71.3 i 74.0 70.6 70.8 80.2 72.2 
New Zealand 0.4 0.8 0.9 1.8 2.9 ay et om 


70.1 


51 
2.63 
455 
2,147 
11,212 


94.8 


Thousand tons 


16.2 | 20.3 
35] 17 
‘40 | 35 
50 | 62 

25| 94 
60 | 7.2 

87.8 | ... 
4.0 
427 | 416 

1,039 | 931 
3,210 | 3,442 
3.747 | 4,001 

202 | 221 

44a] 42.8 

159.0 

2.84 | 3.47 

493 | 489 
11,790 |11,170 
"66 | 64 
g2 | 66 
edn 

177 | 190 

1.195 | 1.400 
6.256 | 5.855 
0.446 | 0.471 
0.102 | 0.096 

8.0 

55.0 | 46.0 

273) — 
97.2 | 86.5 
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14. PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES (Cont'd) PRODUCTION 
Monthly averages cr calendar months Thousand tons 
1966 1 9 6 vf 


1962 1963 | 1964] 1965 | 1966 


2 


SUGAR 
Aigtionistan tte) sh Se es 0.42 0.67 0.71 0.75 0.79 0.83 . 
| Burma. . 5 LCE cae) 3.56 4.87 5.19 5.62 §.92 5.75 5 
| China: mainland 5 reo ome 100.0 108.0 108.0} 153.3] 185.8 200.0 nic ae anc Sake Dex PAG ates 
CRW el ct ty eye vet os 72.9 59.0 61.9 Tied 83.4 80.1 _— 61.2]] 183.4 8.9 — _— 52.0 
India Sista te “ist et 6 fa! s 236.9 | 232.2 192.8 | 218.9] 268.9 280.4 11.6 | 229.1}} 440.7 45.7 2.9 ote 
Indonesia 5 52.2 49.3 54.4 54.2 61.7 61.0 Aen 
Moet OF 1 Ci a Cer 11.1 12.9 13.7 15.4 19.5 29.6 Ae ee ore ae is rere 865 
Korea, Republic of . . . . . 5.4 45 3.3 14 3.8 5.9 6.8 6.7 7.5 10.6 8.4 11.0 8.8 
Pemistenrr ene cliches. y0) 59 10.4 15.6 23.3 19.9 23.5 39.5 3.2 37.7 73.9 26.2 _ 13 27.6 
Fulppiness aor «9. 14! 127.5 | 125.9 | 125.1 143.7 | 129.8 120.2 19.3 | 151.2 one mare ape 
Thailand . . oe Pee 12.5 12.6 10.4 14.0 26.7 22.4 ais an at ere sate Pr 
Viet-Nam, Republic (ey tas 4.8 5.4 5.1 4.7 5.3 6.3 6.1 6.3 6.3 8.7 6.7 7.3 
PASIBIXCLUG cee uf Fel) 6) hoe ow 114.3 | 152.6 142.2 166.8 | 172.8 | 203.9 ag nA Sate ACG IS svt 
ee gg a I ae a a 16.7 23.7 31.3 31.6 474 45.7 ae Aen Ride cis ae ree Riis 
Hew zecmmd 3. 5 es ee 9.5 9.8 9.8 9.1 10.1 106 10.1 11.4 10.9 10.7 10.2 12.3 11.2 
COTTON YARN 
Len tedes “00 Syl dey kop CMa mri 0.32 0.40 0.42 0.42 Sista Sey a8 srs stats are 5a Lf: 
Ching (Taiwan) <3 4. +e 4.1 44 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.5 5.7 5.9 5.7 6.0 6.3 
Mepe Roe es sn 6 ee tee 8.1 8.9 9.1 9.9 10.9 11.0 11.3 11.6 10.7 11.4 11.4 ia 
India 5 ap 71.9 71.6 74.4 80.4 78.3 75.1 80.5 75.6 69.4 74.3 79.U 78.3 74.5 
Korea, Republic of tee elem an 3.7 4.4 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.8 5.7 6.5 5.4 6.7 6.5 a Be) 
Ci ey ae ane 15.6 16.3 17.8 19.2 13.1 19.7 19.5 215 20.4 20.6 Zit 22.2 21.3 
PIALDDINOMM ce Lens os, 6 o, |« 1.06 1.10 0.74 1.18 0.63 1.61 1.80 1.48 2.20 1.75 1.60 2.85 2.87 
PUBEOIMIE Paeca. < us) 6. 6, 6 1.62 1.64 1.74 2.09 2.24 2.23 2.51 2.23 1.92 2.59 2.53 2.55 2.44 
Japon i). >. 46.6 40.9 40.0 41.9 45.8 42.1 41.3 42.6 41.3 43.4 43.2 44.0 46.3 
COTTON FABRICS ‘i Mn metres 
Afghanistan* . ‘ fe 1.9 3.1 3.0 3.9 ee a3 
Ceylon (Mn sq. metres) of Se 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.4 0.6 vet ont eae “tid act ce oe 
China (Taiwan). . 5 16.7 16.6 18.4 20.1 19.2 20.5 20.7 26.5 25.2 28.7 29.7 30.4 29.8 
Hong, Koog (Ms ee metres) . Fi 33.8 35.5 39.6 40.4 45.3 46.9 ah oats dae e606 Pee an ie 
India! . Stare 392 380 369 388 382 353 375 348 314 339 359 369 341 
Indonesiq. . 5.3 5.0 Mets tis we ae a in 5 te ase ete fh: nee 
Korea, nee ee of (Mn es metres) 14,0 16.1 20.7 21.7 22.5 23.6 23.0 26.1 21.3 26.9 26.1 23.6 27.8 
Pakistani . . 53.3 55.3 55.7 57.8 54.8 53.4 52.1 55.3 52.8 $1.2 55.1 60.0 60.5 
Philippines . . ss ite 10.6 217. 10.4 13.2 12.4 11.6 12.5 11.3 12.2 14.4 14.8 15.8 13.6 
Thailand (Mn sq. metres) . m8 6.03 7.63 9.76 12.9 13.7 al7: exe arsed aa Sins Were Sts Stele 
Australiag (Mn sq. metres) nate 3.67 3.82 3.90 4.43 4.78 4.74 5.36 4.71 3.98 5.35 5.49 5.37 5.31 
Japan (Mn sq. metres) < Beers 282 257 245 247 251 243 238 247 239 240 229 231 237 
JUTE MANUFACTURES 
Burma (Gunny bags, Mn pieces) . 0.69 1.27 2.05 2.24 
China (Taiwan) 

(Gunny - lig Mn ve rans 1.22 1.37 1.25 1.03 1.12 1.17 0.62 1.52 1.16 1.22 1.09 13} 1.41 
India . . a0 6 80.9 96.9} 103.0 | 106.0 | 111.2 93.3 87.6 97.0 99.0 100.4 93.8 nai Se 
Pakistan . . 21.2 24.2 26.7 23.7 31.6 36.3 38.2 36.0 31.2 31.4 40.2 42.3 39.4 
Thailand (Gunny ‘bags, Mn pieces) 0.74 0.92 1.93 2.79 3.32 3.55 3.55 3.89 4.49 4.34 4.63 4.96 Bee 

PAPER) 
China (Taiwan) . 8.2 9.2 8.8 10.5 11.3 12.0 12.2 12.9 11.6 11.8 11.3 13.0 11.6 
India . . 19.1 19.5 24.9 26.6 27.8 31.8 32.8 32.5 30.1 31.2 31.3 
Korea, Republic of 2.7 3.1 3.5 3.6 3.8 4.6 4.6 4.9 4.8 49 5.0 5.1 45 
Pi ton. ls fe sae 4.8 5.0 4.6 5.3 6.1 5.1 5.4 4.6 48 5.7 5.9 59 5.2 
Thailand . . ae e 0.30 0.48 0.66 1.13 Aad 1.02 0.83 1.21 1.12 1.14 1.29 1.39 
Australia. . . 5 74 75 7.8 7.8 79 8.0 8.3 7.9 8.3 8.4 8.2 8.5 79 
Cie oe 247.3 | 250.4] 274.1} 308.6] 309.4 338.1 || 342.9 | 356.6 |} 347.3 369.5 | 378.6 | 395.7 | 390.7 
New Zealandt . 5 as 7.7 9.6 14.2 15.8 16.5 15.6 16.8 13.8 15.5 15.4 17.5 
poe See! Edible cil . . 27 ee 24 zl ees 22 Lee 1S |e 17 19] 62.3 |) 52:7.) > 2ietleen26 
India: Edible ofl (Vanaspat). | | 283 | 308! 320] 299] 955 | 29.9|| 26.7] 31.9] 33.7) 924] 300] ...] .. 
: oe 12.1 11.8 12.4 ae Ses ae Bs “it lise ; eters Af 
Malapaia ass Pena bi Ag ali 74| 78| 60| 53) 54| oli] 6S] 54] 50] 63) 74] 76] 69 
Palm oil. . . 79 9.0 10.5 10.2 12.4 15.1 15.8 16.9 15.3 15.3 20.0 22.1 21.7 
Pakistan: Vegetable oll . . 3.8 5.3 6.6 7.7 8.5 8.1 7.0 74 75 7.2 6.9 75 7.6 
Philippines: Coconut ol . . . | 158| 183] 18.7] 923] 920) 379] ...| ... ... | aie 2. 
Singapore: Coconut oil . .. 2.4 2.0 1.8 1.7 1.8 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.0 
Japan: Coconut oil ches NE RS 4.6 4.2 5.3 4.9 4.8 5.5 4.8 6.0 5.9 6.4 7.2 5.4 7.0 
Omen et ts Bae © 22.1 19.2 17.0 19.8 21.6 27.4 26.9 27.5 29.8 25.6 31.7 34.3 35.0 
e tien Gdiooa at Core tot Powe io 10.8 12.0 14.4 15.4 16.3 17.7 19.2 20.9 11.0 15.8 17.0 24.9 20.8 
Indiak =). J. AT Soon 5.2 6.2 8.1 9.8 9.6 9.9 12.2 8.7 8.7 11.4 Ati ie ok 
: eae) 0.68 0.66 0.56 0.61 0.75 0.49 0.35 0.50 0.32 0.40 0.43 0.51 0.51 
Australiag ‘ aa 5 219.5 | 242.8] 283.4] 313.9] 354.6 368.8 || 336.3 | 362.3]) 425.7] 440.7 | 330.0 | 366.8 | 355.6 
owe i Sse: xo beter: 2 156.6 | 150.8] 138.5] 138.4] 129.2 107.6 87.0 | 106.9}} 116.0 87.0 83.5 | 101.7 98.9 
New Zealand ....-.- - 88.9 84.7| 101.9 | 123.2 | 134.2 | 136.4 500 ne une ae ae itis De 
pete (Taiwan) . iy ace eos: Aes 2.4 5.9 9.3 18.6 23.3 23.1 26.5 22.5 26.4 22.9 26.3 26.7 31.5 
India™ aeree : . 6.6 7.0 74 Tok 7.3 7.2 8.0 7.8 7.9 6.4 Ryaye asin A 
rea Ee a Poleegereesit541 382] 359, 31| ~ 308 686] o08.7-J> O7-}. 43) 39 
Austroliag. 3 Se hy SOar eee 8.8 7.9 7.2 9.2 9.3 9.4 9.3 9.1 9.2 7.6 7.1 5.4 SL 
Jopan. . ; <i ay etegs omteyits 208.6 | 209.2| 188.41 190.5 | 207.4 | 221.1 221.8 | 205.41) 205.3 | 217.8 | 250.3 | 228.8 | 221.5 
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PRODUCTION 14. PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES (Cont'd) 
Monthly averages or calendar months Thousand tons 
1966 l 9 6 7 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1966 : = _ 
Ill IV I Il Nov 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS® 
Buma 30 34 36 37 48 48 50 45 50 cir 
China (Taiwan) (thousand Kiloltres) 85 98 100 107 168 183 168 177 178 182 
India 507 549 638 704 926 917 | 1,032]} 1,066 1,108 Teg 
Indonesia . 926 888 813 Sere Ps Baie oon iets ne 
Iran. 1,278 | 1,466 | 1,487] 1,530 1,590}} 1,512] 1,732 ths sana nes 
Korea, Rep. of (thousand Kilolitres _ — -—- 63 167 165 176 160 136 278 
Malaysia: Sarawak a du 188 187 182 209 wa me ariel eae ere pare 
Pakistan 1 9.9 11.8 38.3 $1.8 me sii Ar ser pe 
Philippines. 200] 244 | 304] 952 Be | Mae eat lS es Fall kee Bo 
Thailand (thousand Kilolitres) — -- — 39P 176 207 122 191 239 
Australia . : 1,021 1,087 | 1,193 | 1,280 AG Peis ee oe ee ae 
Japan (thousand ‘Kilolitres) 3,172 | 3,733 | 4,903 | 6,034 8,398 |] 7,811 | 9,923]) 9,924 9,873 11,360 
rT. 
Afghanistan* 3.3 5.0 8.6 10.4 ae sf av Sure =e 
Burma . 3.3 4.4 10.3 10.9 11.8 12.7 10.0 13.2 10.9 
Ceylon ano 6.8 7A 6.3 6.2 6.9 7.1 7A 7.8 13.1 
China: mainland 667 667 833 875 eu eo orate bake aia fe 
Taiwan . 125.8 155.9 | 187.2] 196.3 259.0 |} 269.0 | 285.0]| 281.3 279.3 321.0 
Hong Kung 15.4 17.7 18.1 17.9 20.6 23.5 19.1 11.8 14.8 29.6 
India 687 716 780 808 921 907 973 936 968 961 
Indonesia . 37.1 42.1 42.6 36.6 ae aie et Ray: arate aon 
en 54.2 62.1 62.1 62.1 Fe ore 4 35 oraha A 
Korea, Republic of 43.6 65.8 64.9 | 103.5 156.7 |} 1€4.3 | 149.3 167.9 230.7 185.0 
Malaysia: West 27.6 27.1 30.1 38.8 65.3 69.7 71.7 66.3 72.1 = 
Pakistan ~ 104.0 116.0 | 128. 128.8 155.0 }} 162.0 | 182.0}} 172.0 190.0 171.7 
Philippines 84.9 80.1 79.3 | 100.1 134.4]} 134.0 | 136.2 114.2 148.9 110.7 
Thailand 66.7 80.4 83.2 88.3 123.6 |} 119.5 | 133.9]] 131.4 144.1 155.2 
Australia . 238 245 249 281 307 321 304 277 334 329 
Japany.-). 2,053 | 2,399 | 2,496 | 2,748 3,190 |} 3,360 | 3,625}} 3,305} 3,351 3,861 
New Zealand 3 54 53 60 66 73 76 69 64 74 ae 
STEEL (ingots and metal for castings) 
China: mainland i 792 833 | 1,000 | 1,167 rate ® SE nt asx 0 nea 
Taiwan . 15.4 15.1 ES 19.7 27.1 28.9 31.2 34.2 38.8 37.1 
Indiad - 339 426 | || 497 503 550 532 565 S66 520 518 
Korea, Republic oft 5.5 12.4 13.3 10.8 18.0 ih Be f 22.2 23.5 26.2 25.1 
Pakistan® aeire 1.0 0.9 1.0 1.0 “ru ann Sa eile ot ah 
Australia . 329 353 388 425 491 506 535 503 523 485 
Japan. . 2,396 | 2,295 | 2,625 | 3,317 3,982 || 4,109 | 4,627|| 4,854 5,137 §,215 
TIN METAL 
Indonesia . 0.169 | 0.169 | 0.152 | 0.152 0.128 ]) 0.128 | 0.128|) 0.126 0.128 aie 
Malaysia . 6.699 | 6.949 | 7.112 | 6.041 6.016 |} 6.302 | 5.884]} 6,592 | 6,224 $,902 
Thailand — SS = — 1.434 |] 1.258 | 1.989]| 2.515] 2.451 wate 
as 5 0.216 | 0.229 | 0.222 | 0.256 0.315 |} 0.333 | 0.283)} 0.275 | 0.190 0.578 
Jap 0.139 | 0.157 | 0.167 | 0.165 0.155 }} 0.145 | 0.159]} 0.161 0.145 Fee 
ELECTRICITYS ( million kW Wh) 
Afghanistan*t . oes 10.49 | 13.18 | 15.14] 16.98 aire wale ew AC EP 
Brunei . 0.86| 0.93] 0.93] 1,008 4h fo hae ee: _ ee 
Bina 24.8| 27.9 | 29.7| 32.0 33.0|| 33.3] 33.4|] 334] 933.5 ie 
Cambodia §.92 6.65 7.28 6.90 7.44 7.25 7.62 7.38 8.17 9.14 
Ceylont ‘ 30 32 34 34 44 44 47 44 a5 ed 
China: mainland 4,875 | 3,958 as x ots side i Dae stare Base 
Taiwan . 340 391 418 493 612 661 668 666 696 712 
Hong Kong" . 129 149 172 199 260 263 234 214 257 249 
India 1,593 | 1,789 | 2,066 | 2,372 2,846 || 2,933 | 2,986]} 2,961 3,115 3,335 
Indonesia . 100 120 129 che eis dee Pci vr bee Bats 
Iran*t , 97 103 179 187 wer Ae ok ASH ney Beis 
Korea, Republic « are 148 165 184 225 323 336 363 371 389 452 
Laos 4s 4 0.66 0.78 0.76 1.02 1.75 1.76 1.85 1.79 ela mibide 
Malaysia 
East: Sarawak 2.0 2.2 2.6 3.2 4.8 ae “hy List sar Dele 
West 112 123 135 154 199 205 209 205 218 os 
Mongoliat 10.25 | 14.50 | 17.07] 18.67 Bes aun ap See er ints 
Nepal . 0:92 || e0si ie wet. | Lay Pcl mere #2 a 335 
Pakistan sJis 152 192 242 296 325 55 ante aus as ate 
Philippines (Manila) 161 185 207 232 287 299 302 294 329 wits 
Singapore 60 65 69 76 103{} 108} 110|/ 109} 116 123 
Thailand (Bangkok and Thonburi) 37 44 54 69 120 127 121 139 157 174 
Viet-Nam, Republic of . A 27 29 33 39 50 52 53 51 $9 ae 
Western Samoat rey distri) 0.41 0.48 0.49 0.53 0.60 seat 0.64 0.60 0.64 siete 
Australiat 5 2,122 | 2,318 | 2,551 | 2,826 3,312}| 3,727} 3,261]) 3,146] 3,638 3,508 
‘apant 10,693 | 11,480 |12,850 |! 14,657 | 15,698] 17,389 |} 18,163 | 18,401]) 18.618 | 18,862 nae 
new Zealand 610 648 734 | 797 871 931 1,114 859 800 1,034 907 
. Including latex. b. Including lignite. (India, monthly data). k. P.O, content. m, ‘N’ content, 


mp aane 


rie | 


. Total production, including gas for repressuring and gas wasted. 
. Gas fields production only. 
. Specific gravity: Brunei, Burma, India, Iran, Pakistan and Malaysia (Sarawak), 


0.84; China (Taiwan), 0.89; Indonesia, 0.85; Australia, 0.80; Japan, 0.90. 


. Approximate metal content of ores as follows: Hong Kong and the Philippines, 


55- 60%; India 61%; Republic of Korea, 45-55%; Malaysia (West), 60%; Thailand, 


60-65%; Australia, 65%; Japan, 55%. 


s Ricisding iron sand. 
. Production in government licensed plants only. 


Mill production only. 

Paper excluding paperboard: India, printing and writing; Republic of Korea, 
Australia and New Zealand, newsprint; Pakistan, newsprint, printing other than 
newsprint and writing; tiie, foreign style. 


n. 


reas 


comprising motor spirit, kerosene and other fuel oil for Burma; gasoline, diesel 
oil, kerosene and fuel oil for China (Taiwan) and Thailand; motor spirit, aviation 
spirit, kerosene, heavy oil, wax and paraffin, asphalt and cutback for Indonesia; 
motor spirit, kerosene, distillate fuel oils and residual fuel oil for Malaysia 
(Sarawak) and Philippines; motor spirit and kerosene for Pakistan; all products 
for other countries. 


. August—December. 
. Ingots only (India: beginning 1963), 
. Gross production by enterprises generally for public use. 


Including production by industrial establishments generating primarily for own 
use. 


. Limited series, Prior to July 1962 excludes Cheung Chau Island, 


Ceylon: completed® 
(Floor area—thousand sq meres) 
Residential 
Non-residential 


China (Taiwan): completed 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Public . 
Private. 


Hong Kong: completed 
(Cost—thousand Hong Kong dollars) 
Residential 
Industrial. ©. . . 

Commercial . . 
Others 


Korea, Republic of: permits issued 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Nemdential fs = wus. . k « 
Non-residential . . . . . 


Philippines:» permits issued 
(Walue—thousand pesos) 
Residential fi -.he ze 
Non-residential 


Thailand: permits issued 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Residential 
Non-residential 


Viet-Nam, Republic of:° permits issued 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Apartments 
Houses 
Others 


Australia: completed 
(Number of buildings) 
Houses and flats . . . 


Japan: started 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Residential . Cs coz 
dndusticalttr we HOA Ae be es 


Commercial . . . oe eee 
Oinerms. ee en ee es ss 


New Zealand f: permits issued 
(Number of buildings) 
Houses and flats ... .- 


15. CONSTRUCTION — NEW BUILDING 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


| 
1966 
IV 


1961 


9.46 

2.94 
149.61 | 238.90]) 227.60 | 271.12 
49,128 | 50,661 |} 62,744 | 38,600 
13,707 | 13,197}) 18,344 | 3,516 
8,787 | 8,428}} 25,593 | 4,740 
8,342 | 10,303 }} 24,501 | 4,444 
86 118 135 108 
161 190 180 150 
2,692 | 2,144]/ 2,107 | 1,921 
5,222 | 5,138]/ 5,345 | 3,159 
26.00 | 31.74|] 19.12 | 34.02 
14.82 | 21.91]] 29.82; i5.91 
5.88 8.51 5.93 | 10.00 
9,598 | 9,330|} 9,130 | 10,306 
4,839 | 5,160|| 5,592 | 5,427 
1,173 | 1,230]} 1,389 | 1,469 
1,118} 1,233]| 1,380} 1,382 
1,395 | 1,467} 1,711 | 1,680 
2,161 | 2,004]) 2,142} 1,975 


266.0 


32,659 
3,719 
13,466 
2,948 


85 
128 


17.62 
14.14 
4.40 


8,160 


5,068 
1,579 
1,298 

934 


1,877 


340.5 


43,474 

5,437 
22,579 
20,718 


223 


9.86 
18.69 
9.85 


9,626 


6,398 
2,117 
1,645 
1,299 


1,701 


PRODUCTION 
9 7 
Tl Oct *Nov 
326.8 | 352.1 | 257.2 
57,242 42,276 
10,307 9,970 
10,232 7,393 
6,002 8,355 
210 559 180 
283 245 271 
20.86 | 14.65 
16.00 | 12.39 
10.37 8.67 
9,908 
6,837 | 6,596 
ela | 2,129 
1,710 | 1,855 
1,626 | 2,033 
1,918 
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a. Excluding particulars of buildings under building schemes, 


b. Manila only. 


c. Saigon-Cholon only. 
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Burmat 
Cambodia 
Ceylon? 
China 
(Taiwan) 
Hong Kong 
Indiat 
Indonesia 
Iran* 
Korea, 
Republic of 
Malaysia: 
East: Sabah 
West& 
Mongolia 
Pakistang 
Philippinesg 
Thailand 
Viet-Nam, 
Republic of 
Australiag 
Japants 


New 
Zealand} 


Burmat 
Cambodia 
Ceylonf 


China 
(Taiwan) 
Hong Kong 
Indiat 
Indonesia 
Iran* 


Korea, 
Republic of 
Malaysia: 
East: Sabah 
West& 
Pakistang 
Philippinesg 
Thailand 


Viet-Nam, 
~ Republic of 


Australiag 
Japants 


New 
Zealandt 


16. RAILWAYS: LENGTH AND ROLLING STOCK* 


End of period 


LENGTH OF RAILWAYS (km) 


(997) 


a. The figures show stock, 


which at the end of the working year, was under the 


control of the railway administration of the countries (i.e. stock of railways 
plus hired from, less that leased to others), The railways to which the figures 
refer are those open to public traffic excluding urban and suburban tramways, 
cable and funicular railways. Vehicles owned by other than railway admini- 
strations should be included in the stocks of the Administration which operates 


them. 


2,932 | 3,023} 3,063] 3,069 
385] 385] 385] 385 
1,445] 1445] 1445] 1,445 
(973)} 979] 979] 979 
36] 36] 36] 36 
56,670 | 56,962 | 57,089 |(57,389) 
6.640 | 6,640] 6,640] 6,640 
3,505 | 3,505] 3,499] 3,505 
2,976 | 3,022} 3,032 | 3,038 
187| 187] (187)| (154) 
2,092 | 2,092 | 2,092 | 2,092 
1807 [fect Mieee ly betes 
(11,328) (11,326) (11,326) (11,326) AS 
1,020} 1,020] 1,020} 1,028 (1,028) 
3,494| 3,494] 3,519] 3,598 
1,384] 1,391] 1,250] 1,250 
42,242 | 42,007 | 41,170 | 41,033 | 40,496] ...] ...] ... 
20,402 | 20,482 | 20,519 | 20,516 | 20,665 | 20,741 | (20,754)} (20,783) 
(5,388)} (5.383)| (5,382)} (5,271)| (5,274) 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER CARS¢ 
1960 
922] 962] 1.C15 
52] 59 
(1,049)] 1.030 | 1,031 | 1,100 
693] 730} 757| 743) 735 
51 50)| 50) |e zs 71 
27,839 | 28,852 | 30,098 | 31,328 | 32,109 | 32,634 
2,979 | 2,989} 2,961 od | 
476| 476] 475 41s} 415 
1,308 | (1,308)| 1,445 1,422 
37| 40] 37 
380} 382] 382 
(4,111)| 4,176 | 4,162 
159] 246] 215 
813| 802 
242| 246] 241 
9,287| 9,172] 9,171 
(16,940)|(17,741)] (28, 940)|(19,959)| 20,598) (21.695)] (29,887) (24,490) 


NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVES? 


o Te =o ee 


24 rh 7 a 
276 277 277 277 


269 296 267 267 


12 8 11 9 
10,528 | 10,731 | 11,034} 11,348 A 11,732 
1,741 1,132 1,218 


451 451 467 467 (461) 
(554) 445 375 405 397 


13 13 13 (13) (12) 
178 176 176 188 211 
1,350 1,384 1,421 1,419 
121 131 130 123 
372 394 393 390 


123 105 103 116 
3,373 | 3,327] 3,196] 3,031 
(5,292)} (5,013)) (4,953)} (4,893) 


722 716 715 712 


NUMBER OF WAGONS®4 


= sso [me] | 90] ws] els] 


298,951 | 302,846 ' / (353,074) (363,966) (3é 
24,309 | 25,160] 26,449 
5,894] 5,894] 5,853 


9,541] 9,435 0, 10,587 | (11,454)} (1 


33,095 | 33,433] ¢ 


. Locomotives: All rail vehicles equipped either with motive power and engine: 


or with motors only (e.g. electric locomotives) intended exclusively for haulin 
other vehicles. Excluding railcars. 


. Passenger carriages: All passenger-carrying cars and railcars, baggage cars an 


railway-owned postal vans. 


. Wagons (freight cars); All goods carrying cars, excluding railway service wagon: 


At the end of September. f. Including railcars. g. National railways onl; 


. Excludes railway service vehicles. i, Includes 7 dining cars. 


17. ROADS: MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
vousands End of period 


NUMBER OF PASSENGER CARS> 


7.1 8.1 12.8 (18.4) 


3.9 4.5 5.4 5.7 


24.8 26.7 25.2 (28.5) | (27.9) 


15.3 16.4 (18.1) | (19.3) 


82.7 82.6 82.5 (82.7) 


11.0 12.4 15.1 (19.2) | (20.9) 


47.2 53.0 56.1 59.7 (64.4)i 


(375.4) | (388.4) | (428.1) | 455.4 | (483.5) 


142.0") 147.5™) 151.0™ 


107.8 105.9 


12.7 14.6 16.3 (17.5) | (20.2)! 


4.8 (5.4) (6.0) (6.8) 


75 8.0 (8.7) | (10.6) 


4.4 5.4 (6.6) (7.7) (8.5) 


129.7 144.2 | 159.6 | (174.5) | (181.0)" 


1.6 


94.4 107.9 122.8 


102.3 (138.9) | (150.3) | (175.1) 


89.34 99.07 | 108.47] 117.8 | (120.5)¢ 


57.7 66.8 (64.9)¢} 68.9 


30.6 32.6 34.3 (37.9) 
0.6 0.6 (0.6) (0.7) (0.8)¢ 


0.7 


838.0) 


1,345.2 
(300.9) 


(223.8) | (301.8) | (393.8) | (495.6) 


125.2™) 


604.8 656.0 | 715.6 | (749.9) | (807.7) 


~ 


. Accumulated regi 


Source: United Nations Office, except those in brackets which are from national 
source. 


. Excluding tractor 


7 8 


i a. Two- or three-wheeled cycles and motorcycles, trams, trolley-buses, ambulances, 
hearses, military vehicles, vehicles operated by police or other governmental 


security organizations and special purpose vehicles are excluded. Including special 


b. Passenger cars: motorcars seating less than cight persons (except Japan ten persons . Including ambula 


and less) including taxis, jeeps and station wagons. 
. Data relate to nui 


¢. Commercial vehicles: including lorries (trucks), buses, tractors, and semi-trailer 
combinations; excluding trailers and farm tractors. 


reugs 


. Including vehicles operated by police or other governmental security orgagizations 
(Burma: also ambulances and hearses; India: beginning 1960). 


a 


< ¢ 


¢, At the end of September, 
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NUMBER OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES¢ 
——— 
1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965 1966 1967 


8.4 8.8 9.3 9.7 12.6 | (16.3) 


15 ay 2.5 12 1.6 15 

19.2 | 19.7] 19.1 23,1 | 24.8 | (23.1) | (27.3)¢ 
(7.6)8} 8.28) 8.98] 9.38] 9.88 | (10.3)8 

35.6 | 33.8 | 344 | 35.7 | 36.3 | (36.9) 

DES P| 2-4) eel 3.2 14.8 | 17.5 | (21.3) | (22.3) 
10.8 | 12.3 | 15.1 18.4 | 19.5 | 20.1 | (19.4) 
260.34 | (293.0)5| (332.3) | (349.7)i |(376.5)5 | 409.03 |(428.5)3 
95.3 | 90.9 | 99.7 | 104.9 | 108.4 

42.2} 42.0 | 43.8 | 44.1 

19.4 19.7 | 21.6 23.2 | 25.2 | 31.6 | (29.0) 
1.8 15 1.6 (1.8) | (1.9) | (2.2) 


1.5 19 2.2 3.3 3.1 3.6 
1.2 1.3 1.4 1.6 1.7 (2.0) (2,.2)8 
34.08} 36.88) 39.08 | 42.08 | (45.6)K] (48.4)8 (49.6)"-« 
0.6 0.7 0.7 
(40.9) | (46.1) | 47.4 50.9 55.2 
81.2 89.7 99.3 | (112.9) |(122.8) |(135.4) 
15.95.8) 17.258) 18.6).8) 19.94,8| 23.0).2| (24.9)).8 (2:.4)e 


56.28 | 66.48] 75.08 | 87.08 | (78.1)e |(102.4)¢ 


22.9¢| 26.2 27.1 30.6 33.2 | (37.3) 


0.7 0.7 0.7 (0.7) (0.7) (0.6) (0.8)¢ 
806.0) | 827.31 | 844.5) | 862.4) | 872.2) | 886.75 
,551.8 (1,787.5) (2,116.4) (2,497.8) (2,877.3) (3,391.9) 


(S66.7) (856.3) (1,172.0) (1,470.5) (1,765.1) (2,086.7) 


131.8™) 137.9™) 140.5™] 146.8™ | 162.2™ (171.7)™K171.9)™ 


strations including vehicles no longer in existence, 


(Singapore: and semi-trailer combinations). 


. Excluding governmental vehicles. i. At the end of October. 


purpose vehicles. k. Including military vehicles, 
nees and hearses. n. At the end of June. 


mber of cars, lorries, trucks and buses in Kathmandu Valley. 


. Beginning 1960, passenger cars exclude police and government: vehicles, 
Census figures (Australia: from 1960 to 1962 estimated figures based on census), 
. Jeeps are included in commercial vehicles. 


. Including light vehicles with three wheels, 
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18. VOLUME OF TRAFFIC: RAILWAYS, SEA-BORNE SHIPPING AND CIVIL AVIATION 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


1962 1963 1964 1966 
III 
RAILWAYS® 
Passenger-kilometres (million) 
Burmat 128 128 136 208 189 
Cambodia . 6 7 8 9 8 
Ceylont 165 180 195 206 223 
China (Taiwan) 290 296 336 387 375 
Hong Kong 12 12 13 14 13 
Indiat 6,998 | 7,325 | 8,279 7,985 |} 7,851 
Iran e's 126 120 114 95 141 
Korea, Republic of 489 548 613 721 729 
Malaysia 
East: Sabah 1.73 1.79 1.81 rae aint 
West» 50 43 47 49 49 
Pakistang 1,045 | 1,106 | 1,097 1,116 |} 1,159 
Philippines¢ 84 89 79 82 72 
Thailand a cs 213 226 234. 275 239 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 28 19 10 1 0.2 
Australiag 296 297 296 290 Ace 
fapan’ fs. .3 “< 17,275 }18,503 |19,910 21,532 |/21,814 
New Zealandt = 61 61 58 57 51 
Freight ton-kilometres (million) 
Burmaj¢ 62 69 67 75 78 
Cambodia . 4 6 7 3 3 
Ceylont 25 25 27 27 27 
China (Taiwan)* 171 177 197 203 196 
Hong Kong 1.08 1.26 1,82 3.11 3.79 
Indiat 8,096 | 8,645 | 8,152 8,913 |} 9,407 
Tran A ec 116 121 165 186 154 
Korea, Republic of . 312 339 358 460 427 
Malaysia : 
East: Sabah 0.36 0.40 0.49 a 
West 59 51 *60 82 82 
Pakistang 717 798 796 1,095 681 
Philippines 15 16 13 12 13 
Thailand . ae 272 110 121 138 121 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 13 15 11 0.3 1 
Australiag 1,202 | 1,261 | 1,431 1,500 |} 1,505 
Japan... 4,793 | 4,842 | 4,969 4,593 |} 4,302 
New Zealandt 158 178 192 202 210 
INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING 
Freight loaded (L) and unloaded (U) in external trade (thousand tons) 
Brunei Lag 4 3 3 2 2 3 5 
LE 4 6 9 12 15 16 16 
Burmat ie" eee 160 179 190 170 145 103 128 
Ui 81 73 80 86 116 81 81 
Cambodia4 danke 37 41 54 76 67 41 39 
UV. 33 48 56 43 46 48 49 
Ceylon Ha 81 83 64 95 75 81 83 
Rare 403 371 337 463 286 306 262 
China (Taiwan) Ls 181 188 259 296 336 308 317 
dpe 254 269 300 324 425 482 491 
Hong Kong® Lt 178 181 188 207 206 250 288 
Uy 514 6U4 687 744 764 782 777 
Indonesiat Lins 1,487 | 1,183 | 1,465 | 2,012 | 2,019 1,858 
Ges 458 325 277 234 229 oe sete 
Iran*& Lr. 4491 | 4,829 | 5,422 | 6,038 | 7,444 | 7,625 |] 7,692 
ie 114 118 113 193 190 183 178 
Korea, Republic of L . 80 67 72 88 131 130 124 
Ue. 204 306 361 347 431 432 658 


|. 7,071 
76 
777 


49 
1,095 
87 

283 
0.5 
21,435 
49 


21,416 
59 


41 
1,059 
102 
339 
1.0 
22,516 
40 


93 
890 
13 
168 

2 
1,699 
4,832 
187 


48 

73 

270 
1.6 
22,764 
43 


85 

14 
162 
1.6 
1,726 


4,766 
200 


61 
42 
58 
44 
80 
171 
303 
582 
205 
652 


147 
103 
725 


866 


553 


12 
146 
1.7 
5,117 
195 


Nov 


207 
2.11 


543 


69 
549 
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18. VOLUME OF TRAFFIC: RAILWAYS, SEA-BORNE SHIPPING AND CIVIL AVIATION (Cont'd) 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


1966 | 
eee cd 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING (Cont'd) 
Freight loaded (L) and unloaded (U) in external trade (thousand tors) (Cont'd) 


Malaysia 
East: Sabah L. 132 143 164 197 
Ue. 34 40 41 59 
Sarawak hoe 408 503 360 354 383 456 479 477 
as 28 28 31 36 40 42 45 44 
West® Lins 621 | ||655 669 821 838 751 985 528 , 
ge bic \|I310 | ||358 | 407 | 530] 535 577 || 641 583 on as 
Pakistan | ees 159 188 213 190 194 225 184 129 327 284 
1 $15 487 616 725 749 699 771 808 837 | 1,021 
Philippines Ae A $75 604 426 834 888 982 936 900 
Mad 410 427 429 621 672 747 792 741 aes 
Singapore ba 551 649 665 522 676 855 860 920 1,097 905 
1? 995 | 1,135 | 1,163 | 1,006] 1,131 1,401 |} 1,425 | 1,457 1,711 | 1,500 
Thailand (Bangkok) L . 280 257 273 372 396 405 276 411 
1h a Oa 188 227 247 296 364 509 534 526 
VietNam (Saigon) L . 48 30 55 56 66 22 21 18 
U. 155 174 215 235 396 493 538 556 
Australiag i. 1,252 | 1,542 | 1,392 | 1.777] 1,841 1,957 |} 2,426 | 2,724 
a 1,676 | 1,638 | 1,841 | 1,983} 2,216 | 2,278 |} 2,615 | 2,469 qf ; 
Japan’ ie 1,284 1,572 | 1,530 1,838 1,896 2,084 j| 2,176 | 2,287 2,270 | 2,384 
a ve 9,877 |10,262 | 11,580 |14,361 | 16,557 | 18,610 }]18,737 | 20,783 25,930 | 23,352 
New Zealand 1 eS 170 176 181 222 219 227 204 208 246 238 
ie. 493 443 489 615 614 677 731 698 625 624 
Entrances (E) and clearances (C) of vessels with cargo in external trade (thousand net registered tons 
Indicter fist edie. tse 1,309 , 1,343 , 1,316. }.1,366] 1,333) 1,468 |} 1,486 | 1,534 1,422 | 1,428 
(2 th ok Cooeclaeth Erie 1,012 951 908 | 1,090] 1,016 | 1,045 908 | 1,172 1,163 | 1,205 
CIVIL AVIATION! 
Sgt aed ( mae 
purma;, ea: 5 5.75 5.38 4.87 5.03 5.85 §.29 4.58 5.69 6.98 7.20 
Geylon*tene ste sss 3.48 3.23 4.83 4.29 5.68 8.37 9.50 8.08 
China Spek ees sae 6.51 8.94 | 10.44 | 12.77] 14.70 15.99 |} 14.83 | 18.50 
Indie} a” s » + « «+ «+ |106.06 }121.78 |140.78 |165.79 | 171.50 | 179.18 |/204.25 |192.03 
Indoneeig-remes Hemwas <6 4 2 2 22.68 | 25.23 | 27.35 | 39.26 | 44.56 | 42.46 |] 52.20 | 49.79 
ert” eed? Guat aeeee Bae 3.22 1.45 1.01 1.48 Pals Sa Sion ft 2x <A 
Pakisten nists (Pole wi | TS 41.40 | 53.50 | 59.19 | 71.19] 76.96 | 91.11 |} 95.99 |107.28 121.42 |118.98 
Philippines oy 6°. Cone ee 23.14 | 32.35 | 43.97 | 50.53) 60.74] 81.13 aoa pe uO es 
Thailand . . sees” Ue 9.80 | 11.14] 13.66 | 15.83} 16.92 26.21 |} 25.56 | 31.67 33.60 | 35.28 
Viet-Nam, Repablc of of A ee 3.86 6.46 8.04 | 10.32] 20.11 20.23 || 20.00 19.22 34,85 
Australia . . . » « « | 255.13 |282.27 | 324.34 |385.87 | 459.86 | 467.80 |/528.26 | 468.52 Bee 
Japan . . . . . . . . [189.98 | 186.65 | 260.63 |333.08) 382.80 | 447.59 |/385.14 |334.36 490.60 
New Zealand. . .. . 51.22 | 46.14 | 52.00 | 60.72} 74.45 | 92.09 |} 81.60 /111.94 78.93 
Freight ton-kilometres ( thousand) 
Afghanistan .... 502 ae me eke « - a es sae We PP 
PUNO ee Ee of en te 97 106 104 111 130 95 104 101 114 120 
Coylonee cess 1. bse s | at 126 100 134 139 135 169 153 207 wos 
China (Taiwan) .... . 136 137 152 156 171 172 180 194 
India. Apso (ha fs EUs | 1 ae 4,725 | 5,135 | 5,723 | 6,262] 6,335 | 6,386 || 6,507 | 7,745 
Indonesia.sare b OSes. © he: 412 475 543 704 880 897 971 | 1,130 
Iran oO) Ohad ole de EE ee 319 92 25 21 ads “Oc et A am. vee 
Pokiator | (eee ae eth is. hs, 1,760 | 2,392 | 2,654 | 3,129) 2,813 | 3,451 |} 3,523 | 4,070 5,882 | 5,437 
Philippines OO Shas Saas 349 447. 662 875 | 1,152 1,398 A te 2 bei one 
Thailand . . Ap ee 175 180 206 170 246 294 330 332 375 367 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 2 Mate ike 44 59 73 93 223 227 225 222 331 Ae 
Australia . . eee 8,476 | 9,499 |10,219 |11,999 | 14,702 | 15,137 }/16,573 |13,819 oe 
Japan)... Ot ree 3,222 | 3,788 | 4,650 | 5,812] 9,528 | 13,136 }}12,067 |13,117 16,269 
New Zedland Seal ee Da 1,364 | 1,234 | 1,192 | 1,358] 1,619 1,911 |} 1,964 | 2,297 1,708 


f. Excluding re-exports, transit traffic and packing. 

g. Caspian Sea traffic included. Including imports and exports other than by sea. 

h. Excluding military and charity goods and transit traffic, including imports and 
exports by air and parcel post. 
Scheduled domestic and international routes. 
Beginning 1965, JAL only. 


a. Reilway traffic coverage: China (Taiwan), Taiwan Railway Administration; 
India and Pakistan, class 1 railways; Philippines, Manila Railroad Company. 

. Including Singapore, 

. Including service traffic. 4 

. Port of Phnom Pehn only. i. 

. Including transhipments. 1. 


Pane 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
19. VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AND BALANCE OF TRADE 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


AFGHANISTAN* 
(Mn Afghanis) 


CAMBODIA 
(Mn riels) 


CEYLON 
(Mn rupees) 


CHINA (Taiwan) 
(Mn NT dollars) 


1961 +155 + 2 + 2 
1962 412.5 + 18 + 19 
1963 + 9.9 + 14 + 19 
1964 + 7.6 —114 — 67 
1965 + 7.4 — 9 + 
1966 + 6.3 + 12 — 
1966 + 6.8 + 8 _ 
+ 7.2 — 9 _ 
1967 + 8.1 + 23 — 
a — 8 —_ 
“fb 
“fb 
HONG KONG INDIA» INDONESIA® KOREA, Republic of LAOSe 
(Mn HK dollars) (Mn rupees) (Mn rupiahs) (Mn US dollars) (Mn kips) 
im Exports, 
domestiq 
1961 328 | 498 245 550 | 904 —354 657 | 664 — 7 110.6 
1962 366 | 555 276 557 | 937 —380 $53 | 539 +14 160.8 
1963 416 | 618 319 645 | 983 —338 580 | 419 +161 193.6 
1964 482 | 713 369 677 }1,141 —464 604 | 576 + 28 510.3 
1965 544 | 747 419 670 |1,155 —485 590 | 598 — 8 657.8 
1963 630 | 841 477 || 1,004 |1,764 —760 566 | 477 + 89 861.1 
1966 = III 673 | 916 514 937 | 1,721 —784 529 | 430 + 99 785.3 
IV 720 | 922 541 || 1,020 |1,597 —577 612 | 673 — 61 
1967 I 690 | 946 493 || 1,027 |1,854 —827 503 | 570 — 67 
II 697 | 875 515 898 | 1,748 -—850 533 | 387 +146 
m 704 | 693 559 |] 1,010 }1,638 —628 550 3a AE 
Oct 773 | 821 621 |] 1,208 1,359 —151 ae Ws 
Nov 778 |1,038 618 |] 1,035 |1,686 —651 ers ona fs 
MA Va A (Mn Malaysian dollars) | PAKISTAN, (PHILIPPINES ; i" SINGAPORE* 
n rupee. n oLlar. 
SABAH SARAWAK WEST upees S. n Singapore dollars 
1961 18.4 | 17.9 + 0.5 33.1 | 31.9 + 12 219 | 186 + 33 44.3] 56.5 | --12.2 276| 330 — 54 
1962 19.6 | 19.8 — 0.2 33.9 | 33.1 + 0.8 218 | 204 + 14 46.8] 54.6] — 7.8 285| 336 — 51 
1963 22.9 | 25.4 — 25 31.2 | 32.8 — 16 225 | 210 + 15 60.6] 57.2] + 3.4 290] 357 — 67 
1964 21.7 | 25.2 —35 31.8 | 35.6 — 3.8 231 } 210 + 21 64.2 | 72.4 | — 8.2 231] 290 — 59 
1965 25.4 | 27.9 — 2.5 36.1 | 40.4 — 4.3 258 | 217 + 41 66.2] 74.5 | — 8.3 250| 317 — 67 
1965 29.9 | 28.5 +14 38.6 | 43.8 — 5.2 259 | 219 + 40 71.8 | 78.6 | — 6.8 281] 339 — 58 
1963 II 37.8 | 24.2 | +13.6 41.7 | 44.8 | — 3.1 277 | 227 + 50 71.3} 83.3 | —12.0 289| 347 — 58 
IV 32.5 | 34.9 —24 38.4 | 45.8 —74 252 | 228 + 24 62.0] 87.0 | —25.0 293| 349 — 56 
1967 I 29.0} 26.1 | + 23 38.0 | 43.5 —5.5 240 | 214 + 26 63.3 | 86.7 | —23.4 275| 350 — 75 
Il 33.1 | 29.2 | + 3.9 45.6 | 44.9 + 0.7 246 | 223 + 23 70.0 | 102.7 | —32.7 285| 382 — 96 
ml 39.5 | 28.3 | +11.2 42.5 | 45.1 — 2.6 255 | 215 + 40 62.0} 104.3 | —42.3 308} 360 — 52 
Oct 34.3 | 26.1 | + 8.2 aac AN ata 254 | 201 + 53 eine acai 310} 392 — 82 
Nov 31.9] 28.6 | + 3.3 rae nee 3 2 sels ol 288| 379 — 91 
THAILAND VIET-NAM, Republic off WESTERN SAMOA} AUSTRALIAi | JAPAN NEW ZEALAND 
(Mn baht) (Mn piastres) (1,000 £VS) (Mn Australian dollars (Billion yen) 
1961 833 | 857 — 24 —537 — 65 
1962 794 | 959 —165 —607 + 2.7 
1963 806 |1,067 —261 —611 + 11 
1964 1,028 |1,188 —160 —727 + 6.0 
1963 1,078 |1,286 —208 —938 — 28 
i965 1,175 |1,542 —367 —2,800 — 0.6 
1965 II 969 |1,562 —593 —2,987 —13.6 
iv 1,163 |1,707 —544 —3,797 —13.8 
1967 I 1,494 |1,736 —242 —3,866 + 7.7 
II hoe O ace ae —4,399 + 0.5 
m —2,994 — 87 
Oct —2,825 — 30 
Nov —2,111 +21.0 
General Notes: Special trade system for Brunei, Cambodia, China (Taiwan), Indonesia, c, Data 1961-1965 are converted from old rupiah into US$ at the rate of 45 rupiah 


Iran, Laos, Republic of Korea, Malaysia (East) and the Republic of Viet-Nam; 
general trade for other countries. Figures on imports include aid unless otherwise 
specified, all external trade statistics are based on national customs returns. d. 


:. The sharp fall in 1965 should be interpreted with due reservation. For details 
see page 134, Central Bank of Ceylon Annual Report, 1965. a 
b, The trade for the period January-May 1966 has been revalued at the new rate of g 


7.50 rupees per US$ introduced in June 1966 (prior to 1966: the trade is valued 
at the rate of 4.76 rupees per US$), The data‘for 1966 and 1967 are preliminary 
and exclude important amount of food grains imported on government account, h 


per US$, and are again converted into new rupiah at the rate of 10 new rupiah 
per US$, 

From 21 March 1956, the data shown in national currency are suitable for com- 
parison with domestic transactions; including exports of the National Oil Company 
of Iran. Beginning 1963, twelve months ending 20 December of year stated, 
Conversion rate of the Kip changed in January 1964 from 80 to 240 per US dollar. 


. Including trade between Singapore and West Malaysia, 
. The trade for the period January-May 1966 has been revalued. at the rate of 80 


piastres per US$ introduced in June (prior to 1966: the trade is valued at the rate 
of 35 piastres per US$) 


. Imports valued f.0.b. in the country of export plus 10%. 
. Imports valued f.o.b. s 
. Data shown for comparability of the New Zealand dollar introduced 10 July 1967, 


with a value of 0.5 New Zealand £. 
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Quarterly averages or quarters Million dollars 


20. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Reporting 
tries 
countr CAMBODIA CEYLON bea HONG KONG | _INDIA® INDONESIA 


Exp. Imp. 5 Exp. Imp. 
143.4 
198.2 
183.9 
131.8 
142.4 
15 6.8 71.8 
14 5.4 83.1 
15 49 67.5 
19 6.6 43.8 
3.4 9.7 76.6 
4.0 11.8 = 
5.4 Te 
i 9.2 
6.4 
17.8 
5.6 7.0 46.3 
5.0 74 44.0 
4.6 7.9 41.8 
6.1 6.9 29.8 
8.8 6.8 40.4 
10.5 7.5 Ae 
6.4 8.6 
6.8 5.8 
5.6 7.6 
17.2 6.5 
I 6.4 8.2 41.7 
A 6.9 ver) 58.4 
K 5.8 5.6 44.4 
i 8.0 6.0 32.1 
i 6.1 8.7 37.2 
‘ 7A 11.4 bas 
4 4.8 13.6 
: 6.2 15.1 
. 4.2 18.1 
: 2.8 Se 
17 5.1 9.4 0.5 0.7 1.1 11.8 
15 6.0 8.5 0.9 1.4 1.3 12.6 
14 6.3 8.2 0.7 0.8 0.7 15.4 
1.7 6.6 8.0 1.0 11 1.0 10.9 
2.8 5.4 6.4 0.9 0.6 1.5 6.1 
27 3.2 5.5 1.3 0.8 2.2 : 
3.8 3.2 4.9 1. ll 2.5 
aie 3.2 5.6 ie 1.5 2.5 
3.1 4.4 1.4 0.9 2.9 
pin bie Ne ai Be 
6. 1960 —_— 0.1 2.1 3.6 14 13 3.1 14 _ _ 0.8 23.8 17.8 8.8 3.6 
iF 1961 _— 0.1 17 2.5 0.6 17 4.1 2.5 — _ 0.9 29.6 31.0 10.7 9.0 
1962 _— 0.2 4.2 3.2 1.0 2.0 4.2 4.5 a _ _ 13 41.9 53.3 11.6 42.7 
cern 1963 _ 0.2 4.6 5.2 3.0 2.3 5.1 7.0 —- — 0.1 2.0 49.4 72.5 9.8 9.4 
ope 1964 —_ — 7.0 45 1.8 2.2 7.7 8.4 _— _ 0.1 13a 66.4 65.6 24 8.2 
1965 _ 0.1 4.4 5.6 2.0 3.7 8.1 8.4 _ — _ 1.1 72.5 72.8 An male 
1966 _- 0.1 1.3 3.6 12 3.2 aa 10.4 — —_— — 1.2 73.4 70.5 re 
1966] IV Ae 2.0 3.4 1,2 es 6.9 10.8 —_ — —_ 1.9 61.5 62.8 
1967] I A 4.0 — 1.9 7.8 6.6 — _ — 1.3 77.2 75.7 
Il fia Bers 24 1.2 4.9 10.0 — 0.5 74,1 69.4 


Il peo teat he 
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Quarterly averages or quarters 


20. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Cont'd) 


INDIA® 


peor CHINA 
countries CAMBODIA CEYLON (Taiwan) HONG KONG 
Exports to 
imports from Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. 
he 0.3 0.2 19 2.2 13.4 4.6 5.0 28.9 40.0 
North 0.2 0.3 19 3.3 12.8 3.7 11.3 33.6 36.7 
America 0.2 0.2 11 3.5 12.4 2.9 13.9 29.7 47.3 
0.5 0.1 1.9 2.3 11.7 3.8 15.0 38.9 51.8 
0.9 0.2 0.8 1.0 11.5 3.2 21.9 36.8 64.6 
1.6 0.3 0.8 0.8 11.7 3.4 27.2 48.6 90.1 
14 0.6 0.4 0.7 10.2 5.4 33.4 45.6 | 107.2 
1966 Be 0.2 0.5 1.1 75 9.0 32.9 54.5 | 127.9 
196 0.4 0.6 1.0 11.6 7.0 40.8 59.8 | 109.0 
a 0.2 11 13.4 7.9 aes Peal) babe 
s Ey x 136.7 
8. 0.3 0.2 19 2.2 8.7 3.7 4.7 28.3 33.4 
United States 0.2 0.3 El 3.3 7.8 3.1 11.0 32.7 30.7 
of America 0.2 0.2 13 3.5 8.0 2.5 13.3 28.8 39.7 
0.5 0.1 1.9 2.9 7.6 3.1 13.5 37.6 44.2 
0.9 0.2 0.6 1.0 7.8 2.8 20.3 34.8 55.7 
1.5 0.2 0.8 0.8 UPd 3.0 24.8 44.7 79.0 
1.4 0.5 0.4 0.7 7.1 4.2 29.6 41.1 93.7 
1966 4 0.1 0.5 Ley 5.1 8.0 29.6 49.5 | 111.7 
1967 0.2 0.6 1.0 7.9 6.3 36.6 56.3 96.0 
Exe 0.2 0.9 6.9 5.7 as ..- | 105.4 
wae se fe 120.3 
9. _— a _ — _ 0.9 1.2 4, 
South — — —_ —_ 0.1 1.0 3.7 3. 
America — — — 0.2 0.4 1.0 5.0 6 
— — — 0.4 0.5 0.9 3.6 6. 
_ — -- 0.5 11 1.2 4.3 8 
— _ — 1.5 2.0 48 4, 
— — 1.0 25 6.6 iz: 
-- — — _— 0.8 3.6 9.2 3. 
1967 — — 0.2 1.7 4.3 2 
— — — ‘% 2.5 1.8 1 
2.9 4.4 ¥ 
10. — 2.5 2.0 — 0.1 5.1 2.6 2.6 5.3 13.2 
Middle East _ vay) 1.9 — — 5.3 1.3 2.0 6.2 12.4 
and Africa _— 4.9 1.9 — — 4.9 1.6 1.0 pe! 14.2 
-— 2.6 0.3 2.5 0.3 5.5 2.0 15 6.1 17.5 
_ 2.3 5.1 3.4 0.1 5.9 14 4.0 7.6 Ri 
— 2.6 0.3 4.2 ~ 5.8 1.5 3.7 7.5 20.5 
— 29 0.4 2.8 0.1 4.6 1.0 4.5 12.0 19.7 
1966 "i ya 0.1 2.1 _ 3.9 1.0 5.6 16.4 22.4 
1967 sks 3.1 _— 2.3 _ 6.3 0.9 6.0 5.6 23.5 
=a0 0) 3 2.2 — 6.3 0.9 aa fe 24.3 
, ae 2.0 — 57 2.2 17.6 
ll. 1960 20.7 2.8 30.2 5.8 5.6 44.4 55.2 9.9 6.8 68.9 
Sterling area 1961 19.1 2.5 28.1 5.9 6.7 44.2 49.9 10.8 8.1 69.3 
1962 16.2 24 36.7 4.8 6.9 45.8 47.2 9.5 5.7 78.6 
1963 14.9 3.0 35.9 5.6 3.1 45.7 38.6 14.2 5.9 92.6 
1964 15.1 4.9 26.4 6.1 3.3 47.3 49.5 18.6 9.4 98.0 
1965 16.3 5.0 24.2 7.2 3.8 46.3 35.6 15.7 10.3 97.1 
1966 18.4 6.9 26.9 5.0 44 36.1 46.0 17.3 17.2 | 100.6 
1966} IV ae en 22.9 6.4 LT 21.5 39.4 19.8 20.8 | 106.9 
1967} I atte ats 24.6 4.2 5.5 41.0 40.9 20.0 15.6 | 103.8 
Il vie 00 12.5 3.7 40.9 37.9 ane Raed kd 
Ill he ee ie ten 104.4 
ibs 1960 20.7 ll 23.6 11.9 4.8 5.2 11.7 28.9 8.5 3.4 32.2 
ECAFE 1961 19.1 1.0 20.2 10.3 4.3 5.8 11.9 27.5 8.8 3.9 32.1 
sterling 1962 16.2 13 25.0 8.9 3.3 6.2 12.1 26.6 8.6 3.4 34.5 
countries” 1963 14.9 1.3 25.7 9.4 5.1 2.1 11.5 20.0 12.9 4.6 38.3 
1964 15.1 2.1 18.9 10.9 5.8 2.5 12.9 30.0 16.6 6.7 38.3 
1965 16.3 2.3 18.5 10.4 6.8 2.5 12.4 19.4 13.7 7.6 40.6 
1966 18.3 3.1 20.8 7.0 4.6 3.1 9.7 27.3 14.6 11.4 38.4 
1966 | IV abe Arc 16.3 4.3 5.6 0.5 10.2 24.3 16.2 13.8 39.9 
1967] I ide Fo 19.0 5.0 3.7 4.1 9.3 22.5 18.1 10.6 38.4 
Il é Biers ex 12.1 2.5 9.2 22.1 Kine Hen 38.9 
Ill ee ane seca Ha 36.3 


/ CHUBDOHWODDO 


1 OR ONrROOOSD 


Bp. | tap, | Bop. | 


DoHUNHDHNDDe 


Million dollars 
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20. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Cont'd) EXTERNAL TRADE 


Quarterly averages or quarters Million dollars 
MALAYSIA 


Reporting 
countries 


PAKISTAN PHILIPPINES 


. ed 
+ POM OCOD=mNo 
' PODKKDODrH OO 


5.6 55.7 37.3 67.8 26.3 19.7 

2.7 62.4 38.4 67.6 20.0 25.2 

9.5 66.7 40.2 66.3 24.6 27.7 

10.0 66.7 35.7 70.3 40.6 27.6 

9.6 45.8 33.8 83.4 37.6 37.3 

6.8 50.3 42.3 | 104.2 39.8 37.0 

14.0 or 48.6 87.0 39.4 39.2 

26.1 59.9 85.5 29.8 47.7 

75 56.3 86.7 24.6 49.4 

33.6 44.3 | 106.2 22.1 $4.2 

0.5 2.3 2.0 4.2 37.8 17.1 28.6 2.9 5.8 

0.4 1.3 2.5 5.3 41.1 14.3 31.9 2.0 6.0 

0.4 1.6 4.2 3.9 43.9 17.2 33.0 1.8 6.7 

0.4 13 2.8 4.2 43.7 14.0 31.4 2.1 8.0 

1.6 0.8 3.3 4.8 28.4 13.0 33.5 24 9.3 

0.9 0.3 1.8 5.3’ 31.2 17.8 38.6 2.1 9.0 

1.3 0.6 1.6 4.9 aan 17.4 34.0 1.7 9.5 

1.6 1.0 ace ace 23.8 32.4 0.9 11.7 

15 0.5 20.7 34.8 15 11.3 

2.6 i 19.5 40.0 11 13.3 

6.2 =e = — — — _ — — 18.7 0.6 4.3 3.6 — _ 
6.0 aa _ —_ = — _ -- — 18.3 1.2 5.0 2.0 — _ 
6.8 = = as _ _ — — —— 21.9 1.0 3.8 3.5 _ _ 
6.6 == = — => ~ _ -- _ 23.5 1.2 5.3 2.6 _ _ 
9.6 = = — — _— _— _ — 14,9 0.4 3.9 4.8 — = 
8.9 — = —_ — — — _ — 22.4 0.3 5.9 9.3 — —_ 
1L1 a — = — _— — — ad ane 12.8 13.9 — — 
9.5 poe — 17.5 17.8 — — 
.y = — 13.1 22.5 oa = 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 20. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Con¢’d) 


uarterl 
Q rly averages or guarters Million dolla 


x Ranaiting my MALAYSIA 
countries IRAN oe s EAST Saxwar| West | PHILIPPINES 
Exports to , P 


SABAH 
—— [ise |. [| | a 


Wis 0.4 1.6 
North 0.6 oa 1.9 
America 0.8 0.3 2.7 

1.9 0.2 3.3 

1.8 0.3 24 

1.8 0.4 3.4 

ear 0.4 3.2 
1966 Siete ate 
196 

8. — 0.4 0.4 
United States —_ 0.6 0.4 
of America _ 0.3 0.3 

—_ 19 0.2 
_- 1.8 0.3 
— 1.8 0.4 
oe 0.4 
1966 we 
1967} 

9. — a _ — — — — — “= 11 24 0. 
South — — _— — — — — _ 1.4 0.5 0. 
America — _- — — — _ — “= — 1.4 18 x 

_— —_ — — _ —_ — — _ 2.0 0.4 0. 

0.5 _ ~ _ -= _— _ _ — 2.1 | 1 

1.8 — -- 0.1 — _ —_ — — 2.7 1.0 x 

2.2 0.3 0.1 0.7 = Ee eae = 2.7 1.8 1. 

1966 Le, 0.1 0.2 0.7 2.5 0.7 a 

196 was oe a 0.6 3.2 1.3 1. 

_ 0.8 2.1 2.5 0. 

10. 6.9 -- — — — _- 0.1 5.2 0.5 4, 
Middle East 8.9 _ _— a —- _ 0.1 6.5 0.5 7. 
and Africa 4.0 _ 0.3 - — -- os 5.4 0.3 6. 
4.1 — 0.2 — _ - = 4.2 0.5 % 

5.9 0.1 0.3 — 0.2 0.1 0.1 2.7 0.8 10. 

8.7 0.6 14 — 0.2 0.1 0.1 1.8 0.5 10. 

7.0 1.7 Za 0.3 —— 0.1 2.3 0.6 8. 

1966 6.9 2.1 4.9 mere ee 3.3 0.7 11. 

196 nae 1.7 0.7 2.1 0.1 10. 

2.3 0.5 6.5 0.3 If 

ll. 1.3 6.4 4.4 6.4 6.0 25.9 4.8 Dh: 
Sterling area 2.4 4.3 0.4 3.8 5.7 21.2 3.7 16. 
17 4.9 0.5 4.1 8.9 23.6 3.5 17. 

2.9 6.7 0.4 4.1 11.8 20.2 4.3 25. 

5.3 5.1 1.0 5.7 13.4 24.0 5.5 26. 

5.3 5.5 1.5 6.0 15.8 26.0 45 32. 

5.1 9.1 oT 6.2 16.5 25.0 4.5 30. 

1966 7.6 12.3 pions bers x 3.4 33, 

196 5.9 9.5 3.7 31. 

8.6 13.7 4.2 35. 

12. 41.7 7.5 0.8 4.2 45 0.2 4.9 2.8 23.9 13 8. 
ECAFE 39.5 6.5 2.0 3.0 _— 0.2 2.4 2.0 18.7 12 yp 
sterling 52.9 6.3 13 3.4 0.1 0.4 3.2 5.3 19.3 15 8. 
countries 51.9 6.9 2.5 5.4 _— 0.2 3.4 zat 17.4 18 12, 
55.7 7.6 3.7 4.3 0.2 0.4 5.0 8.3 20.7 2.5 16. 

45.1 13.4 4.4 5.1 0.2 1.0 5.3 10.2 24.2 2.0 21, 

43.9 11,2 3.6 8.1 aoc 5.4 10.6 23.4 2.5 18: 

1966} IV 40.1 14.9 5.3 10.8 nee oe oon 2.4 10. 

196 I es 4.4 9.0 2.1 18. 

Il 5.7 12.6 2.8 20. 
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20. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Coni’d) EXTERNAL TRADE 


Quarterly averages or quarters Million dollars 
moaiien VIET-NAM 
we Republic of AUSTRALIA JAPAN 
sgh 
Imports from 
is 
All countries 
2. 
ECAFE 
countries» 
3. 2.2 
Developing 4.1 
ECAFE 2.3 
countries 6.0 
6.3 
6.6 
7.1 
1966 5.4 
196 4.4 
7.3 
ee: 
Western 
Europe 
(including 
1966 
196 
5. 4.5 1:2 
United 0.1 2.0 
Kingdom 57 2.2 
45 14 
7.0 13 
6.6 Lt 
6.3 1.0 
‘ 7.0 Pe 5 
196' Nae 0.7 
6. 14.1 1.2 2.2 11 _ _ _ _ 19.3 3.0 17.2 24.0 1.8 — 
USSR 18.1 1.7 1.8 11 — — — _ 15.7 2.6 20.4 40.5 3.1 0.5 
and 14.6 1.6 1.6 La _— _— _— _ 16.2 2.5 45.3 39.7 0.6 _— 
Eastern 17.9 2.2 0.8 1.3 — _— _ _ 25.4 2.9 46.7 44.4 0.8 — 
Europe 10.6 1.6 0.6 1.6 _ _ _ _ 44.7 3.5 57.0 63.6 2.8 _ 
14.6 1.6 16 De. —_ _ _ _ 34.5 3.9 60.5 68.8 2.0 — 
12.9 1.4 2.1 2.4 — — 20.8 3.4 ZR 86.8 4.7 —_ 
1966 14,5 1.6 17 3.3 28.5 3.2 87.2} 105.7 8.7 _ 
196' pray Soe) Pree — — 23.4 3.9 55:7) 121.9 5.5 — 
3.7 19 — 


14.1 
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Reporting 


20. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Con?’d) 
Quarterly averages or quarters 


Million dollars 


VIET-NAM NEW 
as ay Republic of ZEALAND 
Exports to 

Imports from [ Exp. | tmp. | Exp. | imps] Exp.| tmp. | Bep. | tmp 
7 14.3 0.3 24.8 
North 10.2 0.2 28.9 
America 10.4 0.2 22.5 
8.6 0.2 27.8 
6.7 0.2 32.0 
11.9 — 39.7 
22.6 38.5 
1966) 23.1 38.6 
196 I ate 35.5 
II 37.3 
Ill ree 
8. 1960 18.4 
United States 1961 19.0 
of America 1962 15.1 
1963 19.3 
1964 22.8 
1965 29.4 
1966 28.1 
1966 IV 29.3 
196 I 25.1 
Il 27.9 
ll Aer 
9. 1960 8.3 0.1 0.5 LT 2 = 
South 1961 6.8 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.4 19 
America 1962 5.4 0.3 0.7 15 = = 
1963 3.5 0.2 pa 0.9 0.4 1.6 
1964 4.0 0.6 0.6 11 0.4 1.0 
1965 3.5 0.8 0.6 2.4 0.8 0.3 
3.6 0.5 —_ 2.7 1.2 0.3 
1966 37 vail — 3.5 2.3 A 
196 Go tere and 0.6 0.3 
12.6 793 0.8 
10. 0.5 0.1 17.7 0.6 2.5 
Middle East 0.1 0.4 19.1 0.6 4.2 
and Africa 0.2 0.3 17.9 0.6 2.0 
0.5 0.9 19.0 2.3 48 
2.7 0.6 23.8 0.9 2.1 
4.1 1.3 24.6 3.2 19 
9.5 1.0 2.9 2.9 
1966 3.0 fe 0.5 3.3 
196 oH 0.5 0.9 2.8 
foe: 17 3.6 
ik 116.1 


Sterling area 


137.1 
120.0 
140.8 
147.9 
155.5 
166.0 
160.2 
157.9 
160.7 


12. 4.3 
ECAFE 24 
sterling 2.0 
counties) 4.6 

1.2 
1.0 
0.3 
1966 See 
1967} 0.1 


GENERAL NOTES: (1) For details and explanatory notes, see International Monetary 
Fund, Direction of Trade (A supplement to International Financial Statistics). 
(2) As complete breakdowns are not given, the sum of total trade of any 
individual country with different regions does not add up to the total given under 
trade with “‘all countries’. (3) See ‘‘general note'* to table 19. (4) Trade between 
the States of Malaya and Singapore is excluded. 


a. Data are converted into US$ with the rate of 4.762 rupees per US$ through . 


June 1966 for imports and May 1966 for exports. Beginning July 1966, 7.50 rupees 
per US$; conversion factor for exports for June 1966, 5.948 rupees per US$. 


~ 


1.6 32.8 
1.1 43.2 
0.9 42.2 
2.8 53.1 
3.9 56.2 
7.3 57.0 
0.3 58.7 
Eas 61.0 
8.8 52.5 
S36 55.5 


b. ECAFE countries comprise: 
i) Sterling countries — Australia, Brunei, Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Singapore, Western Samoa, 
ii) Non-sterling countries — Afghanistan, Cambodia, China, Indonesia, Iran, 
Japan, Korea, Laos, Mongolia, Nepal, Philippines, Thailand and Viet-Nam, 


“c. Imports, valued f.o.b. prior to 1964, 
d. imports valued f.o.b. 
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21. COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS EXTERNAL TRADE 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Cond Materials | Materials es Materials 
| Consumption goods | chiefly for | chiefly for | Capital | Consumption goods | onony tor Capital 
goods 


[mt [oom |Seat| [om (es [a | 
} Others | ion goods 
DEVELOPING ECAFE REGION® (US dollar) 
1960 a Dac thed 1,565 1,548 2,125 891 2,756 17.6 17.4 23.9 10.1 31.0 
LC as aes 1,495 1,581 2,186 854 2,827 16.7 17.7 24.4 9.6 31.6 
UGA es” chs bags 1,406 1,369 2,265 803 2,879 16.1 15.7 26.0 9.2 33.0 
BGGe ers; ck seo 7 1,757 1,431 2,280 860 3,212 18.4 15.0 23.9 9.0 33.7 
eo ee 1,833 1,357 2,227 824 3,381 19.1 14.1 23.1 8.6 35.1 
HOGS was hcl wae 1 2,069 1,451 2,480 873 3,863 19.3 13.5 23.1 8.1 36.0 
1966 y ao ee 1,900 1,318 2,350 713 3,153 20.1 14.0 24.9 7.6 33.4 
BURMA ( Kyat) y 
1961 aeRO 118 299 240 99 271 11.5 29.1 23.4 9.6 26.4 
LOGA ea eha siete, ce. 112 270 239 89 331 10.8 25.9 23.0 8.5 31.8 
JO6S JARs sh. Coe 121 2390 252 67 386 10.8 26.0 22.6 6.0 34.6 
OSS ee os Ce oe see ane 
1966 Pe Ge Srafs AG ‘ 
1967 ist half 
CAMBODIA (riel) 
Ae cme teenians: Carpal, Mes 346 1,276 207 574 989 10.2 37.6 6.1 16.9 29.2 
ok ae Jee eee 334 1,246 234 599 1,170 9.3 34.8 6.5 16.7 32.7 
1063 Aes, +) « 26» 310 1,449 302 653 1,037 8.3 38.6 8.1 17.4 27.6 
TOGA OG. = 132 161 1,232 217 446 808 5.6 43.0 7.6 15.6 28.2 
S9GS REA. sles Baw 127 1,352 332 374 1,417 3.5 37.6 9,2 10.4 39.3 
1966 a ee 177 1,219 411 387 1,694 45 31.4 10.6 a9 43.6 
1967 Ist half ee 102 464 186 177 791 5.9 27.0 10.8 10.3 46.0 
CEYLON (rupee) 
CL ne ee 667 336 196 164 339 39.2 19.7 11.5 9.7 19.9 
et ee GD es 629 316 226 157 331 37.9 19.0 13.6 9.5 22.0 
a a es a 631 194 206 149 319 42.1 12.3 13.8 9.9 21.3 
pC! ee ee 1,011 285 238 133 308 $1.2 14.4 12.1 6.7 15.6 
USCS Fee 6 ic hee 597 211 262 146 258 40.5 14.3 17.8 9.9 17.5 
1966 = ok. 957 266 306 144 356 47.2 13.1 15.1 7.1 17.5 
1967 Ist half cs 486 92 134 71 167 $1.2 9.7 14.1 74 15.6 
CHINA tae) h new Taiwan dollar) 
1961 A uel 1,378 780 5,305 943 4,488 10.7 6.1 41.1 7.3 34.8 
LLY Se ha Seer 1,184 852 5,465 883 3,790 9.7 7.0 44.9 7.3 31.1 
ISGS ees ce ee 1,487 778 6,527 1,514 4,177 10.3 5.4 45.1 10.4 28.8 
ROC4 testo 8 5 ees 1,650 939 7,341 2,107 5,124 9.6 5.5 42.8 12.3 29.8 
USGS vee) 0h ora 1,838 1,133 8,099 2,745 8,481 8.3 5.1 36.3 12.3 38.0 
1966 «a is 1,702 1,208 10,091 1,940 10,016 6.8 49 40.4 7.8 40.1 
1967 Ist half F BS 7 oe "50 fees son Rae : on 
HONG KONG (Hong Kong dollar) 
GE Cee 1,406 1,540 1,647 417 908 23.8 26.0 27.8 7.1 15.3 
TPH Ge We Sees ‘1,609 1,685 1,876 401 1,051 24.3 25.4 28.3 6.1 15.9 
TOG0 ame wh is es 1,733 1,888 2,053 444 1,294 23.4 25.5 27.7 6.0 17.4 
ICE on of Se Beas 2,012 2,230 2,242 561 1,495 23.6 26.1 26.2 6.6 17.5 
LoCo eee Es < 2,042 2,316 2,305 592 1,702 22.8 25.9 25.7 6.6 19.0 
1966 Ste Te 2,216 2,681 2,784 597 1,778 22.0 26.7 27.7 5.9 17.7 
1967 Ist half ain Oe 1,166 1,470 1,517 289 1,018 21.4 26.9 27.8 5.3 18.6 
INDIA ie oh 
1961 on “eee tien 1,191 599 2,585 907 4,864 11.7 5.9 25.5 8.9 48.0 
OCA Meeee Beh 3 als: B's 1,387 672 2,824 869 4,869 13.1 6.3 26.6 8.2 45.8 
ULES Sac, 1,675 782 2,609 932 5,231 14.9 7.0 23.2 8.3 46.6 
TSCA ane oils sie ‘s 1,901 500 2,622 980 5,833 16.1 4.2 22.1 8.3 49.3 
LECED ce eo oar 3,256 560 2,844 1,110 6,431 22.9 4.0 20.0 7.8 45.3 
1966 crease ies 6,267 955 4,276 1,067 7,181 31.7 4.8 21.7 5.4 36.4 
1967 Ist half 4 3,535 410 2,705 805 3,818 31.4 3.6 24.0 ak 33.9 
NESIA (new ru iah)e 
Tare f a 1,012 2,100 2,005 342 2,434 12.8 26.6 25.4 4.3 30.9 
1562 Eo oe 829 1,722 1,644 278 2,001 12.8 26.6 25.4 4.3 30.9 
1OG4 ees 5) os bes Aa 35 
BOGS aa a) we 
1966 
1967 Ist half 5 us. y Mar) 
lic ee 0 
ame A 961 ners z A 0. 32.5 141.5 34.2 51.5 13.4 10.8 47.2 11.4 AY fe 
i962 ae os Page ry 6 19.3 213.2 42.0 98.4 11.5 4.6 50.6 10.0 23.3 
1963 Sae- sl s.acm 120.6 23.1 208.1 56.4 151.7 21.5 Al 37.2 10.1 27.1 
ISCATA SG. ck s Hay ie 68.2 13.8 204.0 27.8 82.7 17.2 3.5 51.4 7.0 20.9 
O65 hah. 6h mam « 63.5 17.2 248.4 24.1 86.6 14.4 3.9 56.5 5.5 16.7 
1966 fae oO 72.4 19.1 296.0 76.3 211.8 10.7 2.8 43.8 11.3 31.4 
1967 Ist half Ae to a 32.7 24.6 152.1 32.5 168.6 8.0 6.0 37.0 18 41.1 
iat - eee 295 524 150 171 187 22.2 39.5 11.3 12.9 14.1 
EP, 2 apne ciined 589 664 158 236 282 30.5 34.4 8.2 12.3 14.6 
cee ane at al 572 665 230 334 522 24.6 28.6 9.9 14.4 22.5 
Ti ee ee ee 1,392 2,333 402 403 1,593 22.7 38.1 6.6 6.6 26.0 
OES Seat. mes Patrice « 1,705 2,537 781 944 1,926 21.6 32.1 9.9 12.0 24.4 
1966 pangs ¥. at me oe ae m inde fe ph 


1967 Ist half . . 
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COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS (Con¢’d) 


Alig 
VALUE (in millions) 
A Materials | Materials 
comunr pe yee chiefly for | chiefly for 
consump- | capital 
Food tion goods} goods 
MALAYSIA / Malaysian dollar) 
EAST: j 
SABAH 
1961 . 38.8 29.0 15.6 
1962 . 40.8 22.8 17.5 
1963 - 51.1 24.2 22.8 
1964°. 57.7 23.6 23.8 
1965 . 57.4 22.7 28.0 
1966 63.7 23.1 31.8 
1967 Ist halt 4 RAD ey 
SARAWAK 
161 ee 66.2 209.6 12.7 
1962 . 68.3 215.8 11.9 
1963 . 77.3 191.7 12.6 
1964 . 86.1 197.0 14.2 
1965 . 89.3 212.1 21.2 
1966 ars 93.3 239.5 23.0 
1967 lst half atone aie ats 
WESTe 
1961 . 1,006 1,035 613 
1962 . 993 1,161 621 
1963 . 1,193 1,050 591 
1964 . 1,057 704 467 
1965 . 1,029 846 443 
1966 Siar oe was 
1967 ist half a 
PAKISTAN i epee) 
1961 . $47 501 480 
1962 . 293 667 428 
1963 . 114 767 439 
1964 . 869 788 613 
1965 . 739 875 483 
1966 450 1,030 460 
1967 Ist half ° 535 $24 326 
PHILIPPINES! (Us. dollar) 
1961 101.6 138.1 35.1 
1962 . 87.4 162.0 24.0 
1963 . 104.6 157.3 25.1 
1964 . 122.7 198.0 40.4 
1965 . 155.2 188.6 44.2 
1966 alate ahte Arn 
1967 ist half 5 
THAILAND ee 
1961 4 755 3,209 1,408 1,026 
1962 . 755 3,331 1,565 1,177 
1963 . 812 3,163 1,804 1,275 
1964 . 876 3,315 2,441 1,391 
1965 . 891 4,138 2,915 1,191 
1966 2,173 6,980 3,941 2,705 
1967 Ist half 5 a we Reale 
VIET-NAM, Republic of ( piastre) 
TOGL + SMe toa Oeil 1,008 2,091 1,923 1,055 
1962 . 1,281 1,644 1,861 1,107 
1963 . 1,569 1,532 2,633 1,427 
1964 . 1,487 2,260 2,129 1,144 
1965 . 1,558 1,940 3,353 1,212 
1966 3.707 4,629 6,206 1,968 
1967 Ist halt F ayo ae ass ace 
RUSTR ALIAS (Australian dollar) 
1961 97.7 464.6 596.8 125.7 
1962 . 84.0 419.4 511.7 98.9 
1963 . 86.3 463.7 626.1 109.7 
1964 . 99.0 495.0 677.3 114.2 
1965 . 110.5 586.9 763.1 178.0 
1966 121.3 581.7 745.2 135.5 
1967 ist half ae ae nee, see 
JAPAN (yen) 
1961 a 230,296 43,181 933,593 634,398 
1962 . 252,622 49,877 920,280 501,803 
1963 . 377,212 72,242 {1,129,757 522,066 
1964 . 477,775 97,924 | 1,256,437 697,529 
1965 . $09,772 109,468 | 1,313,201 726,599 
1966 576,590 136,385 | 1,574,603 835,238 
1967 Ist half | 318,34 73,003 889,435 573,743 


7ENERAL NOTE RELATING TO TABS 21 and 22: Total of the five groups 
of imports or exports do not add up to total imports or exports published in 
national trade returns, because (1) in a few countries a small part of the 


imports or exports (in no case more than 4%) are not included in the com- 
modity trade statistics published by governments, and (2) of rounding. Per- 
centage distribution refers to percentages of the tctals of the five groups of 
commodities. 

a. Regional totals in US dollars including all developing ECAFE countries listed in 
the table, except Burma, which is excluded for 1964-1966, Indonesia for 1962-1966, 
Laos, West Malaysia (inclu‘ing Singupore) and Philippines for 1966, 


a. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Materials | Materials 
ae pee eae 
‘oods consump- | capit g! 
“s Food Others tion goods | goods 

$5.6 7.3 25.9 
65.4 7.3 27.5 
90.4 7.6 29.6 
90.4 8.1 30.8 
108.2 8.4 32.4 
123.3 9.3 36.0 
41.1 3.3 10.7 
47.2 3.0 119 
56.4 3.3 14.2 
65.3 3.3 15.1 
88.6 44 18.3 
95.5 4.4 18.2 
795 13.4 17.4 
964 12.9 20.0 
1,063 11.7 21.1 
1,062 10.9 24.8 
1,215 9.6 26.5 
1,224 9.9 15.7 40.1 
1,826 8.5 12.2 52.0 
2,031 6.6 10.4 48.0 
2,147 7.0 12.9 45.2 
2,573 6.0 9.7 51.8 
2,073 6.3 10.8 48.4 
1,361 5.4 11.2 46.9 
274.1 10.1 5.8 44.9 
255.7 9.8 4.1 43.6 
274.2 9.2 4.1 44.4 
354.3 8.3 5.2 45.4 
353.4 8.0 5.5 43.8 
3,719 10.1 36.7 
4,520 10.4 39.8 
5,601 10.1 44.2 
6,126 9.8 43.3 
6,914 74 43.1 
9,424 10.7 37.4 
2,844 11.8 31.9 
3,338 12.0 36.1 
2,855 14.2 28.5 
3,390 11.0 32.6 
4,441 9.7 35.5 
11,875 6.9 41.8 
852.9 5.9 39.9 
626.8 5.7 36.0 
840.1 5.2 39.5 
947.9 4.9 40.6 
1,221.2 6.2 42.7 
1,312.9 4.7 45.3 
246 097 30.4 11.8 
301,490 24.8 149 
318,424 21.6 13.1 
327,506 24.4 115 
281,807 24.7 9.6 
305,376 24.4 8.9 
195,347 27.9 9.5 


. The trade for the period January-May 1966 has been revalued at the new rate 


of 7.50 rupees per U.S. dollar introduced in June 1966 (prior to 1966: the trade 
is valued at the rate of 4.76 rupees per U.S, dollar). 


. Data for 1961-1962 are converted from old rupiah into U.S. dollar at the rate of 


45.0 rupiah per U.S. dollar, and are again converted into new rupiah at the 
rate of 10 new rupiah per U.S, dollar. 


. Including foreign aid, 


e. Including Singapore. 


> 


. f.0.b, value, 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
22. COMPOSITION OF EXPORTS 


VALUE (in millions) PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Materials | Materials Materials | Materials 
Consumption] chiefly for | chiefly for Capital |} Consumption] chiefly for | chiefly for Capital 
goods consumption] capital goods goods consumption] capital goods 
goods goods goods goods 
MALAYSIA: WEST® (Malaysian dollar) 
So i en re 4 722 3.3 
TOGA she Ac oh eee De 740 44 
CLE NE, Re Sh aes i a 826 3.9 
Loca reereie es Sr ea. B 638 3.7 
Ee ee ee ae 722 4.1 
1966 . 
1967 lst half 
HONG KONG(Hong Kong dollar) 
ROBB ahora ls at an co 2,853 8.6 
RODGMRoMe ss gis sh oars. at 3,319 8.5 
kien eee es ea 5 3,857 8.5 
TOGEM wee este sc 4,475 8.8 
LCL pes So Ss Gee 4,932 10.3 
(ollie one ieee 8S ie ae ae 5,588 42.1 
qoom ist hon ss es. 3” Ts 2,995 12.9 
INDIA (rupee) » 
POGTIC Me. ch pC antes 4,521 1,335 11 
TOGZ Geesth ene o, IR. OF 4,682 1,380 1.2 
MDGS Res Bite s) 5 Bie" by 5,274 1,568 12 
TOGA ert se) 8 ot 5,517 1,650 18 
FOGG: Ses, et oh Pw A 5,215 1,481 2.8 
eee ee ee | eT fe 7,750 2,392 3.4 
WIG7 istihall nl ot. 3,511 1,206 4.3 
AUSTRALIAg (Australian dollar) 
MBOL inte Ants fhe s sh 0 bb 766.3 780.2 6.1 
iCly to rece ieee 5 901.6 875.1 6.4 
CS Soy Ste Cc 890.7 906.4 6.1 
RSG ReRe et te ey oh ys Se 1,190.3 1,141.4 6.5 
AOR, Geeta tambo ttweniow* s . > 1,149.4 990.2 7.7 
ISCO MERE teks) af ees os Me 1,102.3 981.4 8.6 
1967 lst half 
JAPAN (yen) 
VS oe ee ee Gane 618,468 201,065 73,048 624,314 41.2 
1S62 7 eee Ce ee. 714,069 250,359 74,389 721,576 41.0 
CE =e Sarees eer 4 701,561 278,743 91,744 879,530 45.1 
See Mi ee ee a 819,314 332,045 116,389 1,134,600 47.2 
EAS Oi Saeed Sire 3 914,506 417,978 173,666 1,536,477 50.5 
1966: i) ee ames ot 4M 65 |} 1,045,490 494 $41 156,826 1,822,643 51.8 
ToGe isto ee oY Se | 501,584 229,769 71,909 933,156 53.7 


a. Including Singapore. 
GENERAL NOTE: See table 21, b. The trade for the period January-May 1966 has been revalued at the new rate of 
7.50 rupees per U.S.$ introduced in June 1966 (prior to 1966: the trade is valued 
at the rate of 4.76 rupees per U.S.$). 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
23. VALUE OF IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1966 moc | : A 4 : 

cd a eS Il m | Oct 
Sg oarp mie i million eng (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Food =: i 44.0 36.5 59.6 | 116.5 | 131.7 88.7 73.3 81.5 92.8 
Wehect: ce rcn ie peta. © o Ge 14.6 3.7 30.5 58.0 — — —_ = —= 
SUG Vs, esis a 8, ae es 17.3 14.9 10.5 35.1 38.8 40.0 34.0 31.3 43.6 
OD i bus . 10.1 15.7 15.5 20.5 hy ee 37.9 28.4 38.9 40.7 

Mineral fuels, "jubricants ond 

related materials . . .. . 25.6 29.7 39.1 45.4 32.8 27.3 3.9 5.5 7.0 
Chemicals Sneitis Gear oo ERS 5.4 8.2 20.7 19.2 19.6 26.9 33.1 25.3 20.8 
Textile fabrics . . 31.2 46.5 39.9 47.5 49.8 $4.5 $3.4 55.3 51.9 


Machinery & transport “equipment 24.9 34.6 52.8 54.7 65.1 $2.2 54.3 37.5 46.8 
BRUNEI (million Malaysian a, 


Food. . % 1.08 1.12 1.34 1.59 1.68 2.11 2.16 2.14 1.94 nee 
Mineral fuels, "lubricants and 

related materials. ... . 0.16 0.14 0.13 0.14 0.14 0.26 0.33 0.27 0.19 
Chemicals or 4% eee 0.28 0.27 0.31 0.40 0.51 0.55 0.67 0.63 0.57 
Textiles #54) (esr oe <u 0.10 0.11 0.12 0.14 0.13 0.18 0.17 0.21 0.11 
Machinery . . sults. lyase 0.62 0.52 0.91 1.62 2.35 3.11 2.17 2.35 1.97 
Transport equipment posh greene 0.24 0.25 0.35 0.74 0.82 1.48 1.28 1.15 1.29 
Other manufactured goods . . 1.74 1.05 1.42 2.48 2.54 3.66 3.45 3.70 3.67 

BURMA (million kya) 

Food . 4 ; 9.8 9.4 10.0 9.7 11.9 
Chemicals 7.5 9.1 9.4 8.8 8.2 E 
Textiles 23.7 21.1 2231) 20.1 27.0 
Base metals and. manufactures 8.5 10.2 10.8 10.5 119 
Machinery : 8.6 11.9 15.6 9.8 11.3 
Transport equipment 0.0 4.7 6.1 9.8 6.3 
Other manufactured goods 13.1 11.7 10.7 10.5 10.6 


CAMBODIA (million riels) 


Food (.°%, : ae 25.5 29.9 24.2 20.1 12.4 14.3 13.1 11.3 19.0 14.4 
Beverages and tobacco = ae, 8.3 75 7.3 3.3 3.8 4.3 5.5 3.5 3.4 2.6 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . . . . . 22.1 22.0 26.0 18.8 20.4 25.7 27.3 26.7 24.2 26.6 
Textiles . r 30.7 33.7 45.5 40.6 46.4 42.0 25.8 35.9 29.7 22.6 
Base metals and. manufactures 2 32.5 39.4 38.2 24.8 45.4 $1.1 43.3 34.4 42.8 38.7 
Machinery . . Pe ad * 43.8 39.9 40.8 37.3 50.3 63.2 63.2 69.9 58.4 52.1 
Transport equipment iN sae hs 36.5 33.9 28.3 17.5 24,1 27.2 21.3 20.6 21.6 21.1 
CEYLON (million rupees) 
Food.) yk 55.6 52.4 52.6 84.2 49.8) 79.7 86.4 69.7 76.1 86.1 $2.3 52.1 


Cereals and cereal preparations 24.3 22.6 21.5, 39.2 20.6 40.5 42.9 33.5 49.7 56.1 27.2 18.4 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 


related materials .* . ay te 11.4 11.3 10.8 8.9 10.0 11.3 10.3 16.4 9.1 12.4 13.0 6.0 
SOM OUMNCOIN TT cote Shiels a1 ese oa me 10.2 10.9 10.3 12.2 Bh yf 15.4 18.0 15.7 16.0 11.8 14.9 12.8 
ORUIOR, RE) a) liv te eh a Fe 14.4 13.5 7.9 15.3 12.6 14.2 16.0 11.1 1) 8.8 13.0 11.1 
Machinery - . ey Soe ie te 12.7 shy 11.9 12.0 8.3 13.3 11.8 21.4 14.5 12.6 15.6 21.4 
Transport equipment Hoe 6.9 6.2 6.6 4.0 6.4 8.7 11.4 8.0 7.2 8.2 6.6 6.0 
Other manufactured goods . . 26.1 27.7 19.8 24.2 18.9 22.0 22.3 21.5 21.2 16.7 18.4 22.8 

CHINA (Taiwan) (million new Taiwan dollars) 
Food . 114.8 98.7 | 123.9 | 137.5 }] 153.1 141.3 |} 106.7 | 295.7 
Crude materials, inedible, except 

fuels - 265.5 | 251.1 | 376.6 | 419.3 | 476.2 | 486.7 |} 450.5] 627.8 

Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 53.0 23.8 67.5 79.5 66.7 71.3 $4.4 57.1 

Textile fibres, raw . 120.8 | 134.1 | 183.8 | 170.2 | 194.6 | 201.7 || 180.5 | 347.4 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 

related mateiials . . oie 88.0 80.9 88.4 86.8 90.4 157.5 || 136.3 | 219.4 
Chemicals é 5 137.8 | 158.5 | 134.0 | 193.6 | 237.7 | 235.7 |} 236.8] 255.2 
Base metals and. manufactures 5 98.1 30.6 34.3 43.9 | 207.4 | 254.8 || 242.0] 345.0 
Machinery .. Fe eee gh 204.6 | 181.9 | 203.0 | 230.2 | 385.8 | 429.3 || 406.7] 724.8 
Transport equipment fe ees 66.8 40.7 40.9 69.1 | 147.5 | 180.8 || 236.0] 149.3 
Other manufactured goods . . 68.9 | 141.8} 171.4 | 209.3 | 121.2 | 154.6 |} 140.3] 177.2 

_ HONG KONG¢ (million Hong Kong dollars) 
ood § .. « 5 100.7 | 112.5 | 122.8 | 141.0 | 147.0 | 159.7 |] 177.6] 162.4 || 186.6 | 163.0 | 141.7 | 193.0 

Live animals, chiefly ‘for food . 17.3 21.3 25.8 31.1 36.7 38.8 48.2 33.9 35.4 28.1 24.9 28.3 

Cereals and cereal renee 26.9 33.5 34.2 31.6 30.4 34.4 34.5 29.4 57.8 51.0 41.8 $3.3 

Fruits and vegetables . . 16.6 17.3 19.3 23.7 26.2 27.0 31.3 27.4 30.7 26.3 28.3 | 35.6 
Beverages and tobacco . 10.0 114 13.2 14.9 16.6 16.2 15.4 16.4 16.9 14.6 14.8 17.4 
Crude materials, sapere except 

fuels) Giawi: . ites 48.9 50.1 57.7 62.2 64.0 71.5 79.4 77.5 83.5 69.0 51.0 57.9 

Raw cotton . é 31.3 28.1 32.7 34.8 34.8 38.2 41.2 39.0 42.1 36.6 28.0 2.2 
Mineral fuels, lubricants ond 

related materials. . . . . 17.1 18.8 20.7 20.2 21.9 25.2 19.3 28.8 23.5 25.8 30.0 38.5 
Chemicals el siti. | see aes 29.6 31.8 30.2 41.3 36.1 41.1 49.7 45.7 47.1 49.2 38.1 33.0 
WOXHIGS NEETU. ws) eu Guenanee 61.5 70.7 83.3 99.9 88.3 | 109.7 |} 139.9] 114.1 98.8 98.7 61.3 92.2 
Machinery .. a 6) Lene 35.4 40.6 53.8 64.7 76.7 88.1 91.5 | 104.7 |} 102.2 95.9 72.4 64.2 
Transport equipment Paes Pat toy: 10.9 13.3 12.8 14.5 15.4 13.4 12.7 15.2 15.7 18.3 74 1.6 


Other manufactured goods . . 94.1 | 108.8 | 121.5 | 135.2 } 251.0 | 157.6 J} 165.3 | 172.5 I} 168.2 | 154.3] 124.6 | 161.5 
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23. VALUE OF IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS (Coni’d) 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


1966 1 9 7 
Ill IV I II Tl Oct Nov 
INDIA (million rupees)4 

Food . . 584.4 | 450.0 |] 692.7 | 485.6 7. ' 

Crude materials, inedible, except soto raza, | aoe 
fuels ° 131.5 184.9 210.7 213.7 170.4 106.8 111.9 
Cotton raw “and waste 40.6 16.7 94.1} 118.9 78.3 31.7 8.0 

Petroleum and products 63.4 48.6 47.5 49.7 56.7 86.7 | 147.6 

Chemicals 74.1 175.4 160.6 177.3 185.2] 217.3 202.7 | 238.8 

Base metals and. manufactures 138.7 127.7 | 175.8 |} 224.5 } 234.4] 179.8] 156.8 | 139.0 

Machinery ae is 245.3 319.5 | 461.6 456.7 395.1 302.3 | 260.2 | 449.7 

Transport equipment 47.8 45.7 41.5 68.3 55.9 62.8 43.4 44.8 

Other manufactured goods . 51.9 50.7 | 54.4 |] 77.4 76.3) 56.8] 43.4] 42.1 

INDONESIA (million new rupiah)e 

Live animals, food products, 
beverages and tobacco. . 87.5 

Chemicals and allied products 65.8 

Textiles, apparel and footware 178.4 

Base metals and manufoctures 67.2 

Machinery & transport equipment 138.1 

IRAN* (million rials)t 

Food, beverages and tobacco . 496.9 
Sugar iiiete’s 266.2 
Teas. 62.8 

Chemicals 277.9 

Base metals and. manufactures 572.5 

Machinery) 9s". ye es) % 1. | 2,056.8 

Transport equipment . . 329.2 

KOREA, Republic of (million US dollars) 

Food . . 3.34 3.34 | 6.94 ]/ 5.35 | 5.53] 6.10] 9.63] 6.99 
Cereals ond cereal preparations 2.52 2.57 5.95 4.53 4.45 4.05 8.28 5.57 

Beverages and tobacco. . — 0.01 0.03 0.05 0.05 0.06 0.13 0.06 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 5.27 12.91 | 16.25 |} 12.73 15.79 | 18.77 | 18.98 | 18.95 

Chemicals ; 5.14 3.80 | 25.23 |} 7.41 | 5.21] 10.35 | 15.83 | 12.00 

Textiles 1.56 3.78 4.52 4.10 5.66 5.56 7.37 6.87 

Machinery 3.43 12.44 10.41 12.49 13.03 16.30 16.05 17.66 

Transport equipment 0.11 3.26 9.00 9.42 10,32 7.85 | 10.91 11.88 

Other manufactured goods 2.21 9.98 8.90 || 10.17 9:22 | 11.29: |) 11.71} 13.29 

LAOS (million kips) 

Food. 36.2 305.0 
Cereals and cereal preparations 12.6 241.2 

Petroleum products . 23.7 172.2 

Chemicals 8.5 33.6 

Textiles 11.5 25.9 

Machinery ‘ 7.5 68.8 

Transport equipment 4.6 63.9 

Other manufactured goods 16.1 80.3 

MALAYSIA (million Malaysian dollars) 
EAST 

SABAH 
Food . 3.24 Sy =15.90 = 
Mineral fuels, lubricants ‘and 

related materials ‘ 1.21 3.34 azo 
Chemicals . 0.78 1.37 1.37 
Textiles 0.84 0.78 0.62 
Machinery 2.49 5.86 5.98 
Transport equipment . e 0.94 2.32 2.35 
Other manufactured goods : 3.43 5.85 5.30 

SARAWAK 
Food ; 5.52 7.18 8.69 9.23 7.36 7.40 
Mineral fuels, lubricants ‘and 

related materials E 16.80 20.69 | 20.16 || 20.20 20.30 | 21.05 
Chemicals . 1.32 2.18 2.21 1.63 2.09 2.24 
Textiles 0.77 0.76 0.72 0.55 0.61 0.61 
Machinery ey as 1.70 4.35 4.00 3.72 5.40 4.21 
Transport equipment . Nene 0.68 1.45 1.64 1.32 1.74 1.80 
Other manufactured goods . 3.10 5.47 5.65 4.68 4.97 5.23 

ap 46.8 55.9 | 46.3 |] 534 | 57.8] 51.8 
Garecis and Coren! preparations 16.0 19.9 mine) 21.4 28.1 23.5 

Geccumines<: : ore Pl 236 135 | 147]] 122 | 15.3] 15.4 

WMatcliqresiead sarap. te 10.2 Zee eed ||) $231 |" 63.7 | 648 

“a gO aera Sal : 11.9 20.2 15.3 16.2 13.2 15.7 

Sah ea aay Bape 9.9 ug}... |} 104} 104] 100 

20.0 30.7 33.2 | 33.1] 29.8 

Paha kedemtete | 22" || Saas 21.0 170 | 183] 195 

Other manufactured goods . .|- 35.1 43.8 42.1 | 46.31 44.5 
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23. VALUE OF IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS (Cont'd) 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


1966 | 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
m | Ww [apy =e. Oa 
PAKISTAN (million rupees) 
Mineral oils . ie eieeaie 22.4 20.2 18.9 15.8 4.2 14.8 18.0 18.6 11.0 13.3 22.1 17.8 
Chemicals 17.2 16.2 17.8 24.8 23.2 17.8 16.5 Zug 25.7 27.2 18.0 16.6 
Iron and steel manufactures 34.6 34.7 45.6 58.7 46.6 39.1 30.2 56.0 60.8 69.5 30.4 26.1 
Machinery ei 40.0 76.0 82.9 79.4 81.5 85.0 76.8 80.0 86.9 102.5 | 105.2 | 163.2 
Transport equipment A 19.9 31.3 39.1 33.3 34.9 39.4 46.2 31.9 40.0 36.2 38.6 57.0 
PHILIPPINES (million US i, Oe 
Food os os 8.46 7,29 8.72 | 10.22 | 12.94 10.23 |} 14.16 | 10.36 7.74 9.50 
Cereals ead areal preparations 4.06 2.34 4.91 5.53 7.90 4.40 7.47 4.39 1.85 8.75 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . 4.10 4.98 §.15 6.41 6.39 7.01 7.31 7.61 7.49 7.34 
Chemicals . 5.14 5.10 4.57 5.87 6.09 6.51 6.39 7.56 7.32 8.94 
Textiles 1.94 2.21 1.74 1.58 1.40 2.55 2.33 3.77 2.04 2.84 
Machinery 4 12.14 10.57 | 11.86 15.18 | 15.73 15.61 16.03 16.69 |} 20.24 23.21 
Transport equipment 4.88 5.24 5.56 7.66 7.25 9.16 9.11 9.62 9.94} 12.18 
Other manufactured goods 10.56 9.33 9.66 |} 13.18 | 12.89 14.14 |} 14.66 | 14.97 |] 16.82 17.45 
SINGAPORE (million Singapore dollars) 
Food’. ; 60.5 60.4 70.8 58.8 61.9 64.2 68.5 6.1 63.4 79.0 
Cereals and cereal preparations 15.8 19.0 21.8 14,1 15.0 15.9 18.1 13.6 17.6 325 
Crude materials, inediple, se tog 95.3 31.6 80.6 52.7 58.6 62.8 65.0 61.2 58.0 54.7 
Crude rubber. . . 82.0 80.8 68.4 41.8 46.3 48.8 $1.1 47.0 45.8 eis 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . $ 47.8 50.1 48.7 39.1 42.4 51.7 52.7 53.7 60.6 64.3 
Textiles 22.4 21.1 24.5 20.9 22.4 24.9 24.4 31.1 23:7 Ries 
Machinery ; 19:7 21.2 25.6 26.4 28.8 32.4 30.5 35.4 32.6 
Transport equipment 11.6 16.1 18.1 14.8 17.0 13.9 13.2 13.5 11.3 
Other manufactured goods 43.9 47.8 56.5 49.0 53.3 $4.5 55.0 59.7 60.4 
THAILAND (million baht) 
Food . 63.7 62.9 67.6 73.0 74.2 174.8 |} 151.1 124.2 || 169.0 171.3 
Mineral fuels, “lubricants ond 
related materials . 84.3 | 102.0 101.7 121.5 113.7 210.7 198.7 | 264.6 165.6 220.4 
Chemicals 87.1 99.2 103.5 123.8 | 139.5 283.6 |) 308.6 | 402.7 |} 452.8 445.8 
Textiles 140.0 135.7 126.8 143.1 136.2 134.3 132.1 146.8 175.2 137.9 
Machinery : 131.4 171.5 | 213.0 | 217.0 | 255.9 294.4 || 308.2 | 337.8 |} 399.2 378.4 
Transport equipment 73.2 91.5 112.3 159.7 154.4 246.4 || 284.5 | 298.3 || 286.0 275.4 
Other manufactured goods. 214.7 | 234.1 | 279.5 | 276.2 | 358.7 | 536.1 || 522.7 | 668.1 || 724.6 | 666.5 
VIET-NAM, Republic of ‘(million piastres) 
Poodiag a: 76.8 81.2 89.3 105.8 97.6 251.6 |} 310.5 | 425.3 || 333.1 305.4 
Petroleum and products 51.1 51.6 56.7 53.7 65.0 | 112.6 })/ 166.7 | 104.3 }| 119.3 | 209.2 
Textile fabrics . 66.7 37.2 18.0 19.3 8.5 76.8 9.1 | 212.9 |} 291.6 | 498.3 
Machinery fi 94.9 133.9 100.4} 117.9 140.0 389.6 |] 485.4 | 687.4 || 834.4 794.4 
Transport equipment 40.4 46.1 39.4 38.8 46.8 259.5 |} 337.1 | 531.0 |} 531.7 | 719.7 
WESTERN SAMOA.(thousand Vr. s. pounds)» 
Food eee 68 78 81 85 84 oe 
Beverages and tobacco ae a 13 ll 16 14 15 
Crude materials, inedible, eee 
fuels : ei 6 8 8 28 24 a 
Mineral fuels, “lubricants ond 
related materials . . cae 9 ] 9 9 10 z of 
rGhemicals'! Ga Sia oe ge 12 14 17 15 15 i 
Oxtiio€ Woks ste: +. «14, 8 13 19 17 18 17 4 2 
Machinery . . ee 14 14 15 28 26 : < 
Transport equipment c aoe 11 10 16 24 12 , 
Other manufactured goods. See is 65 75 71 68 64 i 
AUSTRALIA (million Australian dollars)& 
Foods... | 7.58 6.31 7.17 8.20 8.85 8.98 8.94 9.04 |} 12.14 9.26 9.19 9.90 
Beverages and tobacco F 2.69 2.77 2.74 2.92 3.28 2.66 2.16 3.42 3.67 3.36 2.51 3.38 
Crude materials, inedible, except 
fuels ; 11.33 | 13.42 | 14.72] 17.84 | 17.57 16.37 }} 18.08 | 16.41 ]) 16.46 18.13 | 17.84 | 19.17 
Mineral fuels, “jubricants and 
related materials . 17.44} 18.08 | 19.67] 20.36 | 21.10 | 20.29}) 20.63 | 20.35 ]} 19.73] 21.51 | 18.77 | 22.32 
Petroleum, crude and partly 
refined 13.05 | 12.87 | 14.66] 1483 | 16.32 16.85 |} 17.42 | 17.12 || 17.28 16.92 | 15.99 | 19.44 
Chemicals 11.77| 15.36 | 17.09] 20.58 , 21.99 22.45 || 24.89 | 23.13 || 26.01 25.06 | 26.35 | 27.03 
Textiles . 16.93 | 18.29 | 17.57] 19.47 | 20.77 18.68}/ 19.85 | 18.17 ]} 21.27] 20.87 | 22.54 | 22.84 
Base metals and. manufactures 10.78 | 10.77 | 10.69) 13.91 | 20.08 | 12.21]/ 11.81 | 11.54]/ 15.86] 13.12 | 15.07 | 14.56 
Machinery ; a 32.39 | 35.36 | 38.51] 49.35 | 59.86 | 60.99]} 63.01 | 58.84 |] 61.05] 66.46 | 69.12 | 64.65 
Transport equipment Ly eee 13.45 | 16.73 | 21.89] 29.28 | 31.53 32.76 |} 42.79 | 23.87 |] 29.60 36.44 | 40.04 | 24.74 
Other manufactured goods 23.72 | 24.33 | 25.92 | 29.36 | 33.40! 33.26]} 35.99 | 35.40 |} 35.421 37.29 | 40.97 | 42.92 


Nov 


19.9 
16.4 
30.2 
142.8 
30.4 
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23. VALUE OF IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS (Cont'd) 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


od eadseioed (eytaed ee 
i ce 


19.19 | 21.05 
Cereals and cereal preparations 9.88 | 11.20 
Sugar and sugar preparations . 4.06 4.06 

Crude materials, inedible, exceptfuels| 82.46 | 70.86 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels 5.92 6.17 


JAPAN (billion yen) 
Food 50.17 || 49.65] 55.73] 48.82 | 52.12] 52.50 
23.78 || 25.58 30.57] 24.96 | 26.83] 23.05 
4.21 5.87 $.57 4.77 4.97 5.21 
121.38 |} 126.87 | 138.82 | 132.71 | 134.77 | 130.40 
12.83 || 13.26 11.59 | 11.71 | 13.39} 11.39 


Crude rubber. . . ons 4.30 4.23 4.63 3.97 4.30 3.80 4.13 3.65 
Textile fibres, raw . . . . 28.54 | 22.24 26.86 || 29.95] 31.57] 24.05 | 20.60] 22.17 
Metal ores and scrap. c 28.68 | 21.38 40.94 || 42.62] 49.02] 49.68 | 51.85] 50.69 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . . ALA 27.96 | 31.24 59.33 |} 61.44] 64.20] 63.14 | 75.39 | 83.19 
Chemicclet g <0. fie: Liem is: nem 10.08 9.01 16.27 |} 16.88] 18.13] 18.38] 19.84] 19.30 
Machinery .. Oey iA 14.93 | 19.51 21.98 || 21.51 24.21 | 23.77 | 23.43 | 25.40 
ee equipment 7a 1s oF We 9.55 4.83 6.75 3.28 3.02 5.70 
er manufactured g A 32.08 || 37.32 | 45.37] 46.33 | 56.37 1 
NEW ZEALAND i million Rew Zealand dollars) “i 
Food) 5s... ; 2.91 2.75 2.71 — 2.51 — 2.66 3.05 1.65 
Wheat. . 0.56 0.67 0.45 0.30 0.18 0.22 0.21 
Sugar and sugar Preparations i 0.56 0.56 0.36 0.40 0.54 1.08 0.27 
Tea. . * 0.45 0.43 0.28 0.42 0.35 0.54 0.06 
Beverages and tobacco wits 0.71 0.57 0.76 0.56 0.70 0.50 0.65 
Crude materials, inedible, except 
fuels 2 2.03 1.77 3.10 2.87 2.51 2.71 2.21 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials. . . . . 3.58 3.68 3.95 3.79 2.76 2.70 5.51 
Cnomicaisy s)he). 8S oo, % 3.73 3.70 6.61 6.01 6.45 4.85 4.89 
Textiles . F 5.89 4.56 5.62 6.13 5.40 4.68 3.96 
Base metals and. manufactures 5 7.69 6.60 9.93 8.96 8.08 7.17 6.64 
Machinery . . at fe) ote 10.28 8.01 14.28 14.52 11.97 7.06 7.27 
Transport equipment fl Se 4.61 4.12 5.96 7.37 6.73 4.42 5.40 
Other manufactured goods . . 6.12 4.45 6.20 5.80 6.14 5.14 4.58 
GENERAL NOTE: See table 19. ¢€. Data for 1961-1965 are converted from old rupiah into U.S.$ at the rate of 
a. Excluding loan and grant imports. 45.0 rupiah per U.S.$, and are again converted into new rupiah at the rate of 10 


b. The sharp fall in 1965 should be interpreted with due reservation. For details new rupiah per U.S.$ 
a oi . . 
rf Net oe ea hes ee, Annual Report, 1965. - Including the value of exchange certificates, 
d. The trade for the period January-May 1966 has been revalued at the new rate of + Imports valued f.0.b. — i 
7.50 rupees per U.S.§ introduced in June 1966 (prior to 1966: the trade is valued - Imports valued f.o.b. in the country of export plus 10%. 
at the rate of 4.76 rupees per U.S.$) « Current domestic value in the exporting country. 


rom es 


24. VALUE OF EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES AND/OR COMMODITY GROUPS. 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


1966 | eae 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
I wv] 1 Il m | Oct | Nov 
AFGHANISTAN* (million Afghanis) 
Fruits and nuts, frésh and dried . 37.9 69.1 60.2 92.3 | 141.8 140.2}} 113.2 | 203.3 |} 153.1 
Hides, skins and fur aa 
undressed |. . . Me ve 57.7 57.3 81.4 72.1 | 105.1 88.1 120.9 | 199.8 16.1 
Wooltees SF fire rn 21.2 32.0 31.0 30.1 11.9 40.7 42.8 36.1 32.4 
Rawecoton wy 5s | sree 3 28.8 35.4 52.8 73.1 66.6 89.0}| 206.2 51.4 87.8 
Carpets and rugs 29.8 31.9 26.8 42.7 53.5 50.8 52.4 41.3 37.4 
BRUNEI (million Haley sian dollars) 
Crude petroleum a A 18.68 | 15.84 | 14.65 | 14.65 | 15.88 17.72 18.03 | 18.65 18.86 
Natural rubber . . ‘ane a 0.26 0.20 0.15 0.14 0.10 0.07 0.07 0.06 0.06 
BURMA (million kyats) 
Rice and products . . .. . 59.3 66.9 68.0 60.4 55.4 
Natural ubberaimy .%< « .! - 2.3 24 2.3 1.2 1.6 
ee ee ee ee 74 11.8 12.9 12.1 11.8 
Raw cotton . . cece ee WS Z4 | 2:38 2.2 2.3 3.4 
Base metals and ores Ce 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.8 4.2 
CAMBODIA ( makes mee b 
Rice) s.n8 . e's 70.9 42.9 | 136.7 | 177.3 | 161.2 7u.6 82.6 51.5 62.6 169.4 
Maize . wee Bac tes < 16.0 23.0 20.1 23.7 14.8 23.8 15.5 $5.6 3.6 16 
Natural rubber es ATS 59.5 59.5 67.0 37.6 | 102.4 72.8 77.1 94.1 63.7 39.8 
CEYLO! million rupees. 
Tea 4 | ) Ae ce at 92.8 95.7 95.0 95.1 | 100.8 85.5 89.3 $5.9 93.3 84.8 95.7 71.3 74.4 
Coconut and products one sh fe 17.0 19.1 16.8 23.0 23.0 16.4 18.4 18.8 9.9 11.5 17.5 17.4 18.7 
Natural rubber . 21.7 24.2 21.4 24.2 25.3 28.1 23.4 29.7 29.6 5 20.9 12.0 16.0 
CHIN iw million new Taiwan scar 
Rice AS ee 14 20.2 59.6 66.7 | 137.0 99.1 }) 214.7 Lae ane bot ros 
fresh, dried and reserved + 7 68.9 75.7 | 175.1 | 252.9 | 254.6 ]| 235.4 | 255. P : 
oe oo eat Pear = 191.5 | 152.1 | 341.4 | 427.8 | 196.2 175.7 || 155.4 | 174.6 || 222.5 132.8} 104.3. 
Tea See ei greene EI 29.8 24.6 25.5 26.6 29.4 33.1 42.2 30.5 35.9 25.1 35.4 
Plywood rn SP ode 23.8 35.1 56.2 86.9 88.0 | 111.0]] 116.1 | 124.7 89.1 | 119.5] 140.0 
Cotton yam and fabrics igi bed 81.2 67.2 82.3 84.3 93.6 102.3 |} 120.5 | 108.5 || 177.9 153.6 | 151.1 
Cement. 13.3 23.5 42.0 42.9 28.9 57.0 70.4 64.3 48.9 66.7 62.5 


Cotton clothing “and articles of 


personal wear. . als 10.3 29.0 18.5 22.9 26.7 31.6 39.6 26.9 27.9 39.4 64.5 
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24. VALUE OF EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES AND/OR COMMODITY GROUPS. (Cont'd) 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


1936'S } 
1961 1962 1965 1966 
IV 
HONG KONG® tdi Hong Kong gefel 

Food. . 10.0 13.0 13.4 11.3 12.8 13.5 14.8 

Crude materials, “inedible, except 
ingis. eS : 10.9 7.1 iA 8.5 9.0 9:2 ha 9.4 
Chemicdig ci.) us SP 4.6 4.7 4,3 4.3 4.6 4.4 4.2 5.0 
Textiles . . : 55.7 49.2 54.0 58.9 69.5 76.8 rial | 87.8 
Base metals and manufactures 5 12.9 13.8 14.7 15.7 17.3 19.2 20.0 21.2 
Machinery . . A hes ar 7.3 10.3 14.5 17.6 26.7 41.9 46.5 $7.5 


Transport equipment AWN, Ie 11 2.3 19 12 2.0 2.4 1.4 2.0 
Clothing, except fur clothing . . 71.8 95.6} 115.2] 135.0] 147.7 | 169.6 |} 189.3 | 184.8 
Other manufactured goods 66.2 77.2 87.6} 107.8) 123.4 | 136.1 |} 149.4] 154.6 


INDIA (million ig gas 


Food, ae a 179.2} 186.6] 213.0} 214.2] 197.6 | 297.4 |} 295.8 | 344.4 
Sugarmec. awe B. ZeMoe 12.2 13.1 20.2 18.0 8.5 17.6 16.1 9.3 
OG: 5. Mer. see Ale ihe a ARs 103.7} 103.0] 110.3) 104.1 93.9 | 129.7 |} 127.0 | 201.4 
Spices . . a 13.5 13.8 12.2 13.4 16.9 27.8 22.9 24.5 
Oilseed cake and meal. . 13.4 22.6 28.5 31.4 3°.6 44.1 40.0 35.8 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 98.5 91.7] 105.8) 115.7] 108.4 | 174.3 |} 159.3 | 159.7 
Hides and skins, undressed . 6.8 8.4 9.1 72 7.8 12.6 13.7 8.7 
Cotton raw and waste. . . 15.6 14.2 14.6 12.5 12.0 13.2 17.2 7.2 
Iron ore and concentrates . . 14.8 14.8 23.6 30.4 31.6 $9.9 42.1 63.4 

Vegetable oils . . . . . . 4.1 Hes | 14.6 11.6 3.6 2.6 2.0 2:2 

Chemicals. Sis 6.6 6.2 5.9 7.4 9.0 13.5 11.1 12.9 

Leather and manufactures | Aan 21.8 19.0 21.1 22.9 22.7 50.9 57.8 54.3 

Cotton yam and fabrics . . . 44.6 44.3 46.2 52.7 $2.4 66.8 $3.9 60.5 

Jute yarn and fabrics . . . . 62.0 81.4 90.4 92.5 84.0 141.9 |] 141.8 | 149.0 

Other manufactured goods . . 108.4 86.2} 101.2} 123.6) 129.5 189.7 || 176.5 | 190.1 

INDONESIA (million new epi 

Ted)... ore 21.4 17.2 14.8 14.2 14.1 14.3 15.1 7.4 

Copra and copra cake Mean’ ao 31.9 15.1 14.7 23.3 18.3 21.7 15.1 42.9 

Natural’rubber 4.92 3 . 954.2] 248.7} 204.1 196.5 185.0 186.1 158.0 | 204.2 

ain vore™ « eae ae 31.2 29.1 15.8 26.2 31.6 25.5 24.1 25.4 

Petroleum and products a: ven a's 216.8} 179.8] 224.0) 222.8] 226.6 | 169.5 |} 177.2 | 177.6 


iRAN* (million rials) 
Fruits, fresh, dried and preserved 139.4] 148.1] 118.7] 118.9] 139.1 


Raw cotton . . “NSE SG 203.0} 167.9] 237.4] 218.3] 313.2 
Petroleum and products . .  « |4,693.8 |5,070.4 | 5,573.8} 6,191.4 | 7,399.2 
Carpets, handmade ... . 182.7} 138.5] 165.0] 227.8] 283.8 
KOREA, Republic of (million US dollars) 
Food . 0.75 1.82 1.49 2.20 2.35 3.37 3.46 3.82 3.33 3.15 
Crude materials, inedible except 
fuels! poeees Steam a US te 2.75 1.61 2.20 2.62 3.09 3.89 3.57 4.87 4.09 4.80 
Chemicals . a ae Ys 0.05 0.08 0.08 0.05 0.03 0.06 0.06 0.08 0.05 0.06 
Manufactured goods 4 SPER 3 0.40 0.68 2.88 4.63 8.41 11.95 |} 12.53 | 12.84 || 11.46 16.27 
LAOS (million kips) 
Wood and lumber . . ... 0.37 0.08 0.42 1.06 1.60 ee 1.47 
Pancreas, vs i Siete os 1.65 2.93 3.10} 13.81] 12.27 rete | eR: 
Gums and resins é 0.31 0.02 0.13 0.02 2.26 are — 
Plants for use in medicine ‘and 
penumery =. is Ps 0.51 0.24 0.30 0.32 0.10 mee 0.10 Ge oon miate 
MALAYSIA (million Malaysian dollars) 
EAST 
SABAH 
CORI ar” ie sha Pamaa. oc ae 2.26 1.54 1.47 1,32 1.13 0.94 — 0.96 — — 048 — 
Rubborasi oe oo) are te. he 3.44 3.06 2.67 2.69 2.84 0.66 2.84 2.25 
Mimberaey terete crocs. Me 8.57] 10.18} 12.55} 12.388] 15.45 | 21.65 26.68 22.91 
SARAWAK 
ODOR eens. tis ae ob ees 2.39 1,99 1.87 1.97 3.48 2.75 3.92 2.10 1.33 4.11 
Bubbers.. <.-: be ee 7.00 6.05 5.80 5.01 4.95 3.85 3.72 3.85 3.20 3.38 
Timber, sawn and logs a ee 3.47 3.40 4.48 $.18 6.87 9.07 9.90 | 10.31 9.41] 12.40 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . . 3 18.01) 18.85] 16.78) 17.00} 18.21 | 20.12 |} 22.00 | 19.41 |] 21.15 | 23.19 
WEST 
Naturalsubber) . Ss 120.2} 114.0] 114.5} 108.6} 114.0 | 116.3 |] 123.2 | 114.9 |} 115.6 95.8 
Irontoreve Paes «Ss 13.6 13.8 14.7 13.5 13.4 11.4 17.8 5.7 2.8 13.5 
Vegetablecilgy =". . 2. 74 7.3 7.6 Yay: 10.2 11.5 10.5 12.5 9.4 12.3 
Tin: MOtalrone mews! ice 90) os 45.8 51.4 $3.2 60.2 72.1 65.0 61.4 62.9 62.3 62.5 
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24. VALUE OF EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES AND/OR COMMODITY GROUPS. (Cont'd) 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


ere | 
I Iv |] I 


PAKISTAN (million rupees) 


LOGmenter eRe 6 ise ss 0.9 1.4 0.3 = 
LET, LOS lee oe 74.6 64.5 32.6 | 105.3 90.5 
Hew cottons 2) 56, 9, Bo) } 8.6 15.6 2.8 14.1 37.2 
Raw wool . ae al 5.3 5.7 2.2 vB 2.0 
Hides and skins . “ 5.1 4.8 1.0 0.6 0.8 
Jute fabrics . . 10.1 10.2 24.3 21.4 19.1 
Bags & sacks of textile materials 18.4 15.6 29.0 30.2 28.6 
PHILIPPINES (million US dollars) 
Coconut and coconut preparations 9.89 | 13.30 24.84 | 19.41 ]] 16.21 
Sugar, centrifugal . . . . . 11.26 | 10.16 7.33 5.52 || 12.86 
Fibres and manufactures 2.68 2.22 1.78 1.59 1.81 
Minerals and metals 3.79 3.09 8.89 8.02 roe 
Logs, lumber and timber . 7.70 9.40 17.74 | 16.93 |] 13.93 
SINGAPORE (million purecpere oelee 
Rubber 94.5 91.0 61.9 67.5 71.5 
Tin metal. . . 2.4 0.9 0.6 0.4 0.4 
Coconut oil . . 1.6 1.2 2.4 1.8 1.8 
Timber, sawn - 15 1.8 5.0 3.8 3.0 
THAILAND (million bake) 
Rice . : 299.8 | 270.0 296.2 | 132.9 |} 491.9 
Natural rubber 177.5 | 175.9 152.9 | 147.6 |} 176.6 
Maize . 49.8 41.9 61.1 | 216.9 157.1 
Teak C 21.0 14.2 24.7 19.0 19.5 
Tin ore and corcentrates 51.4 57.1 2.4 1.8 0.6 
Tin metal . — — 95.6 | 131.2 || 168.4 
VIET-NAM, Republic ~ (million ipastres} 
Rice and products = 42.8 25.8 — — — 
Natural rubber 127.8 | 110.6 115.1 197.1 |} 133.1 
WESTERN SAMOA ( Housed W.S. pounds) 
Food Chibacideer ha) 104 173 
Bananas 54 76 
Coco beans . ; 50 97 
Crude materials, inedible, except 
fuels iss ; 56 55 rae nists 
Copra 2 56 55 55 52 
AUSTRALIA (million Australian dollars) 
Food ees. 66.12 | 66.29 88.32 | 74.76 || 97.97 
Wheat . 23.11 18.30 18.21 21.19 |} 40.80 
Crude materials, “inedible, except 
fuels - 73.10 | 73.63 76.51 | 99.98 || 96.60 
Wool . 60.73 | 61.55 54.51 | 75.24 || 73.99 
Mineral fuels, “jubricants md 
related materials . . . . 5.63 5.80 8.26 8.72 8.94 
Chemicals 2.07 2.20 5.37 5.08 6.75 
Base metals and. manufactures _ 11.87 | 12.34 27.72 | 22.55 || 20.07 
Machinery : 2.88 3.15 6.90 7.14 6.01 
Transport equipment 2.13 1.95 4.99 5.76 4.55 
Other manufactured goods 4.88 4.36 7.86 7.57 6.40 
JAPAN (billion yen) 
Food = wae 9.91 11.40 | 13.66 9.84 
Fish and fish preparations nas 4.88 7.36 8.32 | 10.16 6.74 
Crude materials, inedible gercor' 
fuels hati 2 A 3.90 4.73 6.76 TAM, 5.30 
Textile fibres, rae 2.62 3.46 4.42 4.63 3.52 
Chemicals P 5.66 7.83 19.96 | 22.12 |} 18.35 
Textiles . 26.32 | 28.11 39.09 | 46.05 |} 32.39 
Base metals and manufactures 16.81 | 10.95 ... | 57.36 |} 47,74 
Machinery . . Bee Be a 19.49 | 20.84 58.67 | 68.38 || 53.76 
Transport equipment ° PF et 14.10 | 14.14 41.64 | 49.90 |} 48.57 
Other manufactured goods . . 30.51 46.61 ... | 68.06 |} 55.02 
NEW ZEALAND (million New Zealand dollars) 
Foods... z 24.51 | 25.44 29.36 | 27.92 — 41,03 — 
Meat and meat preparations a 12.84 | 13.02 18.61 9.20 
Butter ‘ . 6.57 7.30 5.53 | 10.93 
Cheese and curd . 3.32 3.13 2.48 3.65 
Crude materials, inedible, except 
fuels OF - 20.04 | 19.90 19.55 | 17.79 
Hides and skins, undressed. 2.01 2.05 3.34 2.16 
Wool and other animal hair 16.70 | 16,12 13.27 | 13.23 


c, Data for 1961-1965 are converted from old rupiah into U.S.$ at the rate of 
45.0 rupiah per U.S.$, and are again converted into new rupiah at the rate of 
10 new rupiah per U.S.§$. 


GENERAL NOTE; See table 19, 


a. Domestic exports only, 

b. The trade for the period January-May 1966 has been revalued at the new rate of 
7.50 rupees per U.S.$ introduced in June 1966 (prior to 1966: the trade is valued 
at the rate of 4.76 rupees per U.S.$) 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
25. QUANTITY OF EXPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 
Monthly averages or calendar months Thousand tons 


Te] [es] er 


1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965 


MEAT 
Austiraliag G8 < sy « was 21.1 27.3 33.3 35.5 40.0 30.1 29.6 38.6 39.3 
New Zealand . . % « «'% 39.6 40.3 41.8 46.2 41.3 52.3 45.3 31.1 31.2 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Aupraliag eso oe eon a 10.7 12.2 14.1 15.4 16.3 16.6 12.0 22.1 22.1 
Now) Zealand vs.. 5 5s 0+ 28.5 29.5 31.6 35.7 35.1 41.5 31.5 38.9 66.2 
FISH 
Cambodian’ 7 Sis Gea. « 0.45 0.45 0.26 0.07 0.05 0.37 oe Fee 
India . coe + 1.36 0.79 1.36 1.61 1,12 1.45 1.27 2.01 
Korea, Republic Sloe eet Gh 0.95 1.63 2.04 3.42 3.04 4.24 6.14 oa 
Malaysia: Sabah .... . 0.11 0.12 0.10 0.08 0.10 ster ‘on aire 
Pakistan . . oe ee to 2.36 3.62 3.45 2.75 1.99 1.48 0.79 1.29 
Thailand . . 9 0.85 0.75 0.75 0.91 0.90 nn sighs siete 
Viet-Nam, Republic of ee as 0.05 0.06 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.05 Sas sreys stew 
Japan; s => % Sete Be 15.35 | 17.92 | 18.46 | 24.21} 21.41 14.78 | 18.81 | 20.31] 14.52 
WHEAT 
Aime aie 5 Walia Oe 347 461 345 575 476 734 713 552 704 
RICE 
Burma a © MBse) ce ig) he ere 137.1 145.3 | 142.6 | 123.3 | 113.6 47.8 44.0 29.5 
Cambodia te Cee tee i gerd 19.8 11.0 31.6 41.1 39.3 27.5 ster ele 
China (Taiwan). . .... 5.4 3.5 10.0 10.6 21.4 10.6 
Thailand . . Seite 131.3 | 105.9 | 118.1 | 158.0 | 157.9 oat 
Viet-Nam, Republic of . Biers 12.9 7.0 26.9 4.1 _ —_— 
MAIZE 
Burma SS ee Ch .Cmakul alee ie 2.1 1.9 1.8 0.6 1.3 1.6 0.4 _ 
Cambodia Leah ee ae 8.6 11.2 9.6 12.4 6.8 0.6 ahold 
Thailand <5 s ae sunk os een ee 47.3 39.4 62.0 92.9 67.0 “4 
SUGAR 
China oan: eee Bye) is te 51.6 52.8 53.8 69.8 65.1 54.7 sae Wes 
India . . cagior ae het © abel 24.9 28.2 41.7 21.6 22.7 28.6 18.3 10.7 
Ibe Ge his fe “A. Be Sl aaa _— 2.8 8.8 8.8 5.8 22.4 — 36 lta 
PUN PIGE  coeetrs 8G) “cers tas 89.3 80.0 85.5 91.2 84.8 99.6 
TEA 
Ceylon. hes ach: A 16.1 By AD | 17.2 17.2 18.7 17.7 20.7 144 14.3 
China (Taiwan) . Sue Cece as 1.2 1.0 IT 13 1.7 1.2 mA. ere 5 
India: > 3 eae Eee ee ac 17.2 17.7 18.6 17.5 16.6 6.2 20.2 29.0 - 
CR OMONIE Sen Sel aie kG ee de 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.7 3.2 2.6 sone a 
Pakistan 5 : 0.2. 0.3 _ 02 0.2 —_ _ 
Viet-Nam, Republic of + 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 ee 5a aha 
Japan . : 0.7 0.7 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
SPICES 
Cambodia SePRsieMeNae Mie fo. ike 0.10 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.15 0.21 ie 
Ceylon We cee Se « 0.28 0.27 0.28 0.32 0.31 0.22 0.36 noo 
gto ie a, red ier | 4.73 4.99 4.36 4.54 4.73 3.47 4.21 3.60 
Indonesia : eee se 3:00 2.68 3.55 3.11 1.99 §.26 Ae ae 
Malaysia: Sarawak Be ced yas 0.93 0.98 0.97 1.03 1.45 ZA9 2.35 
Thailand . . Nag thea 0.49 0.67 0.39 0.37 0.18 “te 
HIDES & SKINS 
Cambodia Bae) sams hanes 5.0 0.08 0.22 0.08 0.05 0.05 0.11 ee OG 
pi Cue a a rr a 0.95 1.18 1.12 0.94 0.98 1.10 0.69 0.16 wae 
Va eh et RS, ES bee ae a 0.95 1.06 0.83 0.44 0.39 0.09 0.06 0.01 eine 
Thatiand 9785 © eG. sr we 0.71 0.60 0.51 0.61 0.61 On sas sine ae 
NATURAL RUBBER* 
Brunei 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.04 0.03 0.04 
Burma im iartoe ss @ ar Be 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.5 0.7 0.5 —_ 
Combodictiates dc 02 5. Wer im, bv 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.8 2.6 4.7 xe wen 
Ceylon o ae eee 7.5 8.5 7.9 9.6 10.3 11.1 9.4 11.6 12.5 
Inconeelerae ens: icin ts ness eu 56.4 55.0 46.7 52.3 57.9 58.3 Sate Hiry ae 
Malaysia 
East: 
Sabah 2.0 19 1.8 1.9 2.0 1.9 Ui 17 1.8 
Sarawak sae, 4.0 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 2.9 2.5 1.8 AGE 
Went! web tl che ae i se pee 63.1 61.1 71.1 76.8 77.8 87.6 | 107.6 | 104.8} 101.3 
Thailand . . 15.4 16.2 15.6 18.0 17.6 14.9 a ahs a 
Viet-Nam, Republic oh 6.9 5.8 5.9 5.7 5.2 2.4 2.7 4.3 2.6 
WOOD & LUMBER 
Burma (teak and hard woods) . 8.3 13.5 13.4 13.1 11.3 7.8 10.1 5.3 
Indonesia SF ce Sie ee a 74 8.5 7.3 5.8 1b | 27.0 — esc 
Malaysia: 
East: 
Sabah Sieg escuge tor ten 109.7 | 118.1 | 141.8 | 159.3 | 180.0 nae nen ya aiaie 
Sarawak ? ee 37.0 44.9 54.8 56.3 73.2 135.0 | 122.6 bias one 
Philippines (logs and lumber) A 229.2 | 256.3 | 333.6 | 336.2 | 425.5 545.0 tite 535 Ben 
Thailand (teak) . . eae 3.9 2.4 2.0 2.5 2.8 igh x 5 


New Zealand (timber sawn, 
million sup. f£)) 4. . <« « « 24 2.4 24 2.9 2.7 


2.5 3.8 2.5 5.3 
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25. QUANTITY OF EXPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES (Cont'd) 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


WOOL 

Afghanistan* . 

India hae LO o. ees 
Pakistan . . Pr ie 
Atewalad, sy Cette eG, 
New Zeqland . . «ss». % 
COTTON, RAW 

Afghanistan* 

Burma eS Kes ts) 
TICE resin dts ekciuk 6) cou luie) | Blows 
Jiparih! -, ye eee Ie Res 
PORE s Tie cs, ay e's 
JUTE 

Pakistan (raw) . hs 
India (bag and cloth) 5a 


Malaysia: ‘Sabah’ 

Philippines 

TRON ORE 

Hong Kong Bs hae Beas 
India . . cee, Guewes 
Korea, Republic of . 

Malaysia: West 

Philippines 

TIN CONCENTRATES | 

Burma 5 = el te Coke! 
Indonesia . 


COAL 
China (Taiwan) . 
India . 
Korea, Republic of (anthracite) 
MANGANESE ORE & CONCENTRATES 
India 2 . 
PETROLEUM & PRODUCTS 
Brunei (crude a 2 ce coe) 
Indonesia . 5: eee 
Iran* (crude oil) . 5 
Malaysia: Sarawak ‘Getroloura 
products) . . . 
ebb & COCONUT ‘Ol 
indopeeil (copra) Th anh ie 
Malaysia 
EOStGiSODGniwe is 5) + .< 
West (coconut oil)¢ BaP 
Philippines. ily 
Singapore (coconut oil) Sta 
PALM OIL 
Malaysia: West® ... . 
Kndonesia. «Sec isde = fe 
GROUND NUTse & OIL 
India.c% 56 Sate os 
Indonesia (groundnuts) He sig! Gane 
Thciland (groundnuts) . . . - 
COTTON YARN 
Hong Eoeg aoe". 5 «+ +» « 8 
COTTON FABRICS. 
(million sq. metres) 
Hong Kong «9. ah. st 


Jape sap oY ats 

India (million metres). . . « 
TIN METAL 

Indonesia 5 Betis oo Pe 


Malaysia: Caer. oan, ae 


a. Pepper only. b. Port of Bangkok only. 


e. In terms of oil equivalent, 


c, Net exports. 


Thousand tons 


36.7 
22.6 


7.9 


60.6 


4.87 
2.03 


d, Including Singapore. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
26. INDEX NUMBERS OF QUANTUM, UNIT VALUE AND TERMS OF TRADE 
1958 = 100* 


CEYLON (Central Baal wedex) 


Imports . . Pt, 91 92 87 106 82 68 70 
Exports . . Sie ae 107 115 120 117 133 94 100 
CHINA (Taiwan) 
Imports ( yet and ice) rhe 133 134 261 294 
Exports ae 95 108 234 279 
INDIA 
acer 111 120 154 143 a5 
Exports 105 } 111 130 107 30 
MALAYSIA: West 
Imports . . Be eye, 134 152 
EXOTUNEE Ga, av esimkol oy Se 133 136 
PHILIPPINES 
Imports 3 6) Jae ah se 103 97 136 164 
EXpore) (lace ues sh game | 103 113 139 153 
THAILAND 
MmpGtte pores ce. ger ae ay ae ee 8 123 146 404 279 
Exports ay - re 146 142 256 210 
VIET-NAM, Republic of 
Impcrts . . ‘Pocus “S 114 118 276 302 
Exports @uernws!) sa <3 cet 160 124 53 36 
AUSTRALIAg 
Impotty ee. Santer.) fel 139 114 191 199 
Exporte)) Gots) as) p ceded o xcae 127 145 186 204 
JAPAN 
Intporta: i oe) = ees) es 202 199 369 411 394 426 428 
Exportaa) th os er sts eo 148 177 341 373 404 314 374 
NEW ZEALAND 
Imports ie isos Ses) eects Ua 114 97 134 138 110 
Exports $8ey ages 5 as de os 109 112 150 142 ae 


CEYLON (Central Bank ae) § 


Imports . . <ane tee ° 101 95 123 123 134 143 136 
EROS Sym 6 We wl ey et Me 95 93 88 84 81 84 87 
CHINA (Taiwan) 
Imports Ggromt! and ic tie 92 89 96 96 
Exports atte 87 84 85 85 
INDIA 
Imports 99 94 160 161 
Exports 111 106 163 175 
MALAYSIA: West 
Imports . . Boe om Cae 99 97 
Expoteas 5. 4 ae Ss 105 102 
PAKISTAN’ 
PMPOVISs ws) dist yen e) js. wns 102 101 
IEXPONUS Meera as Pe el @ a ots 158 114 
PHILIPPINES 
oi ae a. ee co es 106 108 121 120 
EXpOTS are, a +s. | ott 98 99 107 106 
THAILAND 
Imports So, EE EE 102 96 94 93 
Exports . 106 104 108 110 
VIET-NAM, Republic of 
Imports . . a are 6 95 96 213 218 
EROS Fete ts ete a 81 83 180 166 
AUSTRALIAg 
Smiporis Bruen, anaes k aes: 103 | 103 110 oe ae. 
EXPOKIMMELGG Te ta) 6 di) ogi ast 92 94 102 101 98 
JAPAN 
Imports 93 97 96 95 95 95 
Exports . 97 93 95 96 95 95 
NEW ZEALAND 
Imports 98 102 101 


Exports 11s | 112 | 108 


C. Terms of trade 


Percentage of unit value index of exports to unit 


CEYLON (Central Bank mee) 
CHINA pyle De a a 


INDIA 
MALAYSIA: West 


AUSTRALIA¢ 


a. Original base: Ceylon, 1958; China: Taiwan, 1961; India, 1958; Malaysia (West), b. Imports excluding land trade, index in terms of U.S. dollars. 
1959; Pakistan, Apr 1948/Mar 1949; Philippines, ‘1955; Thailand, 1953; Republic 
of Viet-Nam, 1949; Japan, 1960; For Australia and New Zealand, see United 
Nations, Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 1963. 


BURMAt (1961-62=100) 
All agricultural produce . 
Cereals 


Non-food agricultural produce 


CHINA (Taipei) 
General index 
Food : 
Apparel 


Metals ond manufactures: therect 


Building materials 


Manufactured products . 
Industrial materials . 


INDIA 
General index . Des 
Food articles. . ° 
Industrial raw materials 
Manufactured articles . . 
Intermediate products 
Finished products 


TRAN? 
General index . . . - 
Domestic goods® .. . 
Imported goods . 
Exported goods . 


Farm producis . 
Building materials 


KOREA, Republic of ( Unc bed 


General index 
Food and beverage 
Metal and metal products . 


Machinery and machine is 


Building materials . . 
Fibre and fibre products 


Import goods’. 
Producer goods .- 
Consumer goods 


PAKISTAN ie: “beans 
General ° 3 ; 
Food . 3's 
Raw materials 


Fuel, lighting and lubricants ; 


Manufactured products 


PHILIPPINES (Manila) 
General index . . .- 
Food . ee 
Crude materials . 7 ‘ 
Chemicals. eG 
Manufactured goods vu. 


Domestic products . - - 
Exported products . 5 
Imported products . . - 


THAILAND (Bangkok) 
General index . . . - 
Agricultural aaa ee. 
Foodstuffs4 . . 
Clothes 
Metal . 

Construction materials . 


VIET-NAM (Saigon-Cholon) 
General index . . .- 
Rice and paddy. . 
Raw materials . . - 
Semi-finished products . 
Manufactured products 


Local products . . + + 
Imported products . . - 


Se 7 wae, .« 


ln ake STC 


27. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
1958 = 100* 


EEEEEE a0 


100 
100 
100 


135 
146 


88 
92 
89 


142 
159 
109 

98 
113 


146 
125 


165 
169 
191 
148 
179 
143 


110 
112 
112 
101 


116 
92 


238 
263 
224 
192 
222 
254 


252 
232 
242 


118 
117 
125 
108 
113 


143 
150 
154 
129 
130 


142 
164 
145 


110 
101 
114 
112 
107 
111 


172 
164 
128 
254 
155 


171 
175 


6 
IV 


146 
164 
109 

98 
118 


151 
130 


173 
181 
195 
151 
189 
145 


109 
110 
112 
103 


114 
92 


243 
263 
223 
202 
222 
269 


253 
237 
247 


134 
138 
130 
118 
117 


144 
153: 
152 
128 
130 


144 
162 
144 


118 
114 
124 
111 
112 
111 


197 
185 
159 
278 
171 


197 
198 


| 
| 
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PRICES AND WAGES 


1 W) 

I II Tl Oct Nov 
145 144 145 147 147 
164 162 161 164 165 
109 109 108 108 109 

98 98 97 96 96 
115 122 134 155 125 
150 150 150 
127 127 125 
182 188 198 199 194 
192 206 230 232 221 
208 2C4 192 189 190 
155 155 153 153 153 
200 201 196 193 193 
147 147 146 146 146 
112 112 108 108 199 
114 115 108 lll 110 
114 113 114 114 114 
104 103 102 102 102 
123 122 110 109 110 

92 95 96 95 94 
242 253 257 258 258 
265 293 299 292 290 
225 231 235 235 236 
203 205 212 218 220 
223 226 227 229 230 
269 269 274 283 284 
237 236 236 235 233 
232 234 237 240 241 
249 266 271 270 270 
135 134 132 130 129 
142 142 141 137 136 
125 113 107 105 105 
118 118 119 119 118 
117 116 117 119 119 
146 146 149 151 156 
156 154 156 Awe tad 
155 164 168 
131 | 130 | 130 
146 147 150 152 
169 173 178 182 
146 145 146 146 
116 118 121 121 115 
102 104 105 104 98 
126 128 136 136 128 
1ll 111 111 110 110 
lll lll 106 107 107 
1ll 112 lll lll 111 
217 227 233 231 235 
247 268 264 266 267 
159 162 158 140 149 
280 280 280° 280 282 
177 177 184 194 187 
226 241 247 242 249 
199 200 206 210 207 
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27. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (Contd) 
1958 = 100* 


AUSTRALIA 
Basic materials® . 
Domestic goods . 
Imported goods . 
Building materials 


JAPAN (!960=100) 
General index 
Foodstuffs 
Textiles P 
Metal products 
Machinery , 
Building materials . 
Chemical goods. . 
Producer goods . 
Consumer goods 

NEW ZEALAND 
General ‘ 
Domestic goods . 
Imported goods . 
Building materials 


a. Original base: China, 1956,:except indexes of manufactured products and indus- c. Home produced and consumed goods. 
trial materials for which the base is 1953; India, Apr 1952/Mar 1953; Philippines, d. Agricultural produce including paddy, rice meal, copra, rubber, etc., foodstuffs 
1955; Thailand, Apr 1938/Mar 1939; Republic of Viet-Nam, 1949; Australia, including milled rice, pork, bananas, etc. 
average 3 years ended June 1939. ¢. Home consumption of foodstuffs and industrial raw materials. 


b. Base 21st March 1959 to 20th March 1960, 


28. INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
1958 = 100* 


CHINA (Taiwan)> 


Prices received by farmers (R) 120 
Prices paid by farmers (P) 114 
Productive goods . 7 107 
Domestic expenditure 113 
Financial and cthers . 130 
Ratio (R) + (P) . 105 
INDIA (Punjab) 
Prices received by farmers (R) eke 
Prices paid by farmers (P) . . 
Cultivation cost Bie: ‘ 
Domestic expenditure 
Ratio (R) + @) . 5 
INDIA (West Bengal) 
Prices received by farmers (R) . 
Prices paid by farmers (P) . ; 
Cultivation cost ' : 
Domestic cae r 
Ratio (R) + () . 2 ; 
KOREA, Republic of ( 1959= 100) 
Prices received by farmers (R) 382 
Prices paid by farmers (P) . 349 
Farm supplies . ‘ 352 
Domestic expenditure 345 
Wages and services . 350 
Ratio (A) +). . . 110 
AUSTRALIAg (Sep 1958-Jun 1959=100) 
Prices received by farmers (R) F 
Prices paid by farmers (P) . : 
Cultivation cost . . . : 
Domestic expenditure ‘ 
Ratio (R) + (P) . A 
JAPANt GApr 1957-Mar 1958=100) 
Prices received by farmers (R) 182 
Prices paid by farmers (P) . 141 
Cultivation cost . . 130 
Domestic expenditure 147 
Ratio (R) + @) : 129 


| 
a. Original base: India, Punjab, Sep 1938/Aug 1939; West Bengal, 1939; Australia, average of 5 years ended June 1950; Japan, Apr 1960/Mar 1961. 
b. Base: average of 1961, 1962 and 1963 = 100. 


LAMB 


New Zealand . 


BUTTER 
Australia 


New Zealand . 


WHEAT 
Australia . 
RICE 


Burma . . 
Cambodia . 


China (T ‘aiwan) 


Thailand . 
SUGAR 


China (Taiwan) 


India 

Indonesia 

Philippines . 
TEA 

Ceylon . 


China (Taiwan) 


India 


Indonesia 
Malaysia . 
Singapore . 
HIDES 
Pakistan 
SKINS 
India 
Pakistan 
GROUNDNUTS 
India 
COPRA 
Ceylon. . 
Malaysia 
Indonesia 
Philippines . 


RUBBER, NATURAL 


Ceylon. ©. 
Indonesia 
Singapore . 
Thailand 


United Kingdom 


TIMBER 
Burma . 
Malaysia 
Philippines . 
Thailand 

WOOL, RAW 
Pakistan . 
Australia 


New Zealand°. 


COTTON, RAW 
Burma 
India 
Pakistan 
JUTE, RAW 
India. 
Pakistan 


United Kingdom 


HEMP, RAW 
Philippines . 


29. PRICE QUOTATIONS OF MAjOR EXPORT COMMODITIES 


< je 


US$ per 100 lbs 


Sh. Sterling per cwt 


US$ per 100 lbs 


A. cents per 60 lbs 


£ per long ton 
Ri. per 100 kg 
NT$ per m. ton 
£ per long ton 


US$ per m. ton 
Rs. per maund 
Rp. per 100 kg 
Peso per picul 


Rs. per lb 
NT$ ner kg 
Rs. per kg 


Ri. per 63.42 kg 
Rs. per maund 
Rp. per 100 kg 
M$ per picul 

M$ per picul 


Rs. per 82 lbs» 


Rs. per 100 pes 
Rs. per 100 pes 


Rs. per maund 


Rs. per candy 
M$ per picul 
Rp. per 100 tg 
Peso per 100 kg 


Rs. per lb 

Rp. per 100 kg 
M Cents per lb 
Baht per kg 
Pence per lb 


K. per cu. ton 


M$ per ton 50 cu.ft 
US$ per 1,000 bd.ft 


Baht per cu. m. 


Rs. per lb 
US$ per 100 lbs 
NZ cents per lb. 


K. per lb 
Rs. per 784 lbs 
Rs. per maund 


Rs. per 400 lbs 
Rs. per maund 
£ per long ton 


Peso per picul 


PETROLEUM, CRUDE 


Indonesia . 
Iran ri 


Molaysia . . 


Rp. per m. ton 
US$ per barrel 
M$ per m. ton 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Indonesia . 


Rp. per litre 


18.46 


254.2 
29.6 


18.44 


296.5 
32.3 


147 


33.2 
501 
5,772 
55.7 


77.3 
38.2 
980 
26.8 


2.68 
20.90 
5.10 


4,203 
123.7 
2,872 
103.1 
124.9 


113.27 


291.3 
150.3 


34.46 


203.7 
27.27 

588 
47,31 


1.35 
2,535 
78.20 
11.15 

23.0 


1,083 
88.2 
62 
5,257 


2.42 
$1.1 
35.7 


0.97 
874.0 
89.9 


236 
33.64 
lll 


\|57.8 


629 
1.63 
56 


1.10 


19,64 


325.2 
35.6 


145 


2.49 
20.06 
5.18 


3,154 
125.8 
2,313 
93.848 
105.59 


||30.738 


307.2 
150.0 


33.66 


227.8 
23.89 

616 
54.09 


1.27 
2,419 
72,42 
10.48 

21.4 


22.27 


337.5 
38.3 


2.55 
16.36 
5.10 


2,982 
130.0 


100.2 
118.05 
26.84 


333.9 
159.7 


42.64 
237.2 


56.00 


25.82 


329.9 
38.2 


136 


37.6 
480 
6,388 
47.5 


74.4 
45.3 


27.1 
2.53 


15.32 
5.50 


2,940 
147.9 


127.8 
145.45 
21.82 


343.5 
200.0 


49.15 
296.0 


64.25 


5,270 


2.58 
52.3 
34.7 


1.16 
953.4 
97.9 


285 
42.28 
130 


59.3 


602 
1.63 
52 


1966 


2.44 
18.68 
6.40 


193.2 
125.6 
145.28 
26.18 


758.4 
273.5 


70.61 
294.6 


55.57 
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| 1 9 6 7 
Ree fe es eee 


20.23 


300.0 
33.8 


157 


22.85 


300.0 
33.4 


154 


21.15 


300.0 
34.3 


153 


20.11 


300.0 
33.5 


146 


20.03 


300.0 
34.2 


142 


6.27 
179.1 
88.3 
104.80 


16,00 


750.0 
300.0 


57.57 


266.4 


1.42 


70.3 


330 
38.00 
110 


1.63 
49 


16.62 


31.3 


1.66 
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PRICES AND WAGES 
29. PRICE QUOTATIONS OF MAJOR EXPORT COMMODITIES (Cont'd) 


Unit 


GROUNDNUT OIL 
India =. a 


PALM OIL 
Singapore. . 


COCONUT OIL 
Ceylon =. 


Rs. per quarter 


M$ per picul 


Rs, per long ton 


Philippines . Peso per kg 

Singapore M$ per picul 41 
RAYON YARN 

Japan . Yen per lb 147 


COTTON PIECEGOODS 
India 2 
Japan 


JUT 


Rs. per metre 0.66 
Yen per yd 51 


'E MANUFACTURES 
India(bag). . Rs. per 100 bags 161.3 
India (hessian). Rs. per 100 yds 57.7 


TIN 
Indonesia Rp. per m. ton 65,709 
Singapore M$ per picul 446.9 
Thailand Baht per kg 34.1 
SPECIFICATIONS: 


LAMB: New Zealand — Unit value of exports. 

BUTTER: Australia — London Provision Exchange price for Australian choicest 
butter, New Zealand — Selling price on the London Provision Exchange for first 
quality, 

WHEAT: Australia — Export price f.o.b. Wheat Board basic selling price, f.a.q., 
bulk. 

RICE: Burma — Average of export contract prices f.o.b., white rice, No. 1 small 
mills speciaf Ngasein, since 1967 white rice, Nyasein, 42% brokens, parboiled. 
Cambodia—Wholesale prices of white rice No. 1, 25% broken, at Phnom-Penh, 
China (Taiwan)—Unit value of export of rice and paddy. Thatland—Export 
price f.0.b. Bangkok, white rice, 5% broken. 


SUGAR: China (Taiwan) — Monthly average price of all kinds of sugar f.o.b, 
Taiwan ports. /ndia—Wholesale prices, D. 28 at Kanpur prior to Nov. 1961; ‘D' 
29 (Ex-Factory) for’ subsequent period. Indonesia—Domestic wholesale prices of 
white sugar, Djakarta. PAilippines—Wholesile prices of centrifugal sugar, Manila, 

TEA: Ceylon—Expo-t price at Colombo auctions, high grown. China (Taiwan)— 
Unit value of export of black tea. India—Export price at Calcutta auctions, leaf, 
all types. 

PEPPER: Cambodia — Wholesale prices, black ex-store. India — Wholesale prices, 
ungarbled (alleppey), Calcutta, Indonesia — Export prices, f.o.b, black Lam- 
pong. Malaysia: Sarawak — Unit value of exports of black pepper, Singapore — 
Average wholesule prices, black Lampong. 

HIDES: Pakistan —— Average wholesale prices of unframed arsinicated mixed 10/40 
Ibs. (buffalo), Karachi; since 1963 wet salted,, 80/20 selection (buffalo medium) 
Karachi. 

SKINS: India — Wholesale prices of raw goat skin, average quality, Calcutta, 
Pakistan — Average wholesale prices of sheep skin, Papra (dewooled all primes), 
Karachi. 

GROUNDNUTS: 
Cuddalore, 

COPRA: Ceylon — F.o.b. prices for all grades, Malaysia: West — Wholesale prices, 
sundried, Indonesia—Export prices f.o.b. mixed, PAilippines—Wholesale prices, 
resecada, Manila. 

RUBBER, NATURAL: Ceylon — Unit value of exports of rubber sheet. Indonesia 
—Export prices f.o.b, R.S.S. 1 and Crepe 1. Singapore—Bayers’ midday prices, 
f.0.b. Singapore No. 1 RSS in bales. Annual prices are the averages of daily 
prices. Thailand — Unit value of exports of rubber smoked sheet. Annual 
figures relate to whole kingdom, monthly and quarterly figures relate to Port 
of Bangkok only. United Kingdom — Domestic/import price c.i.f. London, No. 
1 RSS. 

TIMBER: Burma — Unit value of teak exports. Malaysia: Sabah — Unic value of 
sawn logs and veneer logs, non-coniferous. PAilippines — Unit value of exports 
of logs and lumber, Thailand — Unit value of exports of teak board. Annual 


India — Wholesale prices of groundnuts, machine shelled, 


figures relate to whole kingdom, monthly and quarterly figures relate to Port 
of Bangkok only. 

WOOL, RAW: Pakistan — Unit value of exports, Australia — Average prices of 
greasy wool at auctions in Sydney. New Zealand — All qualities, average auction 
price of greasy wool. 

COTTON, RAW: Burma —Unit value of exports. India — Wholesale prices, 
Jarilla M.G.F. of Madhya Pradesh 26/32” for Jan. 1960 to Oct. 1962; of M.G. 
Moglai Jarilla Fine 25/32” for subsequent period, Pakistan—Monthly average 
wholesale prices of 289 F, Punjab R.G. Karachi. 

JUTE, RAW: India — Domestic ‘price at Calcutta, raw lightnings. Pakistan — 
Average wholesale price of jute raw, white (bottom) at Narayanganj. United 
Kingdom — Domestic/import price c.i.f. Dundee, Pakistan mill lightnings; prior 
to 1962, mill firsts. 

HEMP, RAW: Philippines — Domestic/export price at Manila, Manila hemp, grade 
G; beginning 1962, unmanufactured domestic price at Manila. 


PETROLEUM, CRUDE: Indonesia — Unit value of exports of crude petroleum, 


Iran — Export price, f.0.b. Gach-Saran, ex Kharg Is., 31.0—31.9° API gravity. 
Malaysia; Sarawak — Unit value of exports of crude petroleum, 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: Indonesia — Unit value of exports of motor spirit. 

GROUNDNUT OIL: India — Wholesale prices, naked, Bombay. 

PALM OIL: Singapore — Monthly average wholesale produce prices f.o.b, Singa- 
pore. 

COCONUT OIL: Ceylon — F.o.b, prices for all grades, 
prices, Manila, Singapore — F.o.b, Singapore. 

RAYON YARN: Japan — Export prices f.0.b., viscose, 120 denier, hank, Ist grade. 

COTTON PIECEGOODS: India—Modern mills grey shirting 923 sheeting 
86 cm X 36.6 m, Bombay (on the basis of Rs.0.68 = index 163.5, which is 
equivalent to Rs.3.14 of the preceeding series); since January 1965, grey long 


cloth, Century Mills. S. No. 304, 132 cms. X 110 m (L.M.) Bombay, Japan — 
Export prices f.o.b., heavy shirting, s/2003, grey 38”. 


JUTE MANUFACTURES: India — Export prices of bags, B. Twills 1021 gr— 
111.8 & 67.3 cm — 6" X 8", f.a.s. Calcutta. India — Domestic/export prices of 
hessian cloth, 104 oz., 40” Calcutta. 

TIN: Indonesia— Unit value of exports of tin and tin ore. Singapore — 
Prices ex-works. Thailand — Unit value of exports of tin ore and tin-in-con- 
centrates. Annual figures relate to whole kingdom, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to Port of Bangkok only. 


a. Average of less than 12 months, 
b. Beginning 1963, Rs. per piece. 
c. 12 months beginning July of the year stated. 


Philippines — Wholesale 


1961 


CEYLON 
Index of wages 
Tea and rubber estate workers» 100 
Government workers (Colombo)* 100 
CHINA (Taiwan) 


Index of earnings4 
Mining emia) .t cans |) 1120 


Manufacturing ey ak 153 


INDIA 
Wages or earnings (rupees) 
Cotton mills¢ (Bombay, monthly) 131.8 


Coal minest (Jchria, weekly) . 23.5 
KOREA, Republic of 


Wages (won) 
Blning .) Ges mw ge cttme <1) 4,400 


Manufacturing  . 2 . ctl. 2,840 


MALAYSIA: West 
Eamings (Malaysian dollar) 
Rubber tappers (monthly)»  . 86 


PHILIPPINES 


Index of wages! (Manila and suburbs) 
Bkilled, coasts.) sel % «nec TOL 


[9 oT Ys OS eS 103 
VIET-NAM, Republic of 


Eamings) (Saigon-Cholon, piastre) 
Skilled males. 9. ». hs \) 102.8 


Unskilled males . . . . . 73.2 


AUSTRALIA 
Index of wages* 
Adult males (minimum weekly) 113 


JAPAN 
Index of earnings™ 
Minlages (ute... aes 120 


Manufacturing . . .. . 129 


Daily money wages of agricultural 
labour, male (yen) . . . . 439 


NEW ZEALAND 
Index of wages" 
Adult males (All industries) . 109 


New Zealand,1954. 


. Original base for index numbers: Ceylon, 1939; China (Taiwan), June 1949; 
Philippines, 1955; Australia, 1954; Japan, 1960 for 1961—1966; 1965 since 1967; 


Daily rates of minimum wages (basic wages plus special allowance). 
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30. WAGES 


Base for index numbers, 1958=100* 


1966 1 9 6 7 
III IV I II Ill Oct Nov 
105 105 105 105 109 lll 111 
100 100 100 100 100 118 118 
192.1 {195.0 199.6 | 205.1 | 212.6 | 209.0 | 213.8 
31.5 32.3 32.4 34.2 34.6 35.8*! 42.6 
8,917 |9,577 9,813 |10,883 {12,210 | 12,130 }14,310 
5,593 |5,910 {6,170 | 6,543 | 6,867 | 7,180 | 7,190 


| 
116 118 118 120 
131 132 132 134 


manufacturing). 
. Monthly at July. 
. Daily average wage rates of all classes of workers. 


Par 


133 | 1339 |] 135 136 
216 | 236 |\\|168 188 | 234] 185 | 190 
224 | 267 |I\llg0 | 217 | 253] 198 | 206 
926 | 963 |} 920 | 995 | 1,033 | 1,071 | 1,113 


135 136 136 


reports collected from representative sample establishments throughout the 
country engaged in mining and manufacturing (excluding tobacco and salt 


moaog 


Monthly wage rates for unskilled male workers in government employmeat. 
Daily average of wages and allowances including payment in kind. 


. Monthly minimum basic wages phus dearness allowance. 
. Average weekly earnings (basic wages plus dearness allowance and other pay- 


ments) of underground miners and loaders in coal mines. 
Total monthly average earnings of production workers based on the payroll 


Por 


. Daily average earnings (basic wages plus allocations in kinds and annual bonus) 


of workers in industrial plants. Figures relate to last day of the period. 


. 31 Dec 1958 = 100. End of period. 
. Average monthly cash earnings per regular worker. 
. Nominal weekly wage rates, As at the end of the period for quarterly figures, 
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31. INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING 


1958 = 100* 


1961 1962 1963 


A. All items 


BURMA: Rangoon . 

CAMBODIA: Phnom- Poul 

CEYLON: Colombo 

CHINA (Taiwan) 

HONG KONG 

INDIAS (interim index) 

INDONESIA: gree 

IRAN 4 

KOREA: Seoulé 

LAOS: Vientiane. . ‘ 

MALAYSIA: West (all races) t 

PAKISTAN:* Karachi 
Narayanganj . 

PHILIPPINES: Manila 

SINGAPORE) A 

THAILAND: Bangkok- -Thonburik 

VIET-NAM: Saigon 5 


AUSTRALIA 
JAPAN . . 
NEW ZEALAND 


B. 
BURMA: Rangoon .... . 107 104 101 die 
CAMBODIA: Phnom-Penh .. . 111 117 122 120 
CEYLON? *Colombo: (4: 4) < =: 94 95 97 101 
CHINA \(Toiwon)) . “9°: wt % 143 139 142 146 
HONG KONG . . cee te a 107 104 107 lll 
INDIA (interim index) as ee 107 110 114 131 
INDONESIA: Djakarta? anne ATG eo. | 2,014 
IRAN es ete tan tee Vedas 133 135 136 144 
KOREA: Seoulé re Oo ae arc 109 118 156 213 
LAOS: Vientiane . Sis 104 | 4|/145 325 595 


MALAYSIA: West (all races)! : 99 100 104 104 
PAKISTAN: Karachi. . .. . 107 106 108 114 

Narayanganj . . . 104 110 111 116 
PHILIPPINES: Manila ... . 105 113 124 140 
SINGAPORE) .. . rere 100 101 105 106 
THAILAND: Bangkok- Thonburik a 97 100 100 104 
VIET-NAM: Saigon . ... . 107 109 119 124 
AUB IRA ULM. (bv ay ee te 112 109 109 113 


JAPAN. co a Tiemer Se eT Te 111 120 131 134 
NEW ZEALAND SR kis 103 104 106 


GENERAL NOTES: Figures generally refer to working class expenditures except for 
the following countries: Byrma, low and middle income group of households; 
China (Taiwan), major city consumers’ prices; Hong Kong, clerical and technical 
works; /ran, salaried employees, artisans and tradesmen; Japan, urban population; 
Republic of Korea, salaried workers and wage earners; Laos, middle class; 
Singapore, low income clerks and labourers; Thailand all families except those 
with very low or very high income, 

a. Oriyinal base: Cambodia, 1949; Ceylon, 1952: China (Taiwan), 1956, 
Kong, Mar 1947; India, 1944; Iran, 21 Mar 1936— 20 Mar 1937; Laos, 1948; 
Pakistan, Apr 1948/Mar 1949; Philippines, 1955; Republic of Viet-Nam, 194°; 
Australia, July 1952 — June 1953; Japan, 1960; New Zealand, 1955. 


b, Beginning 1967, base September 1963 — August 1964 = 100, 
c. Excluding house rent 


Hong 


mano 


geo 


. Base March 1957 — February 1958 = 100, beginning 1966, base September 1966 
00. 


. Figures relate to December. 

. Figure relates to January. 

. Base 1960 = 100. beginning 1967, base 1965 = 100. 
. Beginning 1962, base 1959 = 100, 


1959 = 100, 
Base Apr/May 1960 = 100. 


. Base 1962 = 100, 
. Since October 1966, 


1965 = 100 and ‘National Index" represents the average 
index figure of 170 sample cities, towns and villages, ‘‘Cities with Population of 
50,000 or more"’ corresponds to ‘‘All Cities’ (28 sample cities).in the old index. 
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FINANCE 
32. CURRENCY AND BANKING 
End of period 
1966 | 1 9 6 7 
1961 1962 1963 1966 
Ill IV | I Il Ill | oct | Nov 
AFGHANISTAN* (million saben) 

Money supply . . 2,920 | 3,689 | 4,537 | 5,301 | 5,338 | 5,194 |] 5,255 | 5,391 |] 5,194 | 5,200 | 5,116 | 5,144 | 5,155 
Currency: outside ‘banks ee 2,607 | 3,158 | 3,884 | 4,722 | 4,644 | 4,624 || 4,707 | 4,722 ]} 4,624 | 4,578 | 4,545 | 4,568 | 4,582 
Deposit moneys. 95.5%. =. 313 530 653 579 694 570 548 669 570 622 $71 576 573 

Foreign assets (nei) . . . . 705 868)| | 2,044 1,801 1,347 1,643 }| 2,068 1,641 1,643 1,686 1,507 | 1,523 | 1,495 
Bank of Afghanistan Rare 687 830}} | 1,970 | 1,699 | 1,823 1,532 }} 1,955 | 1,515 }]/ 1,532 1,568 | 1,386 | 1,387 | 1,345 
Commercial banks ... . 18 37 74 102 93 111 113 126 111 118 121 136 150 

Exchange rate 

at 20.00- | 20.00- 
Official rate srs 28.00 | 28.00 45.00 | 45.00 | 45.00 | 45.00 |} 45.00 | 45.00 }} 45.00 | 45.00 | 45.00 | 45.00 | 45.00 
Free rate . le, RM oe 47.15 | 50.18 50.61 | 65.75 | 73.85 76.77 |} 75.29 | 74.15 |} 76.77 77.25 | 74.84 | 73.25 | 72.90 
BURMA (million kyats) 

Money supply ... ca 1,485 1,661 2,372 | 2,208 | 2,064 2,221 2,415 | 2,221 |} 2,400 2,327 | 2,405 | 2,325 | 2,298 
Currency: outside banks 2 a 1,038 1,173 1,940 1,843 1,700 1,645 1,829 1,645 1,814 1,721 1,789 | 1,721 1,702 
Deposit money .... . 447 488 432 365 364 576 586 576 586 606 616 604 596 

Foreign assets . . Seer 601 846 987 | 1,001 921 943 936 943 862 885 861 847 818 
Union Bank of Burma ieee a 541 763 857 960 853 873 870 873 819 799 774 77 768 
Commercial banks . . 60 83 130 41 68 70 66 70 43 86 87 80 86 

Yield of Tong term gov't bondst A 3.00 3.00 3.u0 . bats he wee ere pes a ¥,? an aon 

Exchange rate . “ae. 4.770 | 4.780 | 4.790 | 4.802 | 4.782 | 4.805 || 4.795 | 4.805 |} 4.792 | 4.808 | 4.808 | 4.800 | 4.800 

CAMBODIA (million riels) 

Money supply i fe Bea Le 
Currency in circulation. . . 2,386 | 2,781 |3,702 | 4,268 | 4,285 | 4,838 || 4.637 | 4,638 }) 5.648 | 5,687 | 5,763 | 5,695 
Demand deposits in commercial 

banks Sash omeee | ME. 1,472 1,923 1,166 712 1,133 1,399 1,200 1,399 | 1,629 1,629 1,648 1,785 

Foreign assets . 3,906 | 3,656 | 3,438 | 3,814 | 4,200 4,196 |} 4,126 | 4,196 4,054 4,089 | 4,291 | 4,457 ae 
Banque Nationale du Cambodge 3,758 | 3,395 |3,277 | 3,200 | 3,866 3,783 |} 3,632 | 3,783 | 5,572 3,590 | 3,695 | 3,817 | 3,692 
Commercial banke . .. . 148 261 161 614 534 414 494 414 482 500 596 640 a 

Exchange rate: official. . . . 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 } 35 35 35 35 35 

CEYLON (million rupees) i | 

Money supply . oe 1,275 | 1,333 | 1,494 | 1,610 1,703 1,645 1,668 1,545 !} 1,803 1,714 1,682 1,746 1,772 

Currency: outside ‘banks. 692 713 828 853 901 882 876 662" S53 309 925 947 953 
| 850 305 757 799 819 

Foreign assets (net)>. . . . 248 163 110 127 220} - 14 24 |] -— 14{/ —- S8 j -101 | -105 | -— 92 | -182 
Central Bank of Ceylon. .. . 185 152 114 136 282 143 156 143 175 161 189 216 222 
Commercial banks . 105 102 105 107 92 112 122 112 128 127 lll 100 103 

Yield of long term gov't bonds¢ A 3.47 3.99 4.52 4.53 4.45 4.40 4.41 4.39 4.38 { 4.37 4.33 a An 

Exchange rate (selling) . _ | 4.770 | 4.768 |4.775 | 4.788 | 4.788 | 4.788 |] 4.788 | 4.788} 4.788 | 4.788 | 4.788 | 4.788 | 5.940 

CHINA (Taiwan) (billion new Taiwan dollars) 

Money supply . P 7.34 VLA 10.20 | 13.43 14.84 17.39 15.90 17.39 17,29 18.76 19.17 19.63 | 20.56 
Currency: outside ‘banks | Ams 3.08 3.40 4.13 5.20 5.78 6.58 6.14 6.58 6.56 |* 7.18 7.28 7.32 7.43 
Deposit money .... .- 4.26 4.52 6.07 8.22 9.06 10.81 9.76 10.81 10.73 11.58 11.91 12.31 13.13 

Foreign assets (net) . . . . §.12 4.40 8.60 11.22 10.56 13.35 13.47 13.35 14.30 15,99 16.51 16.12 | 16.21 
Central Bank of China . . . 3.27 3.29 $.32 9.44 9.76 10.64 10.21 10.64 11.40 12.40 ; 11.93 11.98 11.67 
Other banks . Se ae 1.86 oe 9.29 1.79 0.80 25k 3.26 2.71 2.91 3.59 4.58 4.55 4.55 

Exchange rate (selling) . 40.03 | 40.03 | 40.10 | 40.10 | 40.10 40.10 |} 40.10 | 40.10 }} 40.10 40.10 | 40.10 | 40.10 | 40.10 

HONG KONG (million HK dollars) 

Money supply . 3 ae 2,706 |3,137 | 3,533 | 4,161 4,412 |} 4,388 | 4.412 }} 4,536 5,097 | 5,005 | 4,977 | 4,912 
Currency notes: in circulation F 953 1,042 1,140 1,296 | 1,629 1,730 1,691 1,730 1,784 2,400 | 2,351 | 2,252 | 2,175 
Deposit money .. . F ales 1,664 1,997 .- 2,237 | 2,532 2,681 2,697 | 2,681 }} 2,752 2,696 | 2,653 | 2,724 | 2,737 


INDIA (billion rupees) 


Money supply 46.81 |] 49.50 | 49.65" | 48.62 | 49.00 | 49.48 


28.34 | 31.14 |35.41 | 39.06 | 43.00 | 46.81 |} 44.59 


Currency: outside ‘banks ~ ohh 20.60 | 22.46 |24.76 | 26.61 | 28.65 | 30.08 |} 28.65 | 30.08 }} 31.97 | 32.14 | 30.74 | 31.02 | 31.36 
Deposit money .... - 7.74 8.68 |10.65 | 12.45 | 14.35 | 16.73 }j 15.94 | 16.73 |} 17.59 | 17.51 | 17.88 | 17.98 | 18.12 
Foreign assets (net) 1.78 1.11 1.29 1.40 82 49 46 49 83 54 22 31 .19 
Yield of long term gov't pended A 4.12 4.36 4.68 4.74 5.33 5.54 5.58 5.58 5.57 5.58 5.47 5.44 5.45 
Exchange rate 4.765 | 4.775 14.785 | 4.795 | 4.775 | 7.576 |} 7.576 | 7.576 |} 7.559 | 7.576 | 7.576 | 7.576 | 7.508 


NESIA (million new rupiahs) 
oe million new rup 6a | 136 | 263] 676 | 2,582 21,024 |l14.473 |21,024 |}26,086 |32,066 


ly . ee 
pips ag Rte 15,768 }}19,565 |24,050 


Currency: net naned e3 49 103 175 450 1,962 |15,768 \]12,013 


Deposit money ... .- : 19 33 88 226 620 5,256 || 2,460 } 5,256 }] 6,521 8,017 

Foreign assets (net)e 3 12 5 -15 tiy a ae pai Aer) ae sip 
Bank Indonesia Sng: OO 5 4 73 
Other banks . a 7 1 4 ea 

Government bond yield ee A 4.89 4.30 4.08 4.56 

Exch oe art ape» Sal 

Ese eet 45.0— |315.0- 720-) 10 § 47.50- 
Principal export rate . 45.0} 1731 [349.0 | 995 § 1 77.50 
— 45.0-  45,0- |315.0-] 2,850- 10- 85-; 
Principal import rate. . - - | 729 270.0 |540.0 | 3325 | 20 | 105 | 
Other import rate A oe 200.0 \, “tne 1,730 ae 42.50 122 | 
170. | 
IRAN (billion rials, 20th of last month of period) 

Money supply are: Fe 38.68 141.51 |45.15 | 50.56 | 56.95 62.19 | 62.28 | 62.19 }} 67.33 65.77 | 68.24 | 69.40 | 70.63 
Currency: outside ‘banks sche 15.71 | 16.88 |19.40 | 21.48 | 23.39 24.36 }{ 23.75 | 24.36 || 27.34 25.44 | 25.67 | 26.64 | 26.72 
Deposit money ...-. + + 22.97 | 24.63 {25.75 | 29.08 | 33.56 38.83 |] 38.53 | 38.83 }} 39.99 40.33 | 42.57 | 42.70 | 43.91 

Foreign assets (net) 5 5 14.35 | 17.37 [19.19 | 15.65 | 21.53 19.94 |} 21.12 19.94 }} 19.54 a ae 18.69 se oe 

Bank . 4 4 11.41 15.24 117.60 | 13.79 | 18.39 19.55 |} 20.54 | 19.55 ] 18.53 14 19.21 9.9 
—s 0.39 1.01 -0.24 }-.52 | — .85 | -1.06 


1 
§ 
Deposit money .... . 583 620 666 757 803 763 763 


75.75 |{ 75.75 | 75.75 | 75.75 | 75.75 | 75.75 


Po tele ke et 28a | 2 iz Pleo yr ies | 3.14.| 0.39 || 0.58 
mg * 5 5 | 9575 | 75.75 |75.75 | 75.75 | 75.75 | 75.75 I 75.75 


Exchange rate . . 
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FINANCE 
32. CURRENCY AND BANKING (Cont'd) 
End of period 
1966 | 1 9 6 b 
1962 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
Ill IV | I Il Ill Oct Nov 
KOREA, Republic of (billion al 

Money supply 32.53 | 35.11 | 37.57 | 43.38 | 57.53 70.16 / 65.88] 70.16 |} 73.82 77.61 79.02 | 81.87 | 85.12 
Currency: outside ‘banks. 16.67 | 18.03 | 18.28 | 24.94 | 31.63 | 42.90 |] 41.14] 42.90 |} 42.78 | 46.46 | 52.04 | 51.85 | 57.46 
Deposit money . 15.86 17,08 19.29 | 18.44 | 25.90 27.26 } 24.74] 27.26 |} 31.04 31.15 | 26.98 | 30.02 | 27.66 

Foreign assets, Bank of Korea (net) 18.85 | 11.69 5.22 | 17.32 | 23.50 | 57.08 |] 44.91] 57.08 |} 56.00 | 65.74 | 69.80 | 72.54 | 85.60 

Exchange rate (official)t . 1,300]| 130 130 255 271 270 270 270 268 268 268 268 268 

MALAYSIA (million Malaysian dollars) 

Money supply oy 1,304" | 1,376" j 1,471 } 1,564 | 1,674 | 1,830 }] 1,731] 1,830 }f 1,597" ] 1,583"] 1,558"} 1,583 | 1,499 
Currency: outside ‘banks. 800 843 883 950 | 1,019 | 1,096 }} 1,096} 1,096 896 871 871 881 791 
Deposit money $04 533 588 614 653 734 662 734 701 712 686 702 708 

Foreign assets (net) 1,409 1,484 1,480 1,558 1,796 1,853 1,759 1,853 1,690 1,600 1,627 1,622 1,432 
Central Bank . * 1,151 1,249 1,304 1,382 1,517 1,606 1,569 1,606 1,507 1,508 1,503 1,526 1,391 
Commeercial banks . - 258 235 177 176 279 246 |} 189 246 184 92 124 96 40 

Exchange rate . . — 3.05 3.06 3.06 3.07 3.06 3.08 3.08 3.08 3.08 3.09 3.09 3.09 3.09 

PAKISTAN (million rupees) 

Money supply . 5,842 | 6,133 | 6,940 | 8,246 | 9,012 | 10,493 }] 9,564] 10,493 |]10,313 | 9,952 | 9,381 } 9,500 | 9,725 
Currency: outside ‘banks. 4,024 | 4,077 | 4,479 | 5,025 | 5,498 | 6,098 || 5,814] 6,098 |] 6.182 | 5,562 | 5,386 | 5,487 | 5,598 
Deposit money . . 1,818 | 2,056 | 2,461 | 3,221 | 3,514 4,395 # 3,750] 4,395 |} 4,130 4,390 | 3,995 | 4,013 | 4,127 

Foreign assets (net)& . 1,799 | 1,789 | 1,988 | 1,730 | 1,437 | 1,200 1,239} 1,200 }j 1,148 956 944 903 916 
State Bank. . me. 1,806 | 1,819 | 1,952 | 1,651 | 1,542 | 1,277 ]} 1,395] 1,277 |] 1,178 | 1,165 | 1,141 | 1,147 | 1,128 
Commercial banks (net) \ 21 - 10 56 97 95 124 44 124 165 - 21 - 12 - 59 — 26 

Yield of long-term gov't bondsh A 3.69 3.80 3.93 3.90 4.20 4.48 4.48 4.48 4.47 4.47 4.47 4.47 4.47 

Exchange rate (selling) . 4.775 | 4.782 | 4.792 | 4.805 | 4.782 4.805 |] 4.802] 4.805 |] 4.792 4.805 | 4.805 | 4.805 | 4.750 

PHILIPPINES (million pesos! 

Money supply . 1,940 | 2,227 | 2,553 | 2,493 | 2,688 | 2,897 |] 2,669] 2,897 |] 2.925 | 2,916 | 2,933 | 3,014 | 3,078 
Currency: outside bonks. 1,050 1,173 1,363 1,325 1,483 1,543 1,420 1,543 1,510 1,532 1,566 1,605 1,643 
Deposit money 890 | 1,654 | 1,190 | 1,168 | 1,205 | 1,354 }] 1.249] 1,354 |} 1,415 | 1,384 | 1,367] 1,409 | 1,435 

Foreign assets (net) 179 292 253 | -270 | -162 65 107 6} - 55 | -163 73] - 49 | - 94 
Central Bank. . . 53 58 62 -160||| -204 -203 }} -191 —263 -366 —496 —263 —356 -374 
Other banks . . . 133 234 191 | -110 41 268 298 268 310 333 336 307 281 

Exchange rate: (selling) 2015} 391 | 391] 391 | 392] 391} 390) 9.91 ]/ 392} 392] 392] 392 | 392 

THAILAND (billion baht) 

Money supply wT < 11.08 | 11.09 | 11.88 | 12.92 | 14.33 | 16.65 ]/ 15.43] 16.65 |} 17.80 | 16.63 | 17.10 | 17.14 | 17.28 
Currency: outside banks 6.51 6.57 6.70 7.30 8.18 9.44 8.58 9.44 }} 10.45 9.40 9.62 9.33 9.44 
Deposit money 4.56 4.52 5.17 5.62 6.15 7.22 6.85 7.22 7.35 7.23 7.48 7.81 7.84 

Foreign assets (ret) 8.66 9.89 | 11.24 | 12.68 | 14.39 | 17.69 |] 17.54] 17.69 |] 18.74 | 18.99 | 19.41 | 19.17 | 18.76 
Bank of Thailend . 9.09 10.47 11.98 13.74 15,38 19,22 18.87 19.22 |] 20.57 21.20 | 21.69 | 21.37 | 20.97 
Commercial berks as -0.43 | -0.58 | -0.74 | -1.06 | -0.99 | -1.53 }} -1.33] -1.53 }}-1.83 | -2.20 | -2.28 | -2.20 | -2.22 

Government bone yicela . . A 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 

Exchange rate (selling) . : 20.99 | 20.84 | 20.84 | 20.83 | 20.83 20.75 }} 20.75} 20.75 }f 20.75 20.75 | 20.75 | 20.75 | 20.75 

VIET-NAM, Republic of ( billion piastres) 

Money supply ae’ 17.22 | 19.47 | 22.30 | 27.43 | 47.60 | 65.45 }] 63.13} 65.45 |] 69.98 | 72.67 | 76.27 | 79.07 | 82.57 
Currency: outside banks” 12.21 | 13.15 | 15.54 | 19.00 | 32.84 | 46.03 }] 42.79] 46,03 |] 49.96 | 52.14 | 56.69 | 58.54 | 60.64 
Deposit money 5.01 6.32 6.76 8.43 | 14.76 | 19.42 }] 20.34] 19.42 |] 20.02 | 20.53 | 19.58 | 20.53 | 21.93 

Foreign assets (net} 5.40 4.71 6.36 4.04 7.95 | 23.72 }} 24.07] 23.72 |] 24.38 | 25.27 | 19.68 | 20.56 | 20.75 

Exchange rate s os 
Trade xvatec@ is oo isos, ps as 35.0 60.0 60.0 60.0 60.0 
Lavisihlessatec, 735 73.5 73.5 73.5 73.5 } 118.0 118.0} 118.0 #} 118.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 7 118.0 | 118.0 

AUSTRALIA (million Australian. dollars) 

Money supply ° 3,547 | 3,525 | 3,782 | 3,990 4,203 3,881} 4,203 |} 4,291 | 4,074 |] 4,113 | 4,188 | 4,300 
Currency: outside ‘bonks. 838 852 848 866 309 827 903 875 882 913 916 925 
Deposit money 2,709 | 2,673 | 2,934 | 3,124 3,294 |] 3,054] 3,294 |] 3.416 | 3,192 | 3,200 | 3,272 | 3,375 

Foreign assets (net) . 1,087 | 1,213 | 1,645 | 1,702 1,400 1,438] 1,400 }} 1,346 | 1,376 | 1,319 | 1,346 | 1,320 

Government bond yield: shor a A 4.99 4.28 3.81 4,12 4.92 § 4.97 4.74 4.50 4.52 4.52 4.51 4.75 

5.27 4.92 4.58 4.72 5.25 }} 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 

Exchange rate (selling) . 4474 | 4482 | .4493 | .4501 ||.9007 }} .9001] .9007 |} .8985 | .9001 | .9025 | .9033 | .8897 

JAPAN (billion yen) 

Money supply . 4,909 | 5,725 | 7,702 | 8,704 11,716 10,375 | 11,716 |}11,377 ]11,485 |11,648 | 11,647 }11,981 
Currency: outside ‘banks. 1,331 | 1,511 | 1,730 | 1,987 2,589 1,999] 2,589 |] 2,288 | 2,446 | 2,376 | 2,477 | 2,504 
Deposit money . . 3,578 | 4,214 | 5,972 | 6,717 9,127 | 8,376] 9,129 |} 9,089 | 9,039 | 9,272 | 9,170 | 9,477 

Foreign assets (net)® . 232 375 272 299 570 } S51 570 464 390 394 *R Won 
Central Bonk . . . . £35 662 676 727 762 || 752 762 764 755 737 eae ie 
Commercial banks . -302 | -288 | -404 | -427 —-187 | -195]} -187 |} -295 '! -361 | -339 ane J 

Yield of long term gov't bonds! A 6.43 6.45 6.43 6.43 6.80 6.80 6.80 i tes ii 
Exchange rate. $61.8 § 358.2 | 362.0 | 358.3 362.5 |] 962.4] 362.5 361.7 | 362.0 | 362.1 

NEW ZEALAND (million New Zealand Yollars) 

Money supply . ae 733 730 751 800 786 714 786 711 686 692 
Currency: outside “banks. 167 162 154 158 160 140 160 126 128 130 
Deposit money .... . 566 568 597 642 626 574 626 585 558 562 

Foreign assets (net) 119 147 144 151 45 76 45 42 7 19 
Reserve Bank. . . . . .- 98 123 103 119 22 $1 22 1%] -19 | - 7 
Trading banks <«.. <<. « 21 24 41 32 23 26 23 26 26 26 

Government bond yield . . A 5.08 5.25 5.15 5.06 5.28 5.38 5.36 5.53 5.55 5.54 

Exchange rate (selling) . . . .3608 | .3615 | .3623 | .3631 -3631 }] 3629} .3630 | .7280 | .7282 | .8909 
General Note: Exchange rates are shown in unit of national currency per US . Running yic.d of 3% consols 1986 to earliest redemption date. 


dollar. The Indonesian new rupiah equivalent to 1,000 old rupiah, was 
introduced on 14 December 1965, The Australian and New Zealand ‘‘dollar'’ 
equal to one half of former Australian and New Zealand pound, was 
established 14 February 1966 and 10 July 1967 respectively. 

A Monthly averages or calendar months. Per cent per annum, 

a. 5 year treasury bonds, 

b. Deduct foreign liabilities of Central Bank and of Deposit Money Banks, 

c. Yield to maturity of the 4% per cent Joan of 1985-1989, H series, before 
March 1965 the “C” sceaiian ora before April 1964 the 3 per cent National 
Development Loan of 1965-1 


. Foreign assets and liabilities were revalued in October 1959 and in August 1963 


at 45 rupiah and 315 rupiah per US dollar respectively. 


. Prior to 1962, data relating to hwan 
. Deduct foreign liabilities of State Bank. 
. Yield to maturity of 44 per cent bond maturing in 1980. 


From 1963 to 
August 1965 on the 4 Per cent bonds maturing in 1974, Before 1963 ie 


3 per cent bond of 1968 is quoted, 


. Weight yield (simple rate of interest) to latest redemption date of medium dated 


government bonds issued during the period stated. 


33. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


1964 1965 | 1966 


First half 


1964 


BURMA (million kyats) 
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FINANCE 


First half 


1965 1966 


INDONESIA (million US dollars) 


Goods and Services . —183 — 82 100 Goods and Services . . | —230 | —248 | —134 — 90 
ee are ce: - - : 7 Trade Balance fob. . 42 24 62 29 
ent Income . _ 
Central Gov't., nie. — 76 — 56 34 Prins Sd ab See elie LE Tone 
Oke? .. t 42F l= ‘5 oe * pital and Transfer 
Transfers: Private. : 3 2 2 poyeene MET ety ot 128 M2 95 104 
Central Gert. 77 715 18 Official loans and 
Capital n.ie.: ee 103 30 8S 78 
Peaisa ’ 2 oy mi hitter a to “Shell Oil 
Central Government 45 — 95 8 Co. == 24 amet 
Comm. Banks: Assets. 90 20 7 Private non " monetary 
Liabilities . Fg 1 3 capitate °F. 7.6.6. 25 18 | — 16 — 5 
Monetary Authorities. . 14 58 73 Others ac car aE 50 47 
Union Bank Measiecy Monetary movement -£ 0 88 235 41 13 
Gold's... . | —I199 = = IMF position . — -— — — 8 
IMF Accounts : _ = =: Suppliers credits ‘and 
Union Bank Foreign others. Geese: 50 223 3c 14 
Exchange (Net). . 97 55 74 Short term assets . . 5 12 11 7 
Government Assets 116 3 l Monetary gold. . . 33 — — _ 
Net Errors and Omissions | — 45 21 19 Net Errors and Omissions 144] — 35] — 2 — 27 
CEYLON (million rupees) IRAN* (million US dollars) 
Goods and Services . . | —200 18] —327 | —136 Goods and Services . . | — 30} —168 | —118 
Trade Balance cif . . —195| — 15} —346 | —149 Trade Balance cif: 
Investment Income. . | — 36/ — 16| — 37 | — 13 OthSaector-.% oss 845 | 1,034 500 
Other roe ae ie 31 49 56 26 Trade Balance cif: 
Transfers: Private. es — 36} — 23} — 26 } — ll Other. . . | —514 | —614 5 
Central Gov't. 76 64 63 a Investment Income . é —278 | —430 | —474 
Capital n.i.e.: Other 4 hae - «| — 83 | —158 | —144 
Private . . -| — 7] — 22] — 34 | — 16 Transfers: Private. C 2 2 1 
Central Government < 174 104 75 |— 2 Central Gov't . 7 9 6 
Comm. Banks: Assets. .| — 2 16] — 21 | — 33 Capital n.i.e.: 
Liabilities . = 8 8 4 Private . . ae 168 150 81 
Monetary Authorities. . 3} —160 253 172 Central Government : — 18] -—15 105 
IMF Accounts . . . 2 56 75 37 Comm, Banks: Assets. . 9}/—loO}|— 7 
Other Central Bank Liabilities . — 8 l1]— 3 
Assets. . . | — 22), —143 140 Monetary Authorities. . | —104 63 32 
Other Central Bonk 117 Monetary Gold. . . _ 9}/—14 
Liabilities. . . 8 9 2 IMF Accounts . . . 17| — 17 
Goverment Payments. Other Assets . . ./| —122 4 46 
Agreements . . . 15} — 82 36 18 Other Liabilities . . 1 -- 
Net Errors and Omissions | — 8}| — 5 §$]— 2 Net Errors and Omissions | — 26 | — 32 — 97 ‘ 
CHINA (Taiwan), (million US dollars) KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (million US ‘aollars) 
Goods and Services. . 9} — 96] — 26 4 9 Goods and Services. . —221 194 323 
Trade Balance cif . . 27} — 72| — 42 |— 14 3 Trade Balance fob. . —245 | —240 | —429 
Central Gov't., nie. . 3 2 32 21 6 Central Gov't., nie. . 62 75 123 
Other a ee  2e— 26) = IS fet 18 Other eR, aon — 38 | — 29 | — 17 
Transfers: Private. . . 12 15 18 10 ll Transfers: Private. ; 54 69 98 
Central Gov't . 8 18 6 6 1 Central Gov't . 141 134 122 
Capital n.i.e.: Capital n.i.e.: 
Private . . hs 33 18 82 39 56 Private ee A 17 184 
Central Government 2 15 33] — 10 | — 12 — Central Government : 16} — 19 37 
Comm, Banks: Assets. . 16 22} — 47 | — SO 48 Comm. Banks: Assets. l1]/— 4]—-— 3 
Liabilities . a1 3} — 1 — 25 Liabilities . -= 3 2 
Monetary Authorities. . —103} — 8] — 22 5 44 Monetary Authorities . 2) — 4 |—117 
Central Bank Assets . —103} — 8| — 22 5 44 IMF; Accounts: {9.905 — —j- 1 
Central Bank Liabilities — — — — — Bank of Korea Assets . — 2}-— 9]-—97 
Other Assets and Committed Assets . . _— — — 
Liabilities. . . _ — — _— _ Other liabilities 4 5 |}— 19 
Net Errors and Omissions | — 11] — 5 —|[- 8 Net Errors and Omissions —|-— 2 4 
INDIA (million US dollars) MALAYSIA (million Malayan dollars) 
Goods and Services . . |—1,264 |—1,418 | —1,147 oa sic Aged - & Ji 85 131 116 
: Trade Balance fob. . 272 522 548 
Trade Balance fob/cif. ) —1.232 | —1,254 | —1,069 Freight & Merchandise 
Investment Income. . | —214| —251} —254 Insurance . . . | —154 | —162 | —165 
Central Gov't, nie. . 155 86 150 Investment Income. . —252 | —303 | —298 
Ohare wet a: 8 27 1 26 Central Gov't, nie. . 184 227 185 
; Other vo Be —135 | —153 | —154 
Transfers: Private. . . 87 83 178 Transfers: Private. . . | —201 | —195 | —196 
“ Central Gov't . 213 135 104 
Central Gov't . 248 75 127 Canital mier 
at Private . . a 229 225 220 
tas Bs | eae 14 Central Government ; 79 182 | — 22 
tis? altel ; } Comm. Banks: Assets. . | —122 | — 16 |— 6 
Central Botpcomndnt : 1,066} 1,057 837 Liabilities . 122 | — 86 39 
Comm. Banks: Assets. . | — 16 17] — 87 Moores ead eee me il ie tae 
Liabilities . 15g a8 || Yl | IMF Accounts . te eeraee20 |= 20 
Central Gov't Assets 7 178 82 234 
Monetary Authorities. . | — 25 103 1l Seta iota Racor ae eatery... |o.98 
Monetary Gold. . yt 38 Currency Board . . 69 | —101 |—114 
IMF Accounts . . . — 44 133 75 Other Central Bank 
Other Assets . . . 18} — 18] — 96 reset) = fied - | — 43 | — 60 41 
= er Centr 
Other Liabilities . . 1 14 6 Tistititiea tion 31 Pall ee 
Net Errors and Omissions | —146 98 48 W Net Errors and Omissions | —348 | —312 | —359 
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FINANCE 
33. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (Cont'd) 


~~ First half F me First half 
1964 1965 1966 {-— a 
| | | i | 1966 | 1967 | | ane [125s iE 1966 1967 


PAKISTAN (million rupees) AUSTRALIA (million Australian dollars) 


Goods, Services, and 
Transfers me 
Exports—Imports (fob) . 
Nonmonetary Gold. 


Transportation & Mer- 
chandise Insurance . 


Travel P 
Investment Income . 
Central Gov't. n.i.e. 


Other Services and 
Transfers . 


Goods and Services . 
Trade Balance fob . 
Central Gov't., n.i.e. 
Other . 

Transfers: Private ‘ 

Central Gov't . 
Capital n.i.e.: 
Private == & 
Central Government 
Comm. Banks: Assets 
Liabilities . 

Monetary Authorities 
Monetary Gold . 

IMF Accounts . 
Other Assets (Net) . 
Net Errors and Omissions 


Capital n.i.e.: 
Private 


Central Government 


PHILIPPINES (million US dollars) Monstare Autheaifien and 


Banks 


Goods and Services. . — 2 84 36 
Exports—Imports fob .}| — 6 37 Monetary Gold . 
Nonmonetary Gold. 16 8 IMF Accounts 
Investment Income. . — 37 | — 23 Other Assets (net) . 
Central Gov't, n.i.e. 74 33 
Others ue) Vapi) bag S70] alo JAPAN (million U.S. dollars) 
Transfers: Private. A $2 31 
et et eae ae 44 5 Goods and Services. . | —408 | 1,017] 1,387] 339 | —234 
bo ara gs a MP ed here Trade Balance fob. . 375 | 1,901] 2273] 18 | 322 
Central Government . - 23 14 Transportation . . . —449 —524 | —609 —320 —364 
Comm. Banks: Assets. 29 35 Central Gov't, nie. . 308 309 442 196 220 
Liabiliiies . 53 | — 43 Other Services. . . | —642 | —669| —719| —355 | —412 
Monetary Authorities . 745) — 10 
IMF Accounts. . . — 23 | — 7 Transfers: Private. . . ll 8}, — 7} — 7] — 26 
Other Central Bank Central Gov't. | — 83 | — 94] —128] — se} — 87 
sketisn cn hemsn — 23 | — 9 
Other Central Bank Capital n.i.e.: 340 | —476 | —873 | —286 | — 47 
Liabilities . 17 6 
Committed Assets . 12 Ace Comm. Banks: Assets. . —596 | —372 | —113 35 | — 96 
Net Errors and Omissions} — 75 44 Liabilities . 663 88 | —276] — 92 582 
THAILAND (million US dollars) Monetary Authorities. . 63 | —120 54 9 4 
aha FE an aa vag Monetary Gold =) = 2 — 158] — 24 [pete al 
oods and Services . .]| —S9. —53. —17. a Bis = aan ay: 59 
Export—Imports (cif) .| —g9.1 |—116.7 |—209.1 es ot ~ y 
Nonmonetary Gold. .]| — 5.3] — 6.2] — 6.2 Foreign Exchange. . 94 | — 74 100 69 | — 38 
Central Gov't, nie. . 35.8 62.9 162.2 Other (net)! (5.0. 24 13 21 7) — 16 
(Olde veges, alii Fe — 4 6.5 35. 
ween Private. . 1 6.2 7.0 pe Net Errors and Omissions 10 | — 51 | — 44 60 | — 96 
Central Gov't . 31.0 31.2 36.8 
Capital ai he ae NEW ZEALAND (million New Zealand dollars) 
Privotey<8 Wi. es *) 67.8 54.2 $2.6 ; 
Central Government . 11.3 13.1 10.1 Goods and Services . 
Comm. Banks: Assets. .| — 8.8} —16.7 | —12.0 Trade Balance fob. 
Liabilities . 24.3 14.1 38.3 Transportation & Mer- 
Monetary Authorities. .}| —84.4| —79.6 |—180.2 chandise Insurance . 
IMF Accounts . . . —| — 78] — 48 Teavell 
Other Assets . . .| —84.3] —71.2 |—179.5 renee 3 
Other Liabilities .-.| — 1] — 6 41 Investment Income . 
Net Errors and Omissions 11.6 30.2 61.9 Other. 
VIET-NAM, REPUBLIC OF (million U.S. dollars) Transfers: Private. 


Central Gov't . 
Goods and Services . 
Trade Balance cif . 
Investment Income . 
Central Gov't nie. 
Other . ; 
Transfers: Private . 5 
Central Gov't . 
Capital n.i.e.: 
Private aoe 
Central Government . 
Deposit money Banks: 
Assets 5 


Capital n.i.e.: 
Private 


Central Government 


Comm. Banks: Assets. 
Liabilities . 
Monetary Authorities . 

Monetary Gold . 

IMF Accounts 
Liabilities : Foreign Assets . 
Monetary Authorities . Liabilities 

IMF Accounts 

Other Assets ; 
Net Errors and Omissions 


Net Errors and Omissions 


Note: Minus sign indicates debit. 
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FINANCE 
34. GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Type of Total Total Type of Total Total 
expenditure Balance ee oant revenue | expenditure Balance 


AFGHANIST million i. 
1962/63 ve : i fe cys gs 2,181 5,561 ere KOREA, Republic of billion won) 
1963/64. | J] A 3,109 7.094 —3,985 iaiaes BE A 58.12 87.79 —29.67 
1964/65. . .| A 3,230 7,406 —4176 des we He A 78.23 106.11 —27.88 
1965/6608. Patol A 4,146 8,252 4.106 1OGS. 43 ats DE 120.76 171.11 —50.35 
: 1067.8 A DE 154.73 195.53 —40.80 

BRUNEI (million Malaysian dollars ait 3 
1963 ee ‘ A ee 56.9 + 52.2 LAOS (million kip) 

TY te ee fe 129.4 755 1 539 1963/64. DE 932 2,781 —1,843 
igure 22” | BE 116.8 128.5 — 17 Sah By oe 2.403 3155} —) 752 
1966 . . . || DE 99.0 193.1 E cat 1965/66 . DE 3,649 14,451 —10,802 
BURMA (million kyats) MALAYSIA (million|Malaysian dollars) 
Teea/es OA 1,954 1,427 + 527 1964.0 .8 THe. A 1,394 1,831 — 437 
1965/66 . . .| A 1,825 1,410 ee AIS 65... A 1,533 2,090 — 557 
1966/67. . .| RE 1,419 1,464 = ¥6 1966. . RE 1,596 2,318 — 722 
1967/68 . . .| DE 1,825 1,593 4+ 232 1967... DE 1,744 2,534 — 790 

CAMBODIA (million riels) 2 (million rupees) 
1oG4aeeee el E 4,47 - 964/65 . A 192.3 349.9 ==ISTE 
occa Ol E ron ae ay 1965/66 . . RE 244.1 441.5 —197.4 
Titi oe eee I 4.931 7000 —2'069 1966/67. . DE 345.4 546.2 —200.8 
i ae } _ 

. Sha me 06 1246 PAKISTAN (million rupees) 

CEYLON (million rupees) 1964/65 . . A 3,335 5,108 —1,773 
accs/ea" a.) A 1,525 2,021 — 496 1965/66 . A 3,668 6,417 —2,749 
1964/65 .. .| A 1,570 2,053 = 9404 1966/67 . . RE 4,378 7,168 —2,790 
1965/66 . . .| A 1,677 2,127 — 450 1967/68 . . DE 5,055 8,699 —3,644 
1966/67 . . .| RE 1,655 2,514 — 859 pe 
1967/68 . . .| DE 1,817 2,629 — 812 PHILIPPINES (million pesos) 

1964/65 . . A 2,092 2,259 mel) 

CHINA (Taiwan) (million new Taiwan dollars) 1965/66 . . A 2,063 2,357 — 294 
ygaayes: eh | A 10,028 11,688 —1,660 1966/67 . . DE 2,492 2,572 ==, 80 
1965/66 . . .| A 13,158 15,010 —1,852 1967/68. DE 2,866 2,897 sa 
1966/67. . .| DE 12,31 ; uh A 
eevee fet Es ianea eae ee SINGAPORE (million Singapore dollars) 

yy oe ee A 432.9 579.6 —146.7 

HONG KONG (million Hong Kong dollars) TSO5.” 4h ete. A 507.5 643.8 —136.3 
196476500" 2 XK 1,457 1,450 a A 1QGG).°c9 <)8. A 562.9 676.9 —114.0 
1Ses/cn, oo OA 1,571 1,750 elt $O67) sea ROT DE 561.0 752.8 —191.8 
1966/67 90°. =| A 1,745 1,764 i419 1968 DE 618.0 864.5 —246.5 
1967/68 . . .| RE 1,803 1,769 426 (64 is 
1968/69. . .| DE 1,863 1,950 = 7. THAILAND (million baht) 

1964/65 . . A 11,066 11,915 — 849 

INDIA (million rupees) 1965/66 . A 12,513 13,558 —1,045 

Central Government 1966/67. . DE 13,321 17,941 —4,620 
1964/65 ~~? . ot A 24,066 35,781 11,715 IOWA TG ae me pS Dey 21,130 aed 
1965/66 . . .| A 28,536 40,897 —12,361 mah! @ 

1996/67. °... S/n) RE 29,913 49,664 —19,751 VIET-NAM, Revublic of (million piastres) 
1967/68 . . .| DE 33,608 46,433 —12,825 TOG4 ead toc RE 12,815 37,110 —24,295 
IAS De xen RE 13,570 51,270 —37,700 

States TOR oe octane DE 18,000 55,000 —37,000 
R964/65, vs «| A 16,350 22,732 —6,382 
1965/66) Sia. vel 18,503 27,213 8.710 AUSTRALIA (million| Australian dollars) 

1966/67. . .| RE 21,446 29,705 —8,259 1962/63. . A 3,087 3,158 Soy Wl 
1967/68 . . .| DE 24,062 31,256 —7,194 1963/64. . A 3,455 3,482 eit 2) 
1964/65 . . A 4,066 3,858 + 208 

INDONESIA? (million new rupiah) 1965/66 A 4,473 4,359 + 114 
Lo6gee. cn | A 70.9 122.1 = 51.2 sa6by OF =a 4739 EL aa nee 
LOG Gums Kents. SiN A. 161.6 329.8 —168.2 A. 

1964. . . .| PR 282.1 681.3 —399.2 JAPAN (billion yen 

196geabeee foil, PH 923.4 2,526.3 —1,602.9 1964/65 A 4,063 3,881 + 182 
19669. 5 PR 13,680 28,610 —14,930 1965/66 A 4,465 4,465 xe 
1967) f8 ea: .| DE 51,800 68,870 —17,070 1966/67 RE 4,993 5,493 — 500 
196840" nye ..| DE 109,986 142,646 —32,660 1967/68 DE 5,641 6,134 — 493 

IRAN (million rials) NEW ZEALAND (million New Zealand dollars) 
qog4/B55. |. | PR 69,119 74,725 —5,606 1963/64. . A 830.8 985.0 —164.2 
1965/66 . . .| DE 89,111 102,266 —13,155 1964/65 . A 946.3 1,084.3 —138.0 
1966/67. . .| DE 100,806 122,859 —22,053 1965/66 . A 1,025.1 1,174.5 —149.4 
1967/68 = , |) DE 113,500 140,800 —27,300 1966/67 E 1,091.4 1,284.9 —193.5 
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FINANCE 35. MAJOR COMPONENTS OF TAX REVENUE 


Licences, 


Customs duties 
stamp 


Type off Total Tax ces 
account | revenue | revenue Total Import duties, se 
cH duties : 
AFGHANISTAN (million|afghanis) 
1962/635% < ) eo A 2,181 1,904 274 46 958 883 75 $36 50 40 
1963/6450. . s « A 3,109 2,565 326 50 1,021 945 76 1,085 62 21 
NS64/65F 5 Bae 3 A 3,230 2,644 404 44 1,175 1,095 80 899 72 50 
1965/66) wea ural A 4,146 3,473 493 82 1,268 1,129 139 1,516 69 45 
BRUNEI (million Malaysian dollars) 
1904 deh Ml ret A 129.4 55.0 50.1 — 4.6 4.5 0.1 0.3 
T9GSa ater oat tee RE 116.8 44.6 39.0 —_ 5.2 5.1 0.1 —_ 0.3 0.1 
TOGG ie seas. + DE 99.0 24.8 19.7 —_— 4.7 4.6 0.1 0.4 
BURMA (million has 
1964/65 A 1,954 1,799 1,011 35 405 Sas sins 235 84 29 
IS6S/66e., ss a A 1,825 1,637 1,027 35 226 Sic 4G4 303 32 14 
IS66/870c- 3 3. RE 1,418 1,247 632 40 244 ae viet 292 25 14 
2SG7/684. Seen DE 1,825 1,622 686 43 379 ape ae 480 20 14 
CAMBODIA Saper s: ee 
1964 E 4,475 3,428 499 12 996 886 110 1,284 179 458 
1965 . E 4,130 3,574 503 12 932 831 101 1,393 180 554 
1966 . E 4,931 ag Af wie Sac qo 4 ees ast Aor 
1967 E 5,440 
CEYLON (million ngrupeess 
1963/64 . A 1,525 1,418 334 3 759 482 277 238 42 42 
1964/6555. 3% « A 1,570 1,465 340 2 749 436 313 279 76 19 
1965/66 . A 1,677 1,411 305 1 732 477 255 318 38 H 
1966/67%. co. RE 1,655 1,427 290 tf 730 496 234 354 32 20 
1957/68): Gaus « DE 1,817 1,555 296 _— 816 580 236 388 32 23 
HONG KONG (million Hong Kong dollars) 
1963/6470 A 1,344 834 436 —_— 199 199 — 51 lll 37 
1964/6515 53 | -« A 1,457 977 $10 os 228 228 _— 57 130 $2 
1965/6645. fae A 1,571 1,065 615 -= 233 233 _— 58 124 35 
TO66/6 70 eee os A 1,745 1,225 713 oe 288 288 — 61 127 36 
1967/68) ~ ae RE 1,803 ee) 784 od 285 285 — 64 113 29 
TOGS/ES5 «a DE 1,863 1,322 803 a 303 303 — 67 117 32 
INDIA (million rupees) 
Central Government 
1964/Goa eres A 24,066 15,628 4,688 _— 3,975 3,909 66 nate aise 6,965 
NS69/ 668-9 ose 4 A 28,536 17,847 4,681 —_ 5,390 5,369 21 ace Hic 7,776 
TSGG/O7t routes a RE 29,913 19,286 5,046 —_— 5,960 5,843 117 er aire 8,280 
1967/68 — > % : DE 33,608 21,608 5,230 —_ 6,431 mele aot te Aon 9,947 
States 
1964/65 . A 16,350 10,224 1,448 1,198 5,887 1,278 413 
2969/0605, cn A 18,503 11,178 1,446 1,119 — —_ _ 6,748 1,383 482 
3OGG/67ie ar et * RE 21,446 12,916 1,568 879 — — — 8,434 1,513 522 
1967/68 DE 24,062 14,417 1,577 987 _ _ _— 9,651 1,601 601 
INDONESIA® (million new rupiah 
1962 7 es aes A 70.9 52.5 19.0 — 4.2 4.2 _ 15.8 fan 13.5 
TOSS Ae EE A 161.6 146.4 35.3 —_— 12.5 12.5 _— 36.8 <ione 61.8 
1964e bs. aa hs PR 282.1 246.3 71.6 —_— 33.9 33.9 —_— 67.1 ae 73.7 
SSCGunmEEEES) eo ls PR 923.4 873.1 306.4 — 51.7 $1.7 a 260.7 a 254.3 
AS66 ey PR 13,680 10,850 2,410 — 1,340 1,340 _— 3,950 nes 3,150 
L967 ee nc, ait DE 51,800 47,800 8,470 — 9,060 9,060 _— 15,290 ane 14,980 
ISGR ess tie DE 109,986 103,155 43,000 _— 36,855 36,855 _ obi tet 23,300 
IRAN (million rials) 
1963/64, 5. PR 63,984 55,028 5,585 wore 11,271 11,271 —_— 38,172 
1964/65 et ots PR 69,119 63,847 5,562 a ae 12,141 12,141 —_ a 4 46,144 
J965/66i. 30, 6 DE 89,111 83,075 6,665 <a 13,450 13,450 _ Sate sar 62,960 
VES6/G 7p aie, DE 100,806 78,860 8,020 ids 13,928 13,928 —_ ae Siete 56,912 
I9G7/GBicn war DE 113,500 92,900 10,100 ae 17,300 17,300 _ 65,500 
KOREA, oe Ts of (billion won) 
1964 octet A 58.12 41.95 16.08 _— 8.20 8.20 nen 10.79 1.77 5.11 
IECLS & Sa ry A 78.23 58.23 21.93 — 12.54 12.54 ae 17.72 2.09 4.15 
VOGG@emee ce + bee DE 120.76 90.70 34.96 — 16.64 16.64 nae. 26.90 3.68 8.52 


LOG Jie) Gedeks «OE 154.73 116.10 50.12 _— 18.37 18.37 mane 33,26 4.20 10.15 
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35. MAJOR COMPONENTS OF TAX REVENUE (Cont'd) FINANCE 


Customs duties Transac- | Licences, 

Type of} Total Tax tion and 3 stamp Other 

account} revenue rc) con- uties, re- tax 

bag Total ee heal sumption } gistration | revenue 
taxes fees, etc. 


LAOS (million kip) 


1963/66 dec mses DE 932 856 483 12 114 
164/655... =. DE 2,403 2,248 40 80 
1865/6655 r,s DE 3,649 3,380 43 204 
MALAYSIA (million Malaysian dollars) 
ROCESS os case ® A 1,394 1,049 367 108 14 
USES oc Bal se A 1,533 1,219 387 133 16 
Bgee? ¢ Pe Re SS RE 1,596 1,350 381 156 29 
RIG Te MRR cess DE 1,744 1,503 471 182 20 
NEPAL (million rupees) 
1964/65 . ees A 192.3 151.3 20.8 2.7 4.8 
B96n/G6r- 3... RE 244.1 162.2 28.0 2.8 15 
1966/67 . DE 345.4 sige 
PAKISTAN (million rupees) 
BOG4/GS).°. . -« A 3,335 2,356 _— 13 
ee A 3,668 2,506 _— 14 
U96G/67i. sok RE 4,378 3,143 _— 10 
1987/68). 585, .. DE 5,055 3,698 _— 29 
PHILIPPINES (million pesos) 
(i |) A 2,092 1,752 397 464 53 
3965/66%... aes. < A 2,063 1,774 387 483 48 
ESGG/G7_« ire . DE 2,492 2,161 473 618 54 
me7760), fin. DE 2,866 2,495 $45 752 65 
SINGAPORE (million Singapore dollars) 
ORG ho an ee A 432.9 335.6 119.4 2.4 0.1 
1 CL 2 A 507.5 394.2 144.5 2.5 12.6 
i he +o A $62.9 437.9 164.8 1.9 14 
DOB ik | weds sc DE 561.0 438.7 137.4 Ly 0.8 
DeGG) 0g) Gas. DE 618.0 465.3 129.3 Ze. 0.8 
THAILAND (million baht) 
LCL a es A 11,066 9,908 2,779 182 1,496 
I9G5/6Gb ws bes A 12,513 11,075 3,200 229 1,324 
IS6G/B7*>. . «4 DE 13,321 11,814 3,235 208 1,238 
1967/68". ;  « DE 16,080 14,461 3,733 246 1,882 
VIET-NAM, Republic of (million piastres) 
ROGK Ee eter, e RE 12,815 10.591 4,130 850 819 
R9O5) a haabcre «ts RE 13,570 11,561 4,900 905 890 
BSGGr cee o DE 18,000 15,276 6,803 1,050 1,799 
AUSTRALIA (million Australian dollars) 
BSCS/ES. 0 ts A 4,066 3785 268 — 29 
1965/66 1. Views dw A 4,473 4,182 271 _— 37 
TSGG/BT sa Ba oa A 4,739 4,453 275 _— 40 
JAPAN (billion yen) 
1964/6575). "3.5.0 . A 4,063 3,790 78 182 
JSGS/6Giw als. A 4,465 4,151 83 253 
1966/6750 a Pe RE 4,993 4,610 95 222 
1GG746E%. 2 DE 5,641 5,204 121 267 
NEW ZEALAND (million| New Zealand dollars) 
1961/62 . A 785.3 * 716.4 108.8 17.8 $1.6 
1962/63 . A 757.5 683.0 103.8 17.6 52.2 
1963/64 . A 830.8 741.7 111.6 18.8 56.8 
BOG4/GBGL 0. us A 946.3 843.6 114.4 20.4 61.2 
GSGS/68 5, so: « A 1,025.1 917.4 121.6 22.0 65.8 
1966/67 . , 7 E 1,091.4 988.2 126.8 21.8 70.0 
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FINANCE 
36. MAJOR COMPONENTS OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE 


Contributions] Osher Loans and 
account] expenditure | pefence | Economic Social | toprovincial| rent Investment | advances 
services services and : (net) 
4, |expenditure 
local gov'ts 
AFGHANISTAN (million gehen? 
1962/63 . A 693 167 311 Ra 592 3,798 
1963/64 . A 711 213 420 5 972 4,778 
1964/65 . A 664 213 $15 Boh 1,044 4,970 
1965/66 E =. 230 600 ase 1,908 5,514 
BRUNEI (million al ae dollars) 
E964 fe. Mee A 8.7 da 12.7 _ 22.6 —— 244 —— 
NC ee eee A RE 25.7 10.5 17.4 _ 27.0 47.9 
CLC, Cea oO ha DE 34.4 15.0 20.7 — 32.1 90.9 
BURMA (million Reda 
1964/65 Beets A $12 122 230 14 342 220 — 13 
H965/65 eoeswiace Bares Ne A 508 127 271 10 299 209 — 14 
ISBBVG2e. 3, Bade aye RE 514 136 299 12 322 188 ry 
eA | Sa Oe DE 535 146 355 12 353 203 — ll 
CAMBODIA scolar vile 
1964 . ' E 1,963 282 1,479 ae 2,161 343 17 
E965; 08 ore tee de Aue E 1,846 323 1,714 opie 1,353 528 336 
1966 E 1,526 296 1,806 B Sn wears 506 ae 
1967 E 1,782 ANT ae BAS paar #35 
CEYLON? (million ropes 
1963/64 A 59 495 502 40 430 482 13 
1964/65 . A 61 419 535 38 439 540 21 
965/66i0./87.) <3 Ss. A 64 445 562 52 516 456 32 
TSGG/GAe «ous Nee de oa ee RE 71 477 575 50 546 795 oe 
SGT 6S veces alee | ass DE 74 441 582 50 704 778 
HONG KONG (million Hong Kong dollars) 
NCCC! ae See Sete A 34 90 325 — 214 581 69 
MELE VCE TES Bult) qe re or A 1,450 34 106 394 — 253 595 68 
OGS/GGie ray) 5 8 fe. dae as A 1,750 65 124 464 — 255 801 41 
7306/6 fate nut Siren ere ate A 1,764 67 132 $27 — 296 713 29 
USG7/GSits kes ea RE 1,769 90 148 573 — 363 555 40 
LOGE G Om sr os) eps DE 1,950 92 161 647 — 402 586 62 
INDIA (million rupees) 
Central Government 
1964/65". ite? $s. Ghee A 35,781 8,058 — 1,999 ——— 2,671 4,939 8,500 9,614 
ROBS/GG2) ay see a A 40,897 8,848 2,149 3,288 5,285 8,713 12,614 
EIGO/G rar. merce ua hme! 0 RE 49,664 9,423 2,362 4,083 8,895 10,646 14,255 
W967 /GE ee ce ter peels DE 46,433 9,694 2,912 4,556 8,531 8,388 12,352 
States 
1964/65... Gare. te A 22,732 _— 3,638 4,486 —_ 6,717 5,017 2,874 
BOGS/6G.7 to ot fer A 27,213 -—- 4,461 5,216 — 7,892 5,393 4,251 
TOGG/BFiee oc enn Bees xe RE 29,705 _ 4,761 5,920 —_ 9,981 5,528 3,485 
1967/68... 9s. b fees DE 31,256 _ 5,378 7,007 -- 10,394 5,944 2,533 
INDONESIA® (million new a 
1962) As : A 122.1 $9.8 2.8 8.9 — 18.2 32.4 _— 
TSG Sr ec ae i sedi Sn ae A 329.8 97.9 $3.6 23.0 _ 47.0 108.3 — 
RGIS ay pe ees! Ee ae oc PR 681.3 195.2 40.7 41.4 — 144.9 259.1 —_— 
VEL ie, Tree eure Es. Ail aout PR 2,526.3 1,009.1 193.8 108.6 _ 354.6 860.2 — 
ORG ee etre noe. Nar 1 PR 28,610 ete a BC ne 2,130 B53 
POG ane fo es, 4a. te DE 68,870 12,460 
SOC oe pete sf ie Soe Rye DE 142,646 45,480 
IRAN (million rials) 
1963/64). wey fo Syke PR 64,151 14,604 608 35,083 12,754 1,102 
ROSA/GS owe) oe fe Boas PR 74,725 17,163 347 37,283 14,660 _ 5,272 
BS65/ SOs pea ae do ea oe DE 102,266 22,410 328 aa 40,994 28,131 10,403 
POCO) OR hea uae at Be ae seat DE 122,859 30,219 ——— ; as —— 48,208 ——— 
RUG /OCr sg. et Ba. a are DE 140,800 36,300 51,100 
XOREA, Republic of (billion won) 
UL Oe ae ens A 87.79 24.93 2.69 11.89 21.64 7.00 
DOs at ey ce cs A 106.11 29.88 3,72 13.76 27.35 8.39 
SSDGINaMESNTs? Ts) (er) eens RE 171.11 41.07 5.57 17.56 50.15 19.87 
ein 5 Ble bee Bec DE 195.53 48.67 7AL 22.92 $0.54 15.84 
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FINANCE 
36. MAJOR COMPONENTS OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE (Cont'd) 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE 
Contributions Other 


Loans and 
advances 


Investment 


account |expenditure| Defence Economic Social to provincial mitront 
services services and eeperiditars (net) 
local gov‘ts 
LAOS (million kip) 
1963/64 2,781 —_— we 1,766 
1964/65 . 3,155 77 98 774 1,019 
1965/66 . 14,451 8,437 173 894 2,752 
MALAYSIA (million Malaysian dollars) 
Eee a a A 1,831 227 67 381 122 442 —- 592 —— 
SSS Gre SP eS A 2,090 298 69 426 128 534 635 
IGG Peewee a fal Ue! ve RE 2,318 364 74 459 141 530 750 
LSG7eeee DE 2,534 362 81 508 146 566 871 
NEPAL (million rupees) 
1964/65: "er eeideree. A 349.9 28.2 14.0 12.1 his 63.7 231.9 
ISGS/E6r Cee ee Se RE 441.5 29.2 14.9 14.2 se 94.1 289.1 
I Rel, DE 546.2 Raf, ate nae mee es 376.4 
PAKISTAN (million rupees) 
USG4/65 2 ee be sme hs A 5,108 1,263 ieee 48 35 1,389 801 1,572 
WIGO/CC fe ae ee A 6,417 2,855 Ant 36 45 1,285 1,102 1,094 
LL TV Cee Gaeme RE 7,168 2,250 ests $2 39 1,632 1,188 2,007 
TOG 2 OGieme tt Ske DE 8,699 2,180 ee 60 40 2,179 1,560 2,680 
PHILIPPINES (million pesos) 
ASBG/ES ic Pies eer) se A 2,259 296 420 738 229 327 222 27 
ASES/BGies ss nl es A 2,357 324 386 838 213 373 180 43 
JIGS C7Mes ee TS CS DE 2,012 379 413 815 271 252 341 101 
ISG7/68 Pe Fe ea DE 289.7 382 443 928 296 361 380 107 
SINGAPORE (million Singapore dollars) 
GY See ay Pi eae alee ee 579.6 = 15.7 204.2 E 64.3 295.4 Se 
1SGa Ee ME ry | FUR 643.8 0.1 28.1 217.0 a 90.4 308.2 =. 
SGC eee ene | 676.9 12.9 22.3 235.5 a 181.7 125.4 100.0 
LOG7e Meye ee ore ee DE 752.8 46.1 28.0 257.0 = 204.3 133.7 83.7 
legge ween BO DE 964.5 63.6 31.1 273.3 = 183.9 193.6 119.0 
THAILAND (million baht) 
MSG4(Gow oe iso. A 11,915 1,877 1,105 2,588 309 2,821 3,071 144 
LSCRLOOUME hens Mew int ou A 13,558 2,055 1,278 2,861 301 3,184 3,750 129 
DOGE/ GT) kee ea Ls) | cailiie Rir DE 17,941 2,516 1,779 3,587 354 4,247 5,328 130 
ROOT AGG re ode. a. DE 21,130 3,262 1,728 3,768 328 5,578 6,326 140 
VIET-NAM, Republic of (million piastres) 
ROGG Teme cis, Eran) sr ‘6 RE 37,110 18,868 4,491 3,205 Sine 5,691 4,855 
OO i ee Ma! te RE $1,270 29,634 6,771 5,111 reds 3,304 6,450 
POG er ah we eis DE 55,000 33,898 4,149 6,629 AES 6,268 4,056 
AUSTRALIA (million Australian dollars) 
WSL YASE Reve, «chill ealianc tide reas A 3,858 409 220 
LECT Sit 2]: Mi al ae A 4,359 425 207 
DOOD NO Te Ocha! es A 4,865 469 246 
JAPAN (billion yen) 
1964/65, oka et | a 3,881 1,00¢ 9 
TELE Che mice serge weal leat 4,465 1,102 9 
1SCG,CTH een ol a> ai| 0 RE 5,493 1,536 11 
1967/¢ cue ye il DE 6,134 1,775 13 
NEW ZEALAND (million New Zealand dollars) 
ke ee er 903.8 154.6 Me 
1962/63 . 942.2 163.4 aay 
1963/64 . 995.0 183.6 oe 
1964/65 . 1,084.3 ie do 
na es rene 251.8 81.3 


1966/67 . 1,284.9 
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FINANCE 
; GENERAL NOTES: 
(for tables 34 to 36) 


= Accounts, E = Estimates, DE = Draft estimates, RE = Revised 
estimates, AE = Approved estimates, PR == Provisional results. 

Figures generally relate to central government transactions only unless 
otherwise stated. 

In general, only the net results of public enterprises and fiscal mono- 
polies are included; positive balances are shown under revenue and 
negative balances under expenditure. Currency and mint transactions are 
excluded. Interest charges to public enterprises and entities are included 
in revenue and not deducted from interest payments on the expenditure 
side. 


REVENUE 
Total revenue: excluding proceeds from loans, other forms of borrow- 
ing, grants and aid, transfers from reserve funds, and counterpart funds. 
Transaction and ccnsumption taxes: excise duties, turnover taxes, sales 
taxes and entertainment duties. 


EXPENDITURE 

Total expenditure: including current expenditure, capital outlays, and 
loans and advances (net) granted by the government but excludes debt 
redemption, contributions to sinking funds and transfers to reserve funds. 

Defence: including defence capital outlay. Expenditure on military 
pensions is included in “other current expenditure”. 

Economic services: including current expenditure on agriculture, 
forests, industrial development, scientific and technical research, irriga- 
tion, public works, ports, lighthouses, commerce, planning, and price 
subsidies etc. 

Social services: including’ current expenditure on education, health, 
social welfare, relief, etc. 

Contributions to provincial and local governments: including contribu- 
tions towards meeting current expenditures. 

Investment: covers capital outlays of public works department, includ- 
ing maintenance, and of government enterprises and other departments 
and grants to provinces and local authorities for the same purposes. 

Loans and advances (net): mainly granted to provinces, local authori- 
ties, public and private undertakings for capital outlay. 


COUNTRY NOTES: 
AFGHANISTAN 


Total revenue: excluding commodity assistance. 
Expenditure: including debt service. Defence: excluding foreign aid. 


Investment: development expenditure including foreign assistance for 
1962/63 to 1965/66. 


BRUNEI 
Expenditure: excluding developmental expenditure in 1961 and 1962. 


BURMA 
Revenue: other tax revenue: including contributions from the State 
Marketing Boards. Japanese reparation receipts are excluded. 
Expenditure: Contributions vo, provincial and local governments: in- 
cluding some capital expenditure. 


CAMBODIA 


Economic services and social services: including capital expenditure. 
Investment: expenditure on public works and telecommunications only. 


CEYLON 


Revenue: Tax on income and wealth: including pension contribution 
from government employees. 
Expenditure: Economic services: including food subsidies. 


CHINA: TAIWAN 

Revenue: includes proceeds from domestic loans, other forms of bor- 
rowing, grants and aid; and counterpart funds. 

Expenditure: including some repayment of debt. 


INDIA 

Central government: Revenue: excluding taxes transferred to the 
states. 

Expenditure: excluding transactions of state trading schemes. Economic 
and social services: Social and economic developmental services. Invest- 
ment: including capital transferred to displaced persons and minor 
amounts to private enterprises. Loans and advances (net): mostly to state 
governments, local governments, and government enterprises. 

States: Total revenue: excluding loans but including grants received 
and taxes transferred from.the central government. 

Expenditure: Social services: expenditure on education and health only. 
Loans and advances (net): loans to municipalities, local bodies, etc. 


INDONESIA 

All accounts are shown “gross” i.e. certain incomes directly related to 
the various expenditure items have not been deducted from expenditure. 

Revenue: Other tax revenue: including foreign exchange levies, 
motor vehicle licence fees and others. 

Expenditure: Economic services: including certain capital expenditure 
of Ministry of Economic Affairs and Ministry of Agriculture. Investment: 
covérs total expenditure of Communication and Public Works and 
Energy, and financing services for 1962-1965; covers development 
expenditure for 1966-1968. 


IRAN 

Land tax: included under tax on income and wealth, Other tax 
revenue: includes oil revenue, monopoly profits etc. 

Expenditure; Economic services: subsidies for price and income 
stability. Investment: includes capital outlay of Plan Organization, 
and other direct capital outlay. Loans and advances (net): includes grants 
and loans to government enterprises and nationalized industries for 
capital purposes. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 
Figures represent transactions of the whole central government sector. 
Revenue: Other tax revenue: including tax on foreign exchange; 
Expenditure: Social Services: including transfers to local school 
authorities. Loans and advances (net): including purchases of ownership 
rights, and grants. 


LAOS 

Expenditure: Defence: excluding considerable amounts of defence 
expenditures financed by foreign aid. Other current expenditure: includes 
a substantial amount of unforeseen expenditures, transportation expenses, 
etc. which could not be distributed. Investment: developmental 
expenditure. 


MALAYSIA 

Figures relate to the Federal revenue and expenditure of Malaysia 
comprising East and West Malaysia and Singapore for 1964 and 1965, 
and excluding Singapore in 1966. The Federal shares of revenue 
and expenditure are based on the constitution in accordance with which 
Malaysia was established in September 1963, and the shares received 
from Singapore amounted to 120 and 88 million Malayan dollars in 
1964 and 1965 respectively. Transactions of post and tele-communica- 
tions are included on a gross basis. 

Expenditure: Investment, loans and advances (net): public works, 


telecommunications, development expenditure and contributions to 
states. 


NEPAL 


Expenditure: Investment: developmental expenditure. 


PAKISTAN 


Revenue: excluding receipts from sales of foreign aid fund supplies. 
Total tax revenue: excluding taxes transferred to state governments. 

Expenditure: including expenditures met from railway, postal develop- 
ment and other funds, excluding currency capital outlays and state 
trading schemes. Social services: expenditure on education and health 
only. Contributions to provincial and local governments: grants to states 
other than those met from funds, mainly for development but also 
general grants for meeting current expenditures. 


PHILIPPINES 
Budget includes apportionment of internal revenue to provinces. 
Revenue: Import duties: include excise duties on imports. Transaction 
and consumption taxes: consist of excise taxes on domestic products and 
forest products. Licences, stamp duties, registration fees, etc.: consist of 
licences and business taxes, and documentary stamps. 


SINGAPORE 

Revenue: 1964 and 1965 figures include the share of revenue paid to 
Malaysian Government up to the day of separation of Singapore from 
Malaysia in August 1965. 

Expenditure: Investment: public works and developmental expendi- 
ture. 


THAILAND 
Budget includes gross expenditure and receipts of water supply. 
Pevenue: Tax on income and wealth; income tax and automobile taxes. 
Other tax revenue: including profits from rice export monopoly, aliens 
and gambling fees. 


VIET-NAM, REPUBLIC OF 
Expenditure: Investment: developmental expenditure. 


AUSTRALIA 
Figures relate to receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Government only. 


JAPAN 

Central government excluding government trading and financial 
enterprises; figures represent transactions of General Account and some 
special accounts of an administrative character. 

Revenue: Transaction and consumption taxes: excise and commodity 
taxes and profits of monopolies. 

Expenditure: Other current expenditure: including capital transfers 
abroad (mainly reparations). Investment: including reserves in 1966/67 
and 1967/68 amounting to 201 and 253 thousand million yen respec- 
tively. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Data cover the whole central government sector including government 
enterprises and dependent administrative bodies. Tax on income and 
wealth: includes income tax, social security taxes and taxes on wealth. 
Customs duties: include excise duties. Transaction and consumption 
taxes: sales tax. Licences, stamp duties, registration fees, etc.: stamp 
duties and racing tax. Other tax revenue: mainly motor spirits taxation. 
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